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WESTERN LITERATURE AND THE EDUCATED PUBLIC 

OF INDIA 

BY THE LATE PRINCIPAL W. KNOX JOHNSON 

I BEGIN with uiie word of peraonal vxpla* my title ia pretentioae, and that I am guilty of 
nation. Nothing abort of an absolute a rambling and ill-ordered discourse, 
command could liave induced me, a.s a Some persons in this room have received a 
junior member of tiie University, and one also certain key to European thought, that is, tiie 
whose business lies rather with the ink-pot English language - one of the four great mo*' 
and the pen, to tie standing in tliis place tu-day. dern literary languages. The door, however, 
1 will not say more about the circiimstanriis which that key can open, the dtx>r into the 
which bring me here, but perhaps the V'ice- world of modern European ideas in general, 
chancellor will allow me to say, the responsi- remains closed. Wherever this is the case, 
biiCty, if you are inurli weaned, is not mine. the original acquisition of English was a mer^ 
However, now tliat 1 must stand here, let bread-study, and, so far a.s tlic culture of the 
me say that the subject announced is only an intellect and the object of a University are 
approximation. It sounds so large that many concerned, had no meaning. I often think 
persons may have siuileii at it. My purpose is now'-a-days that it might be well also, whea 
only to say a few words, if potwible, which we have lime, as we ail really have time, to 
may bo of some practical assistance to Indians .see what lies on the other side of that clospd 
with an inquiring mind. 1 have an imaginary door. 

Indian In view who has acquired some oompe- To-day we are considering modem western 
tence in Englisli, and who may be sometimes literature. By ** modern”, I do not mean 
inclined to make a closer acquaintance with modern in the sense in which everything since 
the modern literature, historical and Imagina- the Renaissance is modern ;--and tve oumelvim 
live, of our West. It I can contrive to say indeed are sUU in the Renaissance. We are 
anything of practical use to any single Indian stfll in Europe struggling to free ourselves^ 
here, I am quite content to be told both that atiU marching in our eicodus from the farnt or 
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middle European age. 1 mean the modern 
time in the sense of our time. No man 
can Le called educated who knows that 
lime onl>. But you have your old world 
and wc have ours. And the modern time 
is that w'estern time with wliich an Indian 
should jteing who desires to acquaint 
himself with our ideas. We may call 
this age the lOlh (kmtury, if wc re- 
memher lliat intellectually the 19th 
Century did not hegin, as we might 
suppose, in IMOl. The 19th Century 
hegins about the year 17.50. Il begins 
with the Frenchman Diderot, a vagabond 
fighting hunger in the streets of Paris. 
Some historian of literature. I think 
Wilhelm Scherer, has remarked that it 
was altogether a bad time for lileraliirc 
in those dajs. I he .ige of Pope and 
A<ldison was gone. The bes| men knew 
the struggle with adversity, nearly all of 
them ale their Itread with tears. Field¬ 
ing, Johnson, Collins, V auvenargucs. 
Goldoni. Winckelmann, Lessing ; it is 
so all over Europe. But with many of 
them the 19lh Century begins. It l)egins 
with Lessing as it begins with Diderot. 
We find Lessing in those days battling 
against odds in hdpzig and in Berlin. 
But nm.st of all does our age begin with 
Rousseau, whose waftderings in Savoy 
and Italy and Eastern France had in 
U570 just cotnc out an end. How much 
we begin with Rousseau may be judged 
from the fact that il was po.ssihlc for 
Lord Acton to defend the proposition 
that Rousseau has had more influence in 
the World than any writer whoever lived : 
more than Aristotle, or Cicero, or 
•Aquinas. And in Strassburg, a few years 
later, we can see the 19lh Century well 
on its way. We ean see Goethe there, as 
a student, (ioelhe, who was to be the 
great leader of our modern lime. We can 
see him sitting at the feet of so-called 
Philosophers of History, or .speechifying 
against the old style of French drama, 


defending Hamlet, reading Rousseau, 
fiery with indignation that the church 
had burnt Giordano Bruno for teaching 
the new astronomy of Copernicus, and 
already revolving in his mind the legend 
of Faust as it had reached us from the 
Middle age. 

It is well that we should hear some 
u[)-Eiiglish names. For western culture, 
such as it is, with its faults, with its 
infinitely greater exc('llences, is one. I 
.•im aware that one dej)arlment of it, 
English lileiature, is at times severely 
ciiticised hy lndian.s. But valid, affect 
European letters as a whole. The thought 
of Europe, which is in reality world- 
thought, can l)e approached hy any one 
of four languages, Il so happens that 
Indians approach it through English. I 
oiM'c heard a famous writer of France 
say that it would have l>een specially 
interesting if Indians had eiiteied the 
European circle of ideas by means of 
either Russian or Spanish. When asked 
why. he re])lied that each of these nations 
has in il much of the Ea«f. and therefore, 
he argued. European thought would have 
hecu more quickly and thiouglily assimi¬ 
lated than il has been now. However that 
may l»e, if the language of Indian L'nivei- 
sities had been Russian or Spanish, 
Indians would have been at a lerrihle 
di.«advan;age. They would have been 
nowhere near the intellectual centre of 
Europe. They might as well learn Portu¬ 
guese or Dutch. But each of the approa¬ 
ches. through English, French, (ierinan, 
or Italian, is a broad highway into the 
city of knowledge, and lead.s straight to 
the heart (jf the modern world. 

But we cannot speculate on the 
contingent Past. What must he under¬ 
stood is that Europe, from the point of 
view from which Indians regard it, is 
one intellectual whole. As this is not 
enough realized at present, 1 shall mention 
other than English names. But some of 
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these names will be of men whose works 
are. partly at least, translated into 
English. For these translations there 
(>ught to he a demand in India, although 
so far. unfortunately, there seems to be 
none. 

Should any lingering doubt remain 
in the mid of any Indian as to what 
benefit he would deri\e from exploring 
the thoughts of our leading European 
jnen, mostly still unknown, 1 would pul 
before him a preface of Ernest Renan's. 
It is to one of his latest and ripest book«. 
He is pointing out ihat in an) rountr) 
it is the character of the highest instruc¬ 
tion given which really matters, and 
which carries with it the intellectual 
future. All else, he sa)s. is of secondary 
importance. This is the true source and 
root of the lower kinds of education, 
and nut contrariwise. The low'er educa¬ 
tion without the highest kind is of little 
avail. Suddenly he turns round upon his 
countrymen, and asks. ‘‘What defeated 
Frenchmen in the Franco-German War 
“i>l Moltke !” “not Bismarck!“. he 
exclaims, ‘‘but the mind, the high 
seriousness, the method, the thought of 
Germany ! It was Luther, Kant. Fichte. 
Hegel, who fought with us in the 
Franco-German War !” And so we too 
can .see with Japan belongs to another 
family of man than ours, hut she is 
aware of the necessity at least to enter 
and to reconnoitre the modern w't»rld. 
Hence her efficient universities, her 
successful studies of inlelleelual things, 
of knowledge under the European 
form. 

I think, however, we can be full of 
confidence. Mark Patlison says some 
where that the beginning is everything. 
We have introduced the beginnings, 
sometijiiesi under the disguise, certainly, 
of the applicable and the advantageous. 
Fifty years is not very much time. 

Chateaubriand says of his genera¬ 


tion, “we were caught in the whirlpool 
at the meeting-place of ttvo different 
civilisations.” So too our Indian students 
are often 

“Wandering between two worlds, 

one dead, 

The other powerless to be born.” 

Hut Cliuteaubriaud also says ; “1 

struck out boldly, and landed on the 
further shore. ’ 1 think we can be con¬ 
fident that this agitation of the surface 
must surely continue to spread in ever 
widening circles. In linte the names not 
of five or six only, but of all the chief 
writers of Europe must surely become 
known. Then we shall see the works of 
those writers often asked for, and a 
demand for iiaiislations, too, such as 
does not. exist now, for example, at the 
rublic Library in Allahabad. 

It is not of much importance what 
amount we know when we leave our 
university. Few men know much worih 
mentioning before they are thirty or even 
forty ; and tlien only if the first flame 
of curiosity with which they looked out 
upon our world has been kept stead¬ 
fastly burning. As for scholars, we do 
not speak ol them yet in this part of 
India to sow the seed of curiosity, the 
desire to hear of further what is really 
passing beyond our secluded corner of 
the world, is at present the humble task 
of the university. We cannot, save in 
rare instances, give learning, and that 
the pursuit of and passion for truth is 
in Europe also such a thing exists as 
learning, and that the pursuit of and 
passion for truth is in Europe also as 
eager and as sincere, as it is outside our 
universities in India, or, as it ever was 
in any golden age. 

I am constantly asking one question 
of my Indian friends : “Does this curio¬ 
sity exist in India with regard to the 
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litnature of the West ?” Their answer 
nearly alwajs is, “Yes ! It exists in a 
minority, of course, scattered ; but far 
more than you can see.” Then again, in 
a journal of Allahahad which 1 generally 
find interesting. The Hindustan lict>ieiv, 
the matter was treated two or three years 
ago. 'J'he writer, Mr. Jadunath Sarkar. 
was very positive on this point. He wr(»te 
from personal knowledge what 1 have 
heard somelinics doubled, but have often 
been told, that a pro 2 )ortion of the new 
considerable public, which has received 
an English education is anxious, as 
opportunity offers, to pursue these 
things. If this is so, if literature lias 
begun to gain an enlraiH-c. the future is 
secure. The power of literature is in 
itself and not from vUiy extraneous 
jmshing. 

The dillicully is that at present 
this minority seems l<» have so little 
intelligent guidance. There is no sadder 
sight in India than most of the Iwok- 
.''cllers’ advertisements of English books 
which assail our eves in newspapers, i 
•■j»eak of booksellers who deal with 
Indians. They remimi one of the lines 
scribbled in some jail hy a poetical 
felon : 

If of all words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are. It might have been. 

Far sadder are those I daily see, 

It is, hut it hadn’t ought to be. 

1 have often wondered what the 
cvplanation may be of the hard fact that 
the weekly steamers are bringing to the 
shores of this country the wrong books. 
In things of the mind also we seem to 
have plague and famine in India ; a 
plague of tenth-rate literature and a 
famine, or at least a grievous scarcity 
of hooks of the first order, the books 
which really imports us to know. A 
small organi-sation, a little selection, a dis¬ 


tributing society even, guided in the inter¬ 
ests of literature—these are not enterpri¬ 
ses requiring a giant intellect or a giant 
capital. Good literature consists of the 
best books over a long period of time, 
in the age we are considering, say, 150 
years. But we cannot rely on the book¬ 
seller only. 'File ordinary bookseller’s 
business is not to sell the best hooks of 
the last 150 years, but all the books 
without distinction published within the 
last six months. Now, it is not a bad rule 
in regarding, unless one has real confi¬ 
dence in one’s own judgment, never lo 
read a book outside one’s own subject, 
published within the last six mo/iths. One 
will do better only to read the hooks which 
are Mill spoken of at the end of their 
first six months, or of their first six years. 

Now the objection is made lo me, 
that the best hooks are loo difficult. I 
wish everybody in this room could 
realise that this is a complete misunder¬ 
standing. Let us take some specimens of 
these booksellers’ lists. Abstract from 
them the merely educational or prescrilx'd 
\vork.«,—Scliool Aiilhmetics, Herbert 
Spencer, and so on. Next eliminate the 
technical, banausic books,—books whic.h 
are MO books, but an investment for 
money, volumes on medicine, engineering, 
law. Excellent they may be. but they 
cannot free our minds. I will now read 
to you what remains, in the very latest 
catalogues 1 liave .seen ;— 

1. Conventional lies of our Civilisa¬ 
tion. 

2. Degeneration. 

3. Paradoxes. 

4. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s and Mrs. 
Lyltlelon’s translation of the 
Thoughts of Joubert. 

5. Lives of Eminent Engineers. 

6. Life of Lord Dundonald. 

7. Sir Edward Clarke’s Public 
Speeches. 
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u. Oorge Sims’ Me-moirs of \ny 
l\Iother-jJl-law^ 

9. Poems of Sir Lewis Morris, 

JO. I’ielures of (he J{o)al Aeaileuiy. 

And there is also srnne fiction not 
wortli reading out. 

I do now wish to say any thing 
against these hooks. What we are con¬ 
sidering is. the question of difliculty and 
lunge. What 1 say without liesitalion is 
that the persons who are able to read 
I he lies and paradoxes of our civilisation 
<an also read the vital and excellent 
tiiith.s which underlie it, which have 
given it life and power, and liave 
suddenly, almost, cstahlished it all over 
I he world, 'riie lie.5 pass and the dege¬ 
neration <lcgencrafes, 1ml those truths 
remain. We .say again that whoever can 
jcad the life of Darwin, or Lewe’s 
Go<‘tlie, or the life of Sir Walter Scott, 
or Gariy le’s .)ohn .Sterling, or the 
memoir «)f 'I'cnnyson, or even of ihc 
Master of Balliol, lie could read the 
autohiographies of John Stuert Mill or 
of Cardinal N(5wman or Mark Pattison. 
or the Letters of Byron or of George 
Eliot, or of 'I'aine, or of Lord Acton, oi 
the correspondence belw'een Flaubert 
and George Sand. These iire the people 
who are interesting ; they are the men 
and women who moved in the centre of 
the stream, they are the very forces 
which make our lime. Wc shall hear 
l.(X) limes more from any one of these 
than from Lord Dundonald. There is no 
engineer*, however eminent, who will 
leach us as much about what we want 
to know as these. As to the speeches, 

I have heard Sir Edward Clarke deliver 
his speeches ; and I confidently affirm 
to any Indian in doubt that however 
adapted to their own purpose, they 
contain for him nothing, absolutely 


nothing that ■ is of any avail • Whoever 
rea<lfi the poetry of Sir L. Morris will 
do far better, if he must have a living, 
poet, with Mr. Waslon, or' Mr. 
.Swinburne, or even a translation of 
Carducci. But why can we not rather, 
read a dead poet ? It is the dead poet 
whose poetry is really living. 'I’he 
picluics from the Royal Academy are 
very well, if we liave first read—I will 
not say about the Age of Pericles--bul. 
say, Holroyd’s or Symonds’s Michacd 
Angelo. Michael Angelo vv'ould he a 
vital portion of the history of the West, 
and of the march of ideas as a whole. 
Of George Sirns and of his mother-in- 
law one has .simply never heard, I do 
not know whether Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Mrs. Lyttlelori have succeeded in inili- 
galing the severity of Jouhert. By what 
<‘on«-atcna(i(m of unfortunate circums¬ 
tances does a book of this kind come to 
India to be offered in the stock of a 
bookseller dealing with Indians ! I hope 
lhe<-e hooks arc not what arc called 
"remainders.” "Remaindex'S,” you may 
kntwv, are those hooks wJiich have failed, 
and cannot get lhemselvc.s sold, and so 
have to he somehow tlisposed of else¬ 
where. No literature requires a greater 
effort to meet it on the part of the reader 
—just that sort of effort to meet the liter¬ 
ature which our critics so often say is 
wanling in our university men, where any¬ 
thing European i.s concerned. Again, it is 
just that kind of prose which because 
of the different genius of the language 
cannot be translated from French to 
English. It cannot he done, laxstly. 
Jouhert has not the breadth and humanity 
of the great Frenchmen, in spite of the 
essay of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s uncle, 
Mr. Arnold. His best thing, I suppose, 
is the comparison of our life to woven 
wind. I rather think you have that in 
Hafiz already. 

His next best thing I have seen also 
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ill Coleridfjc. I am not going to say one 
word aganist Jouberl. I feel as much as 
anybody what can be said, and has been 
said so eloquently on his behalf by Chate¬ 
aubriand, and by Sainte-Beuve and by 
Mr. Arnold. It is not a bad thing for a 
European to have passed by way of the 
peculiar religious philosophies of a 
Coleridge or of a Joubert, even if he 
does not, as he will not, remain there. 
Jouberl also is a mile-stone on that road 
which ever\ European must travel if he 
would find a philosophy, an intellectual 
freedom of his own. Or if he is not a 
milestone, at least he is like some pleasant 
tree, which gives us for a moment or two 
a refreshing shade. But in the Liberation- 
War of humanity, as Heine calls it. the 
baltlegiound is always changing ; and 
that liatlle has long passed by and awa\ 
from Joubert. And what does Joubert 
contain for an Indian at Allahabad in 
Ihe >ear 1905? 

J.cl us not forget that Jouherl lived 
in a great generation. The 19lb 
Cenlur\ is a great age of literature, 
ami the generation of Jouberl is the 
most importanl period in it. Among 
JoubertV contemporaries, how much 
simpler for azi Indian, becau-se ol wide 
human inlcrest. how much more ac<es- 
sible and fertilising to the mind, are the 
Convei.salions with Eekermann, or the 
iiia\uu& of Goethe, or c\en the lahle-lalk 
of Coleridge ! And as regards trans¬ 
lations «)f that time, we arc not restricted 
Jo .Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Lyttleton. It 
might be laid down that in the modern 
world wherever jou have a great age of 
iileraluie, )ou lia\e a great age of Iran'- 
lation also. Our best translations of that 
generation arc among the great Iransla- 
lions of the world —Carlyle’s Wilhelm 
Mcislci. .Shelley’s Iranslations, Coleridge's 
from Schiller. In that age all the great 
men without cjiceplion I think, translated, 
and some of them Coleridge. Shelley. 


Carlyle, are among the greatest transla¬ 
tors we have seen. Tliere are Shelley’s 
fragments form Faust, and his Sym¬ 
posium, and many others of his, for any 
one who wishes for a window into 
European literature. The reader of 
Hafiz surely can also become a reader of 
the Symposium, which has been called 
the greatest piece of prose yet written. 
Then in Carlyle's Wilhelm Meister—has 
any one who has read, for example, the 
Burial of Mignon. ever afterwards for¬ 
gotten it ?—with that great refrain 
calling us back from death unto life, and 
warning us that earnestness alsone lends 
to om life something of the eternal. 
And then again you have there Cole- 
fidgc’.s Wallenstein, and his other Iran 
.Nations from Schiller, and with them 
\ou lunc Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, hul 
1 will sa\ thi.s. that from his noble view 
of literature cind of life, an Indian will 
obtain a hunrlred limc.s more than be 
is likely to obtain from Jouberl : and 
akso that a hundred Mrs. Humphry 
Ward.s will not give u» a better intro¬ 
duction to a writer than \ou will get 
from (iarhle and Coleridge. 'Fhe philo- 
■sofih) of Schiller may not be of the 
mosl feublle or profound kind, but izc is 
for that \cij reason far less evasive, 
less recondite, than Joubert,- -far less 
dillieull to grasp for an Indian reader 
w'ho wishe.s lo .see the mind of I-mrope 
at its highest and best. If wc go to such 
men a.s Wilhelm Scherer, or if w^c go 
to I ha I splendid Epilogue lo Schiller’s 
Bell written by Goethe in the year after 
Schiller's death - -the greatest thing 1 
.sijpjzosc ever written by one poet about 
another,—and if we try lo find out from 
them what Germany sees in Schiller, we 
find it is just this, that he was able, as 
hardly any other poet, to call men out 
of the world of sense, the common and 
the prose of everyday which hems us all 
in. Wc find that he had such an ardent 
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aspiring faith in the eternal order, ^nd 
in the good and in the tme—despite the 
apparent evidence of the world to the 
contrary—as one with that order, that 
he is able to carry us with him, and to 
keep our faith from failing in the good 
and in the beautiful and in the true also. 
He can do that for us, as Wordsworth 
can,—another poet influenced by 
Rousseau. 

There is a famous and just criti¬ 
cism of the great Italian dramatist Alfieri 
which finds in him a narrow elevation. 
I should not l« surprisetl to hear that 
a good ju<lge found, at this distance of 
lime, some narroAvness as well as eleva- 
lion in Schiller, when compared at least 
with his greater conleinptnary Coelhe. 
Mr. Arnold, Avho Avas our greatest 
English Clitic since Coleridge, once went 
to see Saiiile-Ueuve, the greatest critic of 
Europe since Goethe. In the course of 
the interview Mr. Arnold observed that 
he ventured to think Lamartine is a poet 
of whom the French think a great deal, 
though French poetry is even more, 
inferior to English poetry than English 
prose is inferior to French prose. But 
Saiiile-Beuve replied. ‘‘He was impor¬ 
tant for us.” So there are poet?, like 
Schiller perhaps, like Lamartine and 
I’enuyson certainly, of the verv first 
moment in the intellectual history of 
their own nation, but who are not world- 
})octs, such as in Lamartine’s generation 
were Goethe, and Leopardi, and Byron. 

The enthusiasm for translation per¬ 
haps never rose so high, in any age of 
the world, as it did in those days. What 
lias been said of Latin literature is very 
true of that generation of giants in the 
19th Century. The great men translate 
more and not less—they are still more 
receptive than the smaller men. You 
have splendid translations then, as we 
also have in our own days. In that age 
Keats wrote the noblest tribute ever 


penned to the power of translation over 
an imaginative mind, and so high did the 
wave rise, that we actually read those 
very strange and difficult remarks in 
Eckermann about translation being a sub¬ 
stitute for the original. I venture to think 
that Goethe has said far truer things on 
this very subject of translation else¬ 
where. Goethe represents one extreme 
as Dante represents the other. Dante 
tells us lhat all translation of poetry is 
imjiossihle. And lhat also has its truth. 
For Indians, I Avould say “yes” ! Read 
all the good translations : but remember 
two things. 'I'he first has never been 
given its true importance. 1 do not know 
indeed Avhere to find it stated. What we 
get from a translation depends really 
far more on the quality of our own minds 
than on Avliat revicAvers always discuss, 
namely, the quality of the translation. 
The criticism of Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Mei.ster is Avritten from a translation. The 
West-Eastern Diwan was inspired by a 
translation. When Keats reads a transla¬ 
tion of Homer, Ave have his great sonnet, 
and Avhen a speculative mind like Kant 
reads one, we have, at least, to judge 
from Professor Wallace’s biography, some 
appreciation. But on another kind of mind, 
such as Mr, Herbert Spencer’s, if you 
Avill look at his remarks on the Iliad in 
his Autobiography, a translation from 
a translation, Avhere you and I shall throAV 
the hook out of the AvindoAv. We all know 
hoAA' much Goethe received from Sakun- 
tala ; hut he read a translation of trans¬ 
lation : and that Shakespeare fed his 
spirit on Plutarch, hut he also read lhat 
matter at third hand. ‘‘We receive.” as 
a great translator said of Nature, “but 
Avhat AA'e give,” 

It is impossible to say beforehand 
AA'hat is transferable into another language 
and form. The muse of translation is shy 
and way-ward. We can translate Wilhelm 
Meisler, and we cannot, now that Shelley 
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cukI Cult*ridgc aic dead, translate Fausl. 
Eul very many of the good things in 
inoilcrn literature are really translation 
-translation, that is a poet understands 
it, where not literalness but fidelity, it' 
the aim. Thcic are hundreds of examples. 
Take Ainold's lines on Goethe : 

He was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far helou 
His feet to see the lurid flow, 
and so oj). These aie really translation. 
Or again, could the most famous thing 
in J’ciusl have been written but for the 
i02nd P.salni ? But, nion; striking than 
mere passages, lake whole poems. 1 
will lake one of the great things in 
modern literalurc. 1 will takti TennysoJi's 
“I l\.sses. " Dr)den, who is one of the 
authors a ho have written best on this 
subject, would have placed ‘Tbsses" in 
hi.s third class of Iranslalions. a \er\ 
good class loo, as he sa>S;—that of 

iinifdtion.s. In “Ijlysses*’ nolliing has been 
!o-I.O\II has been lran.sfeired : - all that 
stii.s us. all that is heail-shakiiig. in the 
2()th canto of the Inferno. And wo can 
sav \cithout fcai that the Indian reader 
ol om men. like Giay. Milton, 'lennv- 
soji, Vriiold, William Watson, will cons- 
tantb he imbibing from them some 
thing of the older classical Euiopean 

spirit alsi'. Foi Iinbans forluiialo enough 
to ha\e leisure, the secoicd thing to 
icmeml/er in reading translalion.s is what 
(joi'lhr sa>s in anoUier place : “Trans¬ 
lators an- liki- go-helwccns or match¬ 
makers : lhe\ aiouse an irrcsi.slihlt- 

dc'.sire to see the original which the\ 
ha\e described.’ The best service of 
all which a translation can do. for Us 
is to juakc us buy a dicitioiiarj ajul a 
grammar of the original. Even a ver> 
mmleralr; and indeed almost elementary 

knowledge of the original language 

enables a reader to obtain vastly more 
from llie Iranslatiojis than he will othei- 
wi-c. It initiates him at least into the 


sj)iril. the ineommunicable atmosphere oi 
texture wliieh every language possesse.^i 
whieli is an e-osential clement of its 
llmughl. and wdiich in every language 
defies all translation. 

All this however is a digression, 
ami 1 make such a tligression because 
my ai)n is practical. 1 would, if possible, 
attempt to urge Indians to s(»inelhing 
like an acf|uainlanet' with European 
l)ooks. J HOW’ wish to contest the criticism 
whieli I ha\c niyscll most often hearil 
hroughl forward against our English 
lilcralme--namely. that it is too 
“materiaiistit '. 1 snjiposc this means loo 
miit-li occupicfl witli merely outw'ard 
things. Now’ I want to ask. does tlii- 
erilieism really arise, in any inslanee. 
from the study of our English hooks and 
minds us a whole 'i Or does it not some¬ 
times rrsull fjoni loo clo-c an analysis 
of the lies and [larado.xcs only { English 
lilcraluvc does noi mean. whale\er \our 
book.-elleis may tell \ou. only Macaulay 
and Herheit S|>eneei. and Mi. Kipling. 
Degi'iieralions. lies and paiadoves dt» 
not compose the whole. In the Eng 
li.-'h mind there is Henlliaiu, and there is 
also Newman in the English mind. And 
theic must always he two such strains in 
the mind id every great nation, because 
the very rea.-on foi which a nation i- 
ealled into lieiiig is not to live, as Joiiherl 
s.ivs JMalo li\'*‘.s. ill the thin n'giotis ol 
the up])er air, but to deal with llie Iran- 
sitorv dailv world ajjpearames, Its 

genius eannol bi- only the genius ol tin- 
fire and the rainbow and the dew. tin 
genius ol a Shelley oi a Goleridge <»r a 
Wordsworth. I'lile.ss you have that 

mingled genius you will never have a 
nation at all. But every man in Europe 
w}i(» cares for these things knows also 
that no peoples in our modern period we 
speak of today have produced so many 
and such splendid types of that exalted 
genius vvhicdi deals with the inner and 
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trlcmai u'Oilcl of realitv us Goniiany aild 
England. And 1 say lhal you will find 
in llu* rc*ally lyjncal minds of EnglanrI. 
in her Tennysons and her John Stuarl 
Mills, lhal hvo strands of reason inexlii- 
cahh woven togcllicr. Whal are llie 
hooks, and who are ihe men. lhal ha\e 
influenced Ihe prescnl generation ol 
thoughtful Englishmen ? there are still 
siHiie thi>ughtful Englishmen. 

'riiey are l.)ooks like Sarttn- Re.sartus. 
Emerson’s Essays, “In meinoriain”, 
Vrnohl’s Poonis. Arnohl's Essays. Marius 
the Epicurean. They are men like Words¬ 
worth. (loleridge. .Newman. Kiiskin. Ar¬ 
nold. Then who will ])oint out to us the 
inalerialistn. if you mean l>y materialism 
negleel of the inner life, in men ami hooks 
like these ? 

Ihe man who has ma<le the piesejil 
getieralion of Englisluneri is Xi'nold : ami 
iti lileralure lliert* is only one Arnold. 
Matthew Arnold. Tlie present generation 
would not. oJ e<Hii’se. hind ils('ll to every- 
ihiim which Mr. Aiindd said. Ihe, pliilo- 
-opli<*i'. Mr. llrudley from one side and 
I’role.ssoi Sidgwiek trom anolhei. fell 
upon him. willi somewhat misplaced as- 
peiil\. and the l>allie. 1 think, iit his last 
days went eeitainly against him to llu 
L:t)iiig down of llu5 sun. lake many olhei 
great teachers. Emerson, ho example. 
Ml. \rn"ld had no very eornplele or logi¬ 
cal system. But it will lie. found on in- 
ipjijy that lii.s greatness consists less in 
any one aspect of his work, tlian in tin 
whole of it taken logeihrr ; in his iniln- 
enee. ll will luue to lie reinemhered 
with ii’garil to lhe.se nnsystenialie men. - 
Gaily le also, on whom every body now is 
soeyeie. wlull Goethe saysahoul Dideorl- 
lhal after all the highest olliccofmind is to 
call oui' mind. Mi . Arnold was in Eng¬ 
land yvhat Renan and Taine were until 
thirteen years ago in France, a guarantee 
llial the things of ihe mind also would 
haye a hearing, AVe can now sec the in- 


lelleetual condition of France, despite her 
ucadcniy and her hrillient men. We can 
now read in the last great English contri- 
1/ution to European letters—and it is an 
imjjorlanl and valuable contribution— 
judguumis. about Renan and Goethe for 
example, which any one of us might be 
ashamed to re[)cal here. Noyv. while 
Mr. Arnold was alive, writers were 
afraid, yvhatever they might think, to pub¬ 
lish such foolisli things, not because they 
cared for ihe ridicule of Europe,, hul be- 
« au.M* Ml . Arnold's gentle irony was 
enough of ilseif to Ireeze ihese caprices 
in the hud. Ifowcver, unfortunately, Mr. Ar¬ 
nold is now dead. The ayvkwanl squad ol 
hiographeis kee])s liiing over his grave : 
hul it neyerlheless lemains a place of pil¬ 
grimage in England to very many in our 
generation who care foi- the things of the 
miml. l>iogia[»hers will not soon desec¬ 
rate Ids giave as lliey have Sainle-Beuve'.s 
and Gariy lc‘s. A im yyil! no douhl supposa- 
ihat Mr. Arnold is Imried in We.sirajni.s- 
Ici- Althey. beside, rennyson and lliow- 
ing. But it is not .so. WC, noyv bury llie 
interjireleis of thought in Wcslministei 
\hhey ; Inil not alway.s the lhinkcr.s «d 
the thought llieinseKes. George Eliot. 
Gailyle. Ruskin. We can read in a great 
I' reiu li poet. "I do not desire your kind ol 
feinu-. Vi liy should i go doyvii to pos- 
letilv witli yum magnates, ami yoin 
.lelojs, and your [loliticians ?" Hut deans 
and cha[)ters do not ]u e\dil AIi. Arnold’s 
gia\e hy tlie Thames at Laleliam from 
being a.s I haye saifl. .i [dace ol pilgri¬ 
mage in OUT generation. Vet yvho will 
iimleilake to point oiiL to ns the material¬ 
ism in .\inold. aiul none in the men who 
iiave made the best thought of England 
as it today is -then whal does this charge 
ol materialism against English literature 
mean ? 

J'lie only other matter concerning 
this list to which I shall now refer is that 
Indian booksellers .seem to offei In the 
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Indian public a certain quantity of con¬ 
temporary fiction. Now as a general 
rule the fiction of our day—certainly the 
fiction we see offeretl in India,—-is worth¬ 
less, The writers mean well, but they 
cannot help it. “In morality the good-will 
is everything ; but in Art it is nothing.” 
Nearly all bad poetry, for example, is 
the out(;ome of genuine emotion. We 
have only 60 or 70 years to live. Wo shall 
never have time to read even the best. 
We are only, as the Greek poet Menander 
says, out for a walk, so to speak, in uni¬ 
verse. Life was formerly long enough ; 
but it is not long enough now. What are 
three score years and ten ? even Plato 
had already cried out near the end of the 
Republic. “Faust” in our day complains 
that life is too short, and art is too long. 
Life is disproportioned. The breadth of 
it is too great for the length of it. The 
breadth of days which is the aim of our 
culture can only just be attained in the 
given time, and we seem to leave the 
stage like Fontenelle, just rvhen we were 
beginning to know about the world. So 
the public says to the minor poet, whom 
Wordsworth allowed, whom Goethe tole¬ 
rated, “We have nothing against you, 
your work is meritorious ; it is simply 
that we have no time. When the biolo¬ 
gists or the chemists, can give us 600 to 
700 years to live, then bring your work 
again.” The public from a sure and 
just instinct will not read the works of the 
minor poet, and it rightly will not buy 
the pictures of the minor painter. But for 
some reason for which I am still inquir¬ 
ing, it does read, encourages and even 
buys, the minor novelist. At the beginn¬ 
ing of our modern time, Napoleon, lord of 
the world of action, read and re-read the 
“Sorrows of Werther” seven times. Kant, 
who was equally supreme in the world of 
thought, was only once known to fail in 
taking his after-dinner walk. What was 
the cause ? He was absorbed in the great 


romance of Rousseau. Fiction it is which 
brings together those four master-spirits 
and sources of our time. But when one 
sees this fiction, this dull, opaque screen 
set up betwreen us and literature, one 
agrees heartily for the moment with every 
{>nc of the hard things said of novels by 
thinkers like Thomas Hill Green : and if 
one happens also to be in bilious mood, 
one is almost ready, moreover, to main¬ 
tain that the great novelists of the middle 
of the century, by exciting this horde of 
imitators, have done more harm to us 
than good. 

Now let us inquire more closely what 
it is that is offered to thoughtful men in 
India, under the gui.se of the modern 
spirit in our imaginative and historical 
literature—general literature. First of all. 
let us refuse to draw an impassable line 
between the critical account of pure lite¬ 
rature or belles letters and the account 
of past ideas and actions which we call 
history. Whoever has followed the 
widening of the boundaries in both these 
subjects during the last generation pro¬ 
bably feels that now more than ever 
before their territories overlap. Both his¬ 
tory and ordinary literature are a record 
of the human mind ; as distinguished from 
physical science, which is the description 
and record of the outer world ; and again 
from Philosophy, Art, and the higher 
poetry, which aim higher, and are, like 
Religion, efforts to interpret these two 
records, and to reconcile us to our place 
in the order. When we think of the story 
of man’s mind as shown in his groups, 
and in his collective culture, thought, 
action, we speak of History. When we 
observe it in more self-conscious moments, 
as reflected in the mirror of a represen¬ 
tative mind, which is therefore called 
great, we speak of Literature. 

For what is a great writer ? And in 
this connection let me refer you in pass¬ 
ing to Sainte-Beuve’s essay, “What is a 
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classic ?” which has been translated By 
Mr. Butler, and is happily quoted by 
Mr. Morley in his address on literature. 
(You should buy the things which have 
been addressed to popular audiences about 
reading, in English ; the best I know arc 
by Cardinal Newman, John Stuart Mill, 
Mattiiew Arnold, Mr, John Morley. 
Henry Netlleship. Professors Sidgwick, 
Tyrrell, Butcher, Jebb, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison). But from another point of 

view, from which we arc now consider¬ 
ing the matter, the greatest writer is sim¬ 
ply lie who most perfectly voices the 
emotion and the reason of the majority, 
w'ho shows us to its inner deeps the com¬ 
mon mind, the time-spirit of a civilisa¬ 
tion. Probably you will say that is 
deeply nature. But by majority I do not 
mean the majority of his contempora¬ 
ries, I do not mean that the great ivritet. 
shouts with the largest crowd, otherwise 
Mr. Kipling would be a great wrter. and 
tomorrow’s Daily Mail the greatest piece 
of English Htcialure which has yet 
appeared, NJot the majority of today 
nor of yesterday, nor of tomorrow, noi 
of any one land or time, hut a majority 
of discerning minds, the phronimi, those 
who know, in all the limes taken together. 
Tliere is a sentence from one of the 
great writers of the w'ovld, who lived 
about tin* year 4t)0 of the Christian era. 
His name was Augustine, and his sen¬ 
tence is now become famous in Europe, 
and memorable to students of our litera¬ 
ture, because of its place in the autobio¬ 
graphy of Cardinal Njswman. In llie 
battle of life that sentence called him 
from.one great regiment to serve in the 
more crowded ranks and under the more 
splendid and imposing banner of another. 
The sentence is, “Only one thing i.s con¬ 
clusive, and that is the final verdict of 
the whole round world.” And this 
applies not only to councils of religions, 
hut we may apply it to the councils of the 
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intellect also,- to intellectual ideas, aitd tet 
the writers who are the voices of those 
ideas, who ore their trumpeters in our 
ears and awaken us to them, 

A writer cannot become great, how¬ 
ever distinguished his thought, and 
however j)erfect his form, if he expresses 
nothing more than a secluded personality, 
like your Joubert for example, or only 
a small minority of minds. He is a great 
writer only if he voices what you and I 
feel also. A writer, it is true, may ex¬ 
press his most intimate and intricate 
who heard it in a bad translation and 
that the other day in Paris a Frenchmen 
who saw a Hamlet which I confess I 
thouglit ridiculous, a Frenchman who 
knows nnthing, probably, of the Teuto¬ 
nic mind, whose culture is exclusively 
Soulhern-European or Latin, has now 
written whal seems to me at least a more 
profound interpretation of it than any¬ 
thing you will find in Mr. Furness’s 
moo(b. as Shakespeare does in his son¬ 
nets, and pass with that personal bag¬ 
gage unchallenged or only challenged by- 
Mr. Hallam. But what is the reason ? 
appeal of which is so wide and lasting 
It is tha! he also wrote Hamlet, the 
collecliun. or in Coelhc. or even in 
('oleridge. 

I have mentioned Cardinal New • 
man's autnliiography. It ahvays seem.s 
to me that you will never get nearer the 
heart of an age than in its autobio¬ 
graphies and letters.—not necessarily of 
the great meji. hut of the men of the 
centre, ihc men who were their age, and 
who helped to make it. But in this period 
mosl of the aulobiographers are great 
men, and thus doubly interesting. They 
are Rousseau, Alfieri, Goetlie, and nearer 
our own time, Mill, Renan, Newman. 
Paltison, Ruskiit. George Sand. As a 
general rule. I would say, always listen 
carefully to every great man, when he 
talks about himself. He is talking about 
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>\hat lie knows ; and all his sympathies 
are inflamed. You may then get to hear 
something. In the great generation of 
the 19lh Cenlur>, they talked incessant¬ 
ly about themselves. Wordsworth. Ryron, 
Shelley, Chateaubriand, Seiiancour, de 
Musset, Ijcopardi. I’cople are more re¬ 
served now. But I will venture to say 
that in the notable 19lh Century books 
from Sartor Resarlus down to Amiel and 
Madame Eekcrmann and Marius the 
Epicurean, you Avill find most of what 
is called egoism. And ivlio has ever put 
more of himself and of his exjierience 
into his works than Goethe^ >et wo all 
call him universal. 

To read the biographies also would 
be one of the best, perhaps the very best 
way for an Indian to attack modern lite¬ 
rature. The works of M*"- Morley for ins¬ 
tance on France and the French mind, and 
for Germany one should begin with that 
old, out of date, discursive volume, Lewes’s 
Life of Goethe. In Lewes you will fol¬ 
low from the rising to the setting of its 
star one of the noblest and most serious 
lives ever lived by any man, the life of 
“him who sings to one clear harp in 
divers tones.” You will see the ideas of 
this age taking form, and you will see 
Napoleon with his armies marching 
through its pages, and you will hear the 
cannon of the battle of Jena, and you 
w'ill sec Schiller, and Scott and Manzoni 
and Madame de Stael,—not a great writ¬ 
er, hut a great influence, and though a 
woman, one of the makers of our time. 
But it does not matter how you begin. 
There are 1,000 gateways to the city of 
Idteralure. It does not matter so long as 
you do not begin with that radical error 
of the 100 best books. There are no 100 
best hooks. Books are good relatively to 
the reader also. The best 100 books for 
one man or for one country are not the 
same 100 hooks as for another man or 


another country. 'Fhe very idea of 100 best 
hooks is a misconception. Goethe, as 
.Saintc-Beuve says, was the greatest critic 
who every lived. A man once asked him a 
(luestion of tins kind. He replied “That 
is best which stimulates you to activity.” 
When such lists appear you may notice 
they are generally drawm up by special¬ 
ists, like Lord Acton, for a special pur¬ 
pose really, or by men eminent in some 
other pursuit than literature. The man 
Avho is really concerned with literature 
knows these lists are impossible. Besides 
I^ord Acton was a historian ; and. 
though I mention him with reverence, like 
most historians, he had and pretended , 
to have no feeling for literature. There 
are lists by men renownd in the worlds 
of science and of commerce. When they 
appear I always think of a story that f 
once heard a great judge tell at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Lord Chancellor Ellenhorough was 
told that Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, 
had written another poem. Rut his 
aiKswer was ; “If my hanker even said 
one witty thing, much more than if he 
published a poem. I should at once with¬ 
draw my hanking account.” The beginning 
and end of this matter really is that if 
you are one of those fortunate persons 
to whom literature happens to appeal, 
you will handle all books, or all that you 
can obtain, and from them you will 
choose your own. 

Literature, then, whether history or 
jiure literature we may perhaps considei 
as one record, the record of the human 
mind. The acceleration of intellectual 
movements is the striking feature of 
modern times. In nothing perhaps, are 
we moving faster than in the writing of 
history. The kind of history we are 
most familiar with, the narrative of poli¬ 
tical events, has now less importance. It 
is sometimes little more than a sort of 
chronology or framework to assist us in 
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iraclng the story o£ institutions, and re. 
iigioiis, and ideas, Voltaire had begun 
I his new method of history long ago ; 
but the earliest writer I happen to know 
who has clear remarks on the diminish* 
ing importance of politics in history is 
Renan. It is somewhere in his hooks on 
the Future of Science. This book, 
•‘L-avenir de la Science” appeared just 
in the middle of the 19th Century, and 
should be read by any one really inter¬ 
ested in our lime. It is one f)f those 
bofiks indeed which may be said in it¬ 
self to mark an ago ; in this case the age 
of which Comte had already said “It 
A\ill be the liislorical age.” So many 
thiril-rate French books are now trans¬ 
lated that there must surely be a trans¬ 
lation of it obtainable. I am sorry to say 
your copy here in the Public Library is 
ihe original. If Indians can read the 
Philosophy of Joubeil, '^urcly they can 
n'ad a work like this. 

Now, Ilf course, llclinhollz. Ralzel. 
and many other writers have enforced 
the same thing. We readers of history 
are very sensitive now t(j this newer arid 
wider conception of the way in which 
it should be written. The ideal is per¬ 
haps almost impossible to attain. The 
great general history published in 
France, vve say shows too much of the 
old merely national, or so-called patrio¬ 
tic, bias. Then there is our great Eng¬ 
lish work designed by Lord Acton. Who¬ 
ever pays attention to these things will 
sec as each volume appears, severe 
criticism of that great work, not in 
England, but in France, Germany, Italy, 
because it is said that important parts of 
the history of culture arc neglected ; 
and, as each nation complains of every 
other, that our national bias deflects the 
aim. So far as I can seem these criti- 
cims are generally mistaken. No his¬ 
tory con be written, so to speak, in the 
air, or entirely for cosmopolitan citizens 
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of the world, because as a ipatter of fact, 
they do not yet exist in large nuidbers. 
We have riot yet moved out finally of 
the old patriotic, national, age. No one 
laid more stress than Lord Acton on ih® 
conception of history as the history of 
ideas. I happen myself to have some 
great histories read and marked by hfan, 
and it is always the sequence of ideas, 
and not the concatenation of political 
events, which chiefly draws his atten¬ 
tion. And again, Universal Histories 
like that of Ranke—though written only 
five and twenty years ago—are severely 
criticised because of an inadequate con¬ 
ception of the civilisations previous to 
(b'ccce and Rome. 

As with the critical view of “his- 
lur)so M'illi the critical view of “pure 
literature’’ : its valuation and arrange¬ 
ment. The sense of relativity and suc¬ 
cession, what Edmond Scherer so well 
calls the ‘defeat of the absolute,” the 
<-omparalive view, governs the whole. 
You may have heard that former ages 
pronounced on literature by appealing to 
the authority of certain fixed laws, from 
wliich inflexible judgments and correct 
rorinulas for the different kinds of lite¬ 
rature were deduced. Whatever corres- 
])onded with these models was good: 
bad. As the rules of this game were 
purely speculative, so the work also was 
considered absolutely in itself, and isol¬ 
ated from its real c^onneclion with the 
time, the writer, and the society in 
which it appeared. Such a view of lite¬ 
rature was purely dogmatic. But the 
French have re-created literary criticism 
during the century which has passed, so 
that we now for the first time under¬ 
stand literature and its representation of 
society. As Germany is the land from 
which Europe has learnt historical 
criticism, but always has been the 
land par excellence of the criticism of 
literature. As this criticism and method 
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now lie before us, as ihey have left the 
hands of Sainte-Beuve, they aim at giv¬ 
ing us nothing less than the general 
march of ideas of the human mind. It 
is now less the idiosyncrasy of the genius 
himself which is the centre of interest 
than his representation of his age. Hence 
also the great space occupied in the new 
criticism by writers of the second and 
third rank hardly noticed before. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Sainte-Beuve 
was the founder of this school ; but it is 
only in him that we fully realise its mean¬ 
ing. Too little of his criticism, I fear, is 
translated. It is a deep, sinuous and 
placid river, which winds in and out, 
and then around the whole kingdom of 
ideas, and calmly reflects and gives us 
back the whole. 

Now, the modern view of things is 
that from which most knowledge takes 
the historical form. We have now acquir¬ 
ed an entirely new focus and perspect¬ 
ive, from which we see that things are 
only viewed in their true relations when 
viewed in succession. If we ask the great 
men of the modern time. Ihey will all in 
different words express the same central 
idea, that so far as literature is concern¬ 
ed, all knowledge assumes the form of 
sequence in lime, the historical form. 
Now, whether in the West or East, ordi¬ 
nary man can learn historical thing ; 
and this kind of thing is the essence ol 
the ■ modem spirit. The sense of succes¬ 
sion and relativity concerning all past 
developments gives us a tolerant com¬ 
parative standard. Our view becomes 
inclusive : whereas there have been other 
civilisations and other views which are 
exclusive, and which say to all outside 
them and beyond them : “You are bad ; 
we will not know nor inquire into you.” 
But the modern spirit is curious about 
all of men's past: it desires to know and 
accept and get the place in the scale of 
all. Even in the tribes of the hill and 


the jungle we see ourselves. The philo¬ 
sopher would not lay hands upon his 
father Parmenides, and the modern man 
observes in the savage his own past out 
of which he came. He does not con¬ 
demn, nor say to this race or that period 
“you are bad,” that is not acceptable to 
the spirit of our time. The contemporary 
Time-spiril yesterday did not exist, and 
again tomorrow it will not be. When 
we want to know, then it is not the time 
for our preferences and exclusions and 
pitting the spirit of contemporaries 
against the whole past. We say of all 
phases and stages of culture : “It is now 
ascertained that this was produced by 
such causes. It fulfilled such a function, 
and iti such succeeding circumstances we 
see it passing away.” We have at least, 
and a fter a long struggle, learned to 
accept humanity as a whole, and not only 
one or two shreds and patches of him 
which happen to be pleasing here and 
nuw. For the first time the world 
understands its past. When Voltaire 
laughs at the beginnings, we do not any 
longer say, “you are an amusing per¬ 
son” ; we say, “you are stupid, and dull, 
you have not the historic sense, no in¬ 
sight, no feeling for the early world.” 
We hear that archaeology has thrown 
her ray into “the dark backward and 
ab)sm'’ of lime, and we behold men 
even as ourselves. Eight or nine thou¬ 
sand years ago we can see them, in the 
“noonday of a late civilisation.” The 
prehistoric has become historic under 
our eyes. Now when we speak of the 
Renaissance, we remember also the ten 
Renaissance of Egyptian civilisation. 

l^t an Indian read only one contem¬ 
porary history, conceived in the modern 
spirit. Let him read Helmholtx's History 
of the World. There he will see the ear¬ 
liest records. Their archives are the 
caves in the ground, and their leaves are 
the layers of the rocks. He will see 100 
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civilisations passing befone his eyes'; 
each one with its 1,000 customs and 
usages. He will see every age, even the 
most transitory, deeming itself eternal, 
and every age ultimately transformed. 

This is the culture of history : this 
is the modem spirit, this extended and 
comparative view of things. No one has 
60 luminously expounded it for the ordi¬ 
nary man as Renan in his Future of 
Science ; no one has summed it up so 
well as SaintC'Beuve, with his “sense of 
relativity” or as Scherer with his “defeat 
of the absolute.” This it is which marks 
off our time from all others. “Belief 
yields to opinion, and opinion itself 
yields to knowledge.” The transparent 
merit of the 19th Century historians sur¬ 
vives the battery- of criticism directed 
against them within the last few years. 
The romantic historians with their so- 
called “resurrection” of the Past—even 
the greatest of them, even Michelet, even 
his IXth vol.—all are gone. It is the 
same with the Philosophies of History : 
the “defeat of the absolute” is every¬ 
where seen. In our time the European 
states open their archives, and the first 
explorers of those archives happened to 
be disciples of Hegel. The great men 
of the 19th Century, like Ranke, Michelet, 
Lord Acton, died in the faith that his¬ 
tory might be summed up in formulas 
such as the “development of the spirit 
whose nature is freedom,” But develop¬ 
ment of freedom, historic missions of 
certain races, teleologies, solidarity of 
progress and so on, all these conceptions 
have disappeared. Out of the general 
wreck of the Philosophy of History, 
perhaps only one plank is saved, 
namely, development. The biologists took 
it in two, and now die historians rescue 
themselves upon it and call it also evolu¬ 
tion. To the 20th Century historian 
progress is “change in the direction of 
our preferences,” happiness of the race 


m 

is an “utterance from the world of , 
emotion,” the migration of peoples e 
struggle for food, and history a parti 
from the unknown into the unknown. 

These changing conceptions remind 
us of the chief defect of history, already 
pointed out by Faust to Wagner on the 
threshold of the historic age. 

“The Past is a book sealed with 
seven seals. What we call the spirit of 
past times is at bottom only our own 
spirit, in which those past times are 
reflected. ” 

This exaggerates what we cannot 
deny, that it is impossible to acquire that 
absolutely certain objective view of the 
past which is the aim. There is always 
an undulation and refraction in the 
atmosphere of the present, which distort 
the image. There is a Time-spirit in 
every age which makes all contempo¬ 
raries, and of that Time-spirit the great 
man, even more than any ordinary man. 
is th« slave. But we need not go to 
Faust or to Schopenhauer or to Nietzsche 
for a criticism of history ; for we had 
already learnt from Aristotle that there 
is another truth of a higher kind. 

Nevertheless, history is an essential 
element in our culture, and never at any 
birnier time has the world been so inter¬ 
esting as the Indian student of history 
would find it now. He looks out upon 
it and sees that the process by which he 
has come into contact with a European 
race is only part of a world-process by 
which the inhabitants of its smallest dis¬ 
trict have almost suddenly spread their 
type of civilisation over the whole globe. 
Suddenly—because the acceleration of 
movement is the most striking fact of our 
time. He sees that the very first fact in 
history is the continual drift and migra¬ 
tion of races. The races of men are 
driven like the leaves in Vallombrosa ; 
since the dawn of history they are like 
the winds and the clouds and the tides 
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floAvijig round the globe. Everything is 
in motion, as Heraclitus said, and from 
(his il foUi>\¥s that we are in om* of the 
nio’-l inleri'sling ol all possible worlds. 
Tile I’asl of course is still more interest¬ 
ing than the l^resent. because it is more 
understood. But to the man who has 
leaiiil llii'ougli edueulioti and cullure to 
fake advantage of the world, everything 
is inleresliiig. This is the onl\ man. as 
the author of Marius so truly says, who 
has succeeded in life. Ask all the great 
men what one get.s by culture, which is 
the aim of our education, and wlial do 
they say V {^londorcrl's ‘‘grasp of things 
as tlicy are." jNewmanV “judgment.’' 
Kenan's ‘‘critical sense.’' (loethc’s “dwell¬ 
ing 'among penmuienl relations."' Schop¬ 
enhauer's "saving oneself fnmi the 
duminiun of the hour," Dante's, "irur 
point of comparison." the (ireck'‘ 
“common reason of the world"-' we 
shall find they all amount to insight, 
kmmlcdge of the world an it really is. 
This alone gives us what (ioelhe in his 
works would be found to give, a certain 
internal fieeiloin. Ibis inner iiarmonv. 
leading ns to action, is tljc aim ol all 
our culture of the mind. Literature, 
strenuously pursued, holds Ihi.^ imiei 
frecvlom for us ; an<l in the lilcvaluit* <d 
n<i limes oi- lands will von ftinl a mon* 
noble delaehmeiU than in our Eurojiean 
literature of the 19th ('enlmv. From 
nuo point ol view it sct'in- an inelfeetual 


age ill Europe. The last of die great 
philosojihcrs. indeed, brands il as tlie 
most de»j)icable age yet known. Il has 
sought, hut in spile of the British Asso¬ 
ciation we eannol as yet sec very much 
that has found. One might perhap,s 
clujaclerize it as the age of increasing 
eertuinly as to the past, and of increas¬ 
ing uncertainly as to the future. No one 
great idea niaslers il : it is not like some 
of the former great ages we have known 
in lh(i West, centuries sucli as we shall 
never .see again, whicli seemed to lift 
man from the earth aiul to make him 
eternal. But in no age of the world will 
you lind a dee[)er inner sincerity. The 
vvhole lifcrulurc is a witness to Pascal's 
saying, that it is only in tlie truth that 
we shall set up out icsl ; and il is this 
nolile sjiiril of search animating it 
vvhiih eonstitules its true greatness, 
riien- are two iilleranees. ever memor¬ 
able. whieh might sum it ;i11 up. The 
fir.-l is (Jocihe's. who tells us in one ol 
the immortal lyries of the world, that man 
only of all beings lealises himself in 
allmiijiling the iiujiossible. The secvuwl 
is Lessing's, who at the o|)ening of this 
ai>e. said that the search foi truth is a 
lliglier good even move tlian the liulli 
itself, fn this qiicsl ul least vve Indian or 
EuropciMi shall find our own soub. iind. 
we eun leave helnml us. us (loolhc says 
Sehillei left behind him. the eommon. and 
the false, and the evervdav . 



On Journalism 
& Journalists 


The following three articles by 
Ramananda Chatterjec—the first 
of these a short paragraph-*deal 
with his views of the prerogatives 

and responsibilities of journalism 

and the journalist. 



'Editorial Policy’? 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJI- 


[From The Modern Review 
Oct. 1925-P. 473] 


“Regarding the charge that 
Tk’ Modem Review suffers from 
lack of ‘editorial policy’ wc can 
only say that we care only for 
truth and principles, not ‘policy’, 
and we try always to decide 
what ought to be said, not with 
reference to what wc may have 
written before, but in the light 
of the knowledge and experience, 
we possess at the time of writing. 
Wc arc not guided by any 
mechanical adherence to what 
is regarded as consistency, but by 
regard for truth and principles.” 



journalism in india 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

Nothing like leatlier, thtsy say. Ome 
upon a time, so the story runs, a town 
being in danger ol a siege called together 
a council of the chief residents to fi.x 
upon the best means of defence. A 
mason stood up and a shipbuilder coun¬ 
selled “wooden walls”. Last arose a cur¬ 
rier and said, “There’s nothing like 
leather.” As a journalist I have, of 
course a good conceit of my profession. 
Nevertheless, I do not wish to imitate 
the example of the worthy leather- 
dresser and observe that, among pro¬ 
fessions, “There's nothing like journa¬ 
lism.” 

1 may be reminded to the other ver¬ 
sion of the saw, “nothing like leather,” 
which is understood to mean. “Nothing 
like leather to administer a thrashing”. 
Journalism is, no doubt, very often used 


to give people a regular drubbing. But I 
do not think my fellow-journalists would 
like to run a race with the knights of the 
thong or the cane for first place as censors 
of morals. 1 say this with all respect for 
the journalistic genius of whom Morley 
tells in his Recollections : 

A young man once applied to me for 
work, when I was editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazelle. I asked him whether he had 
any special gift or turn. “Yes”, he said, 
“I tliink I have a natural turn for Invec¬ 
tive !” “Thai’s capital”, said I, “but in 
any particular line, may I ask ?” “Oh no 
—ficneral Inveclive”. I found myself 
yesterday blessed with a wonderful out¬ 
pouring of this enchanting gift. 

Fletcher of Saltoun wrote in his 
Account of a conversation concerning a 
Right Regulation of Governments for the 
Common. Good of Mankind : “I knew a 
very wise man, so much of Sir Christo¬ 
pher's sentiment, that he believed if a 
man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation”. 

An Indian journalist would be con¬ 
sidered oversanguine and conceited if, 
following in the footsteps of Fletcher, he 
were to declare : “Lei me but make 
all the newspapers and periodicals of a 
nation, I would not care who should 
make its laws”. 

Having said all this to prove that we 
journalists are not wanting in humility, we 
may be permitted to claim that our pro¬ 
fession is a very useful, very influential, 
and very honourable one. It is not meant 
that there are no useless journals, none 
which have little influence or have influ¬ 
ence of the wrong sort, and none which 
are conducted in a dishonourable mann¬ 
er. What is submitted is that, like other 
things, journals as a class are to be 
judged by the best specimens or at least 
by those which may be regarded as aver¬ 
age or normal ones. 


N, 
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Ju^l as capable jouniulisis of bigli 
character whose mission is to servo iiian 
can do great good, so those newspaper 
men whose charaeler and intentions are 
the jcvcrse are a source of great danger 
to the world. I'ive )ears ago, at the 
annual dinner of the Uomhni District of 
the Iiislitiile of Journalists,* Lord Hewart, 
(diicf Justice of England, once a journal¬ 
ist himself, -aid in the course of his 
s|>(‘ech : 

A iienspa])er has a considerable 
jtoucr. especially for mischief. Suppo.se 
that a man ha.s acfjuired a great deal of 
inono) and he puls that money into soai», 
mustard, tobacco, or any household coni- 
moditj, his opinions, like.s iind dislikes 
are j>recisel\ of as much consequence to 
the civilised world as they were before. If 
he wa.s a foolish person liefore. his 
friends know' he is a foolish per-on still. 
But supj)ose that the same man choose.- 
to put his money into double rotary print¬ 
ing maheincs, the merest caprice and whim 
of that man. by the mere force of this 
mechanical duplication, may become a 
danger to the peace of the nvoiid. 

I say in all .seriousne.ss that that is a 
ver\ formidable circumstance. Wlien you 
put aside for the moment the dreadful con¬ 
sequences of infinite multiplication—bvy the 
double rotary machine—it may now be a 
quadruple rotary—the merit of the news¬ 
paper dejjends, in the last resort, upon 
the individual capacity and character of 
the man who writes. The merit or de- 
inerit of that which is given to the pub¬ 
lic depends absolutely upon the charac¬ 
ter and the attainments of the indi\idual 
journalist. 

'file pow'er for mischief that Lord 
Hew'art spoke of is possessed particularly 
by widely circulated newspapers in 
powerful independent countries. In sub¬ 
ject countries like India, no newrspaper, 
whatever its influence or however large 
its circulation, can endanger the peace of 


the worhl. But journals in India, parti¬ 
cularly those owned and conducted by 
I'luropeans, can do great haitn to the 
cause t»f India's political, economic, edu- 
cati<*nal and social progress. Tliough 
Indian-owned and Indian-edited journals 
cannot cause wars, iJiey can nevertheless 
fonienl intcrcoramunal hatred and jea¬ 
lousies and thus jeopardize the progress 
of the country. It ought, therefore, to he 
the primary concern of an Indian jouni- 
alisl to .study how' he can <lo good to his 
eomiljy and the worhl. Ilis pow'cr for 
good depends on his character, attain- 
nienl.-. and capacity. And the good 
which a journalist can do is eery great 
indeed. The wa)s in which ho can serve 
Ills people and all mankind are the ways 
in which social lefonnevs, oduealors, 
spiritual tcacher.s, and great and good 
stale.smen servo man and in which finan- 
ciois and industrialists may serve man but 
often <lo not. It is for this reason that 
Wcjidell Phillips, the American abolition¬ 
ist, reformer and orator, declared : "‘Let 
me make the newspaper and I care not 
who makes the religion or the laws”. 
When he said this, he liad the ideal 
newspaper in view'. Like all other ideals, 
journalistic ideals cannot he entirely 
realized ; hut we can in any ease make 
strenuous endeavours to come up to them. 

It is only in recent years that some 
Indian journals have been started mainly 
as business enlorprise.s. Formerly Indian 
newspapers for the most pari used to be 
(ouducled mainly with the object of serv¬ 
ing the country. I do not mean to sug¬ 
gest that no journal conducted for pecu¬ 
niary gain can do good to the country, 
though ill starting and running newspapers 
the sole or chief object should not be 
money. It is true, newspapers cannot be 
(ionducted without money ; but sufficient 
money can be earned for running a jour¬ 
nal without sacrificing moral principles 
and public good. 
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Itie average youiig Indian juurital- 
iat who . works for money takes to the 
profession with a high object. His 
achievement can,' however, only be com¬ 
mensurate with his character, attain¬ 
ments. capacity and industry. Whatever 
his ultaimncnls, capacity and industry, 
«he eaimot be much of a public benefac¬ 
tor unless he possesses character. He 
diould also be able to work very hard 
systematically regularl). A journalist 

iieccl not be without genius ; hut however 
great a genius he may he, he must be 
prepared for a life of unremitting toil to 
l)cgin with—-call druggery. if you will 
Readlne.‘'s is another quality which he 
must have. lie should have all his wits 
about him. A journalist cannot suc¬ 
ceed in his professit)n if his memory be 
not \cty retentive and capacious ; for 
one cannot command u reference 

library everywhere aiul at all limes and 
very frequently there is no time to con¬ 
sult books. At the same time, accuracy 
must never be sacrificed. Moreover, there 
are things which cannot be found in any 
book, which a man learns by using his 
eyes and ears ; and though a journalist 
should carry a note-hook with him, 
everything that one secs and hears can¬ 
not be noted down immediately. 

Journalists should cultivate the 
habits of considering a question from as 
many points of view as possible, of judi¬ 
cious impartiality and of calm and 
balanced judgment. Eloquent and im¬ 
passioned writing may' come after. It is 
a mistake to think that any one can be 
free from bias and prejudice without 
effort. It should be a journalist’s cons¬ 
tant prejudice, partisanship and self-in¬ 
terest. Though a hero does not court 
danger and death and though it is not a 
soldier’s ideal to run unnecessary risks, 
yet it is only a truism to say that an ideal 
journalist should be quite fearless. 

Journalese has been the butt of 


ridicule of meoy, .w:ho are taasters- ^f; k 
good literary style. But, bpkever uMicb 
it may Im carried down, }£ a journalist 
can write clearly, forcibly and tersely,; 
lie will 1« able to gain his object, 
though he maj' not have cultivated all 
the graces of style. 

A journalist may be truly said to 
have taken all knowledge as liis province. 
It would l)e difficult to say what kind of 
knowledge would be i)erfeclly useless to 
him. The omniscience of editors is a 
well-worn joke. But though it goes without 
saying that editors, like other human 
l)eings, cannot be onmiscient, the more 
subjects and more thing.s they know, the 
}>etier fitted for their work they would 
be. 

The chief subject of discourse and 
discu.s«ion in iicwsi)apers is politics. Hence 
jmlitics in .the abstract and as embodied 
is the history and laws of nations and 
their constHulions and govemmenl 
should be seriously studied l>y journa- 
lisls. .'\s we have to do wdtb India, a 
sliuly of Western politics alone, from the 
works of Aristotle and MachiavclU 
downvv anls, will not do for us. It is 
necessary for Indian journalists to read 
Sukranili, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, 
the ma\ims of Kamandaka, the Santi 
Parva of the MahalAarata, etc. An up- 
lo-rlalc journalist needs to be acquainted 
with oven the latest thing in popular 
government, viz., the principles under- 
Iving the soviet government of Russia. 

Circumstanced as India is, we cannot 
do without a sound knowledge of 
history, w'hich is a sure cure for national 
despondency. The history of those 
peoples in particular which, after arriving 
at a high stage of civilization and then 
falling into dei’ay or remaining unpro¬ 
gressive, have again joined in the onw'ard 
march of nations, is sure to hU ns with 
new life and hope> The history of Japan 
is well worth study, A somewhat detailed 
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kimwlcdge of the hislon of our own 
country is necessary, in order that we 
may knoAc why and how wc have heeome 
wlial we are an<l how we may he what 
wo oiifrhl to be. No true lo\cr of his 
country wants bloody revolutions. History 
lolls>« us their causes. A journalist who 
is a serious student of history may be 
able to s.ugjiesl how bloody revoliitiotis 
Jiiay be i)ve\cnled. and how at the same 
time ordered jnopress resulting speedily 
in a |)ea(.-eful rexolulion may be secureil. 

'I'lie lii.sl big war and its afler- 
efleets liave convinced thinking men in 
all eixilised lands that the fates of all 
people^ and nations are inextricably 
inl(“iwo\en. 'Ibis makes it necessary for 
all jiub-lic men an<l news|)aper man to 
be ac'juainled with xvorld history and 
world [jolilics. Indian newspapers and 
periodicals generally fight shy of the di.s- 
ciission of foreign polities, partly be¬ 
cause of ignorance, mainly because oi 
pic-f»ceupalion with our own disabilities- 
gri<'\ ances. and misery. It would be 
belter if we could feel more at home in 
international polities, it is true, formally 
and olficially India has no independent 
political relations with other countries. 
lJul informally ami non-officially, we can 
influence and be influenced by foreign 
nations. 

The interdependence of nations would 
be more evident even to the man in the 
.•ilreet lif be knexv and xvould only think 
of iti. in the spheres of e<inimere<‘. 
induslrx. finance, banking, business in 
general, ami economies than in the 
province of {lolities. Nexvspajrer jiien 
lia\e. therefore, tt» L»e in their clement in 
economics ond all that is related thereto 
and included therein. 

I.iktr house.s. machinery and vehicles, 
social systems, too, are liable to decay 
ami disruption, lliey can be mended or 
renovated to the advantage of society by 
ihostf wild an* ae<juainted with human 


jisycli'i»logy, moral philosophy and the 
j)rinciples of sociology. Aftthropology. 
the ])rinciple8 of heredity, and the art 
ami science of race culture as related 
to sociology should also engage our 
attention. 

Progress and im]>rovemenl are 
iin]»ossible ftn* any people without educa¬ 
tion, The art and science of education, 
ihe relation of the State to education, the 
influence of Art, l.iteraliire. Science amt 
Religion ou national character, and how 
these in llu'ir turn are influenced l>y 
national character.—ll»ese are subjeel.*- 
well worth the serious attention of those, 
who desire faithfully to serve their 
people. 'rh(;rc is not the least doubt that 
ebildren and. along with ihimi. all nian- 
kiml luive suffered beeau.se of ignorance 
of ebild |>sycbology. Our loss has been 
no les- beeau.se of ignorance of wbal 
women are capable of and owing to 
j)reconcei\ed !iolb)ns relating to the sex. 
j\ew.s])a])ei' men shoubl bav^e sufficient 
up-to-date knowledge tv> Ite able to do 
full justice to the women'.s cause. 

News relating to crimes, arre.sls. 
trials, judginejits, piini.sliments. j)risoiis. 
jjrisoii-reform, etc., from mH an incon¬ 
siderable portion of the contents of 
newspajteis. Hence journalists require to 
k>uiw jurisprudence, criminology, and 
(Wfiology . 

Editors liave to discuss village and 
t«*wji imjnuvemenl sebenies. the respective 
{ulvaiitage-H and <lisadvaiitages of rural 
and urban life, rural ami urban sanitation, 
etc. Our equipment sliould. therefore, 
ijielude a knowledge of the history and 
causes of outbreaks of epidemics, sanita¬ 
tion. I(iw'n-)>1niming. & c. 

\iilage ami town industries (includ¬ 
ing agriculture!, and various vocations 
and professions ar«‘ necessary for the 
existence and progress of society. All 
kinds of productive activity arc attended 
with some disadvantages or other. Publi- 
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cisU ought to he able to suggest aad 
discuss their remedies. This would re¬ 
quire an adequate knowledge of these 
industries, etc. Mining laws, forest laws, 
etc., should he such os would tend to the 
conversation and promotion of the 
interests td the i)eople of a country. To 
‘be able to safeguard such interest we 
require to be acquainted with such laws, 
particularly with mining laws, in all 
progressive and democratically governed 
countries. A knowledge of geology also 
will not come amiss. 

All questions and legislation relating 
to labours in field, factory and plantation 
have to he studied by us. The publica¬ 
tions of the International Labour Office 
at (ieneva have facilitated such study. 

Vitally connected with agriculture 
and other industries are the problems of 
Railway transportation and adminis¬ 
tration, shipping and navigation on the 
high seas, coastal navigation, inland 
waterways, motor traction along high¬ 
ways, aerial transport, radio, telegraph, 
tele(»hone and jiostal lules and rales, 
customs duties, transit dues, octroi, 
terminal taxes, tariff, etc. Great j>ro- 
gress has been made in the handling of 
these problems in the West and in Japan. 
We should he acquainted with the slate 
of things in all these matters in the most 
progressive countries. As forming the 
ground work for such studies, a thorough 
knowledge and grasp of commercial 
geography would be of great use. 

In politics and in industries, as well 
as in transportation, larger and larger 
masses of men are'getting involved and 
interested day by day. Crowd psychology, 
implying a knowledge of the group mind, 
should also, therefore, be studied by us. 

'fhe duty of journalists is to conserve 
all that is good in the existing state of 
things, to revive, if possible, all that 
was good in the old order, to reform abuses 
where they exist in order that the good 


may survive, and to suggest and help 
in the introduction of what is new for 
the promotion of the common weal. 
Progress in any sphere of life is 
dependent on progress in all other 
spheres. Hence a publicist who is a 
genuine and thoughtful progressivisl in 
any sphere cannot hut support and 
sympathise with progress in all other 
directions. But faitli in the possibility 
of j)rogress in anj sphere and all spheres 
is itself horn of faith—it may he un¬ 
conscious faith-—in the certainty of 
human improvement. 'fhat, again, is 
founded on the conviction—though we 
may not always he conscious of the fact 
—that this universe is ruled by an Imma¬ 
nent and Transcendent Spirit Whose will 
makes for the welfare of man. 

Hence, when W'endell Phillips 
declared that.if he were allowed to make 
the newspaper he would not care who 
iiutde the laws or the religion, he had in 
mind, not the <>r(Unary run of money¬ 
making partisan or sensational news- 
])apers or the gutter press, hut ideal 
newspapers conducted by persons who, 
in addition to being statesmen of high 
character, lofty aims, great capacity and 
ripe wisdom, are inspired with the 
faith of the man of God and guided by 
the light that lightens the world. 

Nb» journalist can know everything 
no one can become a walking ency¬ 
clopaedia . Some of us have to specia¬ 
lize in some subjects, others have to 
specialize in certain others. 

It has been said above that a joumq- 
list need not be without genius. Some 
very distinguished men of genius have, 
however done journalistic work. A living 
example is that of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Ordinarily, however, journalism does not 
require genius of a high order, but only 
the qualities and talents which have been 
referred to before. Nor should it be 
taken for granted that a great or a 
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successful journalist is to be counted 
among the imtnoraU. We cannot too 
clearly grasp or too vividly and tena¬ 
ciously bear in mind this fact. For, as 
it is our task sometimes to sit in judg- 
incnl on even the greatest poets, philo- 
so[»hcrs. artists, and scientists, we are 
apt to suffer from a swelled head, 
considering ourselves equal and some¬ 
times superior lo those whom wi* 
criticize. 

It has been said abo\e that a jour- 
nulisl may be said to have taken all 
knowledge for his province. Ihil his 
special function is to make even abstruse 
and difficult things intelligible to the man 
in the street. This he has to do without 
sacrificing accuracy. It is a hartl job. 
Itul if he cannot do it. he will fail in his 
duly a? ])opu}ar educator. For his 
husiiiess is not mcnjly with the 
eiihenieral politics of the hour, but 
with all that makes life worth living. So 
all knowledge and heauly, all elevating 
influence.^, all that make.s for power, 
have lo be brought lo everybody's doors, 
in aeeeptable hut not sensational forms. 

ft is a main part of our duty to 
report and record what hap]>ens. Now. 
these liappeiiings arc of various kinds. 
Some are good, some had ; some sen¬ 
sational. some quite humdrum. Things 
which arc bad are reported to a far 
greater extent than things which are 
good. (h'iininai news of various .sorts 
and the reports of many kinds of courts 
make more ‘’interesting’” copy than 
stories of the good that is being done 
all over the worhl in innumerable ways. 

1 do not know whether this is inevitable. 
Hut [>erhaps it is }>ossihle to narrate 
even little acts of kindness and courtesy 
in a charming and inspiring manner. 1 
must confess 1 do not possc.ss this gift. 
Hut others do. We arc all too ready to 
report that oru; man kicked another and 
that the assailant was brought Iiefon* a 


magistrate, hut nut the fact that a blind 
man was led hy a little I/uy at consider¬ 
able risk to himself across a public 
thoroughfare along which continuous 
streams of all sorts of vehicles were 
rushing. Or take this true little anec¬ 
dote. A. Mind old hegger woman sat 
by the wayside with her hand outstretched 
asking for alms. Many a well-to-do jwjrson 
passed her by, without taking any notice 
of l«‘r. Hut another old begger woman, 
who wa.s reluriiing lo her hovel, after 
the day'.- colleelion of alms, saw her, 
look pity on her. and gave her some¬ 
thing out of her own all too in sufficient 
store •>f dole.s. Or take this other true 
.story . During the la.sl famine year in 
Hunkurn. in a small village, a little hoy. 
helonging Ic) u very poor family all whose 
memhers had heeii literally reduced lo 
skeletons, got a little food for himself 
unseen by his hrolhers and sisters. But 
as soon a- he had got it, he went to 
lhein 4»r hi.- own accord and shaied. it 
with them. 

As examples of courtesy and kindness 
are generally not iei)ortcd. whereas 
instances of rureness and cruelty are. an 
impression may prevail that in this world 
there is more of the latter than of the 
hniiier and that in human nature the evil 
pre<loiiiinale.s over the go<a1. No doubt, 
if tiewspajier.s look lo rc|>orling the 
former, there might sometimes be the 
danger of ostentation and theatricality in 
well-doing and some faked stories, too. 
But hy a process of sifting what is 
genuine may he separated from what is 
not. Of many of the donations rejKn’ted 
in newspajMTs. it cannot he said that the 
donor’s left hand did not know what the 
right hand did. Yet such announce¬ 
ments serve a useful purpose. It should be 
notcfl here with pleasure Uiat tlw orga¬ 
nised activities of all public bodies anti 
institutions whose object is to do good 
are given publicity lo hy our newspapers. 
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As Ixitween couiifrics, peoples, 
nations and governments, all signs of 
strained relations, all sinister surmises 
and suspicions and scares arc quickly 
published. But the efforts to pronioU* 
amity between j)eoples. and all those 
things which naturally go to draw peoples 
clo.'^er tow'artls one another, do not 
nx-eive prompt and prominenl publica¬ 
tion. and most often they arc not at all 
]»ubHshed. The Avorld-pnblie may thus 
Ik! led to believe that all peoples are only 
Mailing for an opportunity to fly at one 
another’s throats ; which may not Ive a 
fact. It has often .seemed to me that we 
journalists do not do all that we can to 
]>romote friendshi]) between the jM*o[>le‘. 
of the earth. If w<* devoted more time 
ami spare to the literuliires. arts. Immam' 
and pliilaiithropie aelhities and the like, 
of different couirtrie", the people.s of the 
woihl might lo\e and res])e<‘t one another 
nutre Ilian tlwy do. This i.- a kind ol 
work which jouriuils lielonging to power¬ 
ful nalion.s can do better than others. 
But tJiev do not. If they really want to 
promote peace. lhe\ should do sui'h 
w ork. 

Our duly being to report wlial is 
hajipening in the world, we should not 
oidy record new scientific discoveries 
ami in>entions. but also take note of new 
ideas, thoughts, feelings and impulses 
anti forms of beauty' as they manifest 
ihcmseivt's in the work of eontcinporary 
thinkers, jwiels. philosophers and artists 
of different countries. No doulil. it is 
not so easy to discern the emergence of 
new thoughts, ideas, hums tif beauty, 
feelings and impulses as to grasp aiul 
publish the other things which arc our 
usual stock in tratle. Hut the things which 
may be called objective <»r external 
ha]qienings ought not to fcv • allow^cd to 
monopolize all. our attention, to the 
exclusion of what may be styled siib- 


m 

jective happenings or , events i» 
inner W'orld, 

Movements and organisations whfeb' 
strike across the barriers of uountrv 
race, nation, creeil and language have 
begun to claim our attention. This is all 
to the good. A time there was when 
hi.storv was understood to mean a ehro- 
lucle of the rise and fall of dynasties, of 
dynastic wars due to dynastic ambitions, 
fights helwi*en nations and their kings, 
cir-. A .soumler and more comprehensive 
\ iew of the historian's work has pre- 
\ailed l'<»r some lime past. Modern books 
of history whicli apjiroach the irleal are 
historu-s of jK*oples- -<)f their culture and 
eUiIi/.alion. of the evolution of their 
society. literature, art. commerce, indus¬ 
try. and the like, and their interaction. 
I'lie historian also n<»tes how there has 
hen anti may lie the spread of cultural 
iiinueiiee of various kinds, thougli there 
may not have Iteen any political and 
economic conquest and domination. 

Italian and Freiuh influence was in 
the useeiidanl in England long after all 
traces of Bomaii or Norman supremacy 
had djsappear«‘d in Great Britain. India 
innuenced many countries which she 
never conquered. Though a subject 
country now, her philosophy, religion, 
literntiire and art are still influencing 
mankind. The influence of the English 
language extends over countries which 
luigland never conquered. Not to refer to 
diM'per and more imporlanl proofs of the 
fact, two small incidents may Iw referretl 
to. One is that a treaty which was 
concluded between Japan and Russia 
was composed originally in English and 
ratified and was subsquently translated 
into Japane.«e and Russian. Similarly, 
recently the. Italo-Allvanian treaty wras 
drawn up in EngHsIi. 

The change in tire conception of 
hislMv indicated above ought to bring 
about a change in the conception of oui 
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tiuly as joumalisls. For newspapers are 
fraf^inenfs of the history of our own 
times. 

Ours is a very difiicult tusk. 1 shall 
point out the diflicuilies with reference 
to Indian conditions. We have to serve 
and please many masters. The staff of 
those journals which are owned by 
('upitaiists have to .serye them. They may 
not in all cases haye to do their hiddin;; 
directly, hut there is indirect, perhaps 
iinconscunis, jnessure on their minds. 
But even in the case of tho.se who own 
their own j)apers, there are other masters 
to .serve and please. There is the circle 
of readers, drawn from all or some 
political, .social, religious i orthodox or 
reforming), or communal sections. There 
are the advertisers. And last of all, one 
must not offend the ruling hureaucracy 
beyond a certain more or less unkn<jwii 
and unknowable point. Having to serve 
so many masters, y\e may seek to be 
excused for not listennig above all to 
the voice of the Master within, speaking 
through our conscience. Hut there t:an 
be no excuse. Ours i.s a sacred duty, W^e 
mast not sacrifice our <-onvictions for any 
advantage whatsoever. Great is the tem¬ 
ptation to play to the gallery ; hut our 
task is to mould and guide as rvell a.s to 
give publicity to pulrlii' opinion. Capita¬ 
lists who are not journalists hut own 
journals should not interfere with the 
freedom of opinion of their staff. If 
they want a particular kind of policy to 
he adopted, they would be well-advised 
in choosing and employing only such 
men as have the same kind of poii.ical 
opinions as themeselves. 

'fhe very nature of our work rouses 
in us the desire to he first in the field. 
Nevertheless we must hasten slowly and 
publish new.s and views and conclusions 
after due deliberation and examination 
of all the evidences and arguments 
available. Tliat requires equanimity, 


impartiality and self-examination. The 
spirit of partisanship is one our greatest 
enemies. It often impels us to take it 
for granled that those who do not belong 
to our j)arty must neces.sarily I>e wrong 
to act from wrong motives. 

It is obvious that the spread of 
literacy and education has grately to do 
with the progress of jounialksm and 
journalistic success. Political freedom 
and economic prosperity are other factors 
in such progress and success. Religious 
and .social freedom also are indispensible 
for progress in journalism. Indians are 
for the most part illiterate, only 82 per 
thousand persons, aged .5 and over, being 
literate. India is also a dependent country 
subject to stringent and elastic laws of 
.sedition, etc. Oiir religious and social 
servitude is another obstacle. And, last 
of all. India is a very poor country. No 
wonder then that we possess only a small 
number <»f journals compared with other 
peoples who are more educated, more pro¬ 
sperous and politically and socially 
free. The following tables will give some 
idea of the position we occupy in the 
field of journalism. The figures are 
taken from the Statesman's Year-Book 
for 1927. 


Country 

Population 

Nntnher of 
Journals 

India 

318,942,480 

3,499 

Canada 

United States 

8.788,483 

1,554 

of America 

115,378,000 

20,681 

Japan 

61,081,954 

4,592 

Chile 

3,963,462 

627 


The table shows that in proportion 
to her population India possesses a much 
smaller number of newspapers and perio¬ 
dicals that the countries named above, 
which are all politically free and more 
educated and prosperous. But the 
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mere number of India’s Journab perWpii 
gives an exaggerated idea of her pro¬ 
gress in this resppcl. For. whereas in 
U.S.A., Japan, ele.. jnany newspaper.^ 
and periodicals have each sales exceeding 
a million, no journal in India has a 
circulation of even 50,()00. most papers 
having a circulation of onl) a few 
hundreds or a thousand. 

Though India has a large jmpulalioii. 
the niuUiplicil) of languages spoken here, 
added t<* the ]ue\ ailing illiteracy, stands 
in the way of ain vernacular journal 
having a very large circulation. Of all 
vernaculars Hindi i.-^ sp(Aeii by the largesl 
number of persons, namely, about 9‘J 
millions of people, Bui unfortunately all 
the Hindi-speaking regions itt India are 
among tlie most illiterate in tlu' eoiintrv. 
Moreover, as llie .speakers of Hindi live 
in >1 or .*) (lifferenl provinces, and as 
owing to distance and olliei t-auses. 
paj)ers published in one j)ro\in(T do not 
lireiilate largeh in others. Hindi papers 
raijMol under present eii’cuinstances have 
a huge circulation. About fifty millions 
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transport are mostly in their manufactur¬ 
ing hands, their papers get plfSAty of adver¬ 
tisements. Our journals cannot prosper 
and multi)>ly in number unless idt oor 
adults are able to read, and unless the 
commerce, manufacturing industries and 
transport of our country come into our 
liands. 

Besides illiteracy aiul (Uher causes,* 
our postage rates stand in the way of the 
oirculatioii of our papers. In Japan post¬ 
cards cost four and a half pies, in India 
6 pies. In Japan the lowest postage rate of 
newspairers is half sen or one and a hall 
pie ; here if is .'t pies. There arc diffe¬ 
rences in Qlbcr ilem.s. too, all to the 
advantage of Japan. For this and other 
reasons, though Japan has a much smaller 
[lopulaiion than India, the. number of 
letters, postcards, newspapers, parcels and 
packets dealt w'ith by the Indian Post 
Office i'< smaller than the volume of ordi¬ 
nary (as a part from the foreign I mail-ma¬ 
tters handled )>> the Japanese Post Office, 
us the followijig table shows. 


(loiintry 

India 

Ja]>an 


Population 

.M».942.I1!0 

r)1.0{n.9.>4 


Mail Matters Year 

1,211.425,23.S 1924.-25 

3.8(16.120.000 1920-21 


of peojdc sjjeak Bengali. Most of them 
live in Bengal. But «)wing to most of 
them being illiterate. Bengali journals 
also cannot have a largt; circulation. Each 
of the other verna<’ulars is spoken by less 
than 25 millitms. and several by only a 
few bundred Ihoiisands. Some, papers 
(’onducled in English particularly lho,sc 
owned and edited by Britishers, circulate 
in more than one province*, riie British- 
owned and British-edited papers are pros¬ 
perous than Indian one? ; l>ecau.se the 
British sojourners here arc well-to-do and 
can all buy pai^r.**, atid the adults among 
tliem are all literate. Another reason is that 
as India’s commerce, trade, industries and 


The invention of type-writing 
machines has greatly facilitated the 
speedy prejiaration of quite legible 
"copy" for the press. But so far as the 
V ernaculars of India are concerned, the 
invention has not benefited their writers 
much. For. those vernaculars have diffe¬ 
rent kinds of character and alphabets, 
for all of which typewriters have not 
been invented. And the machines cons¬ 
tructed for some of the vernaculars are 
not at all as satisfactory and for Raman 
j'haracier?. A great difficulty is the exis¬ 
tence in Sanskt'itic alphabets of numerous 
compound consonantal letters and the diffe¬ 
rent forms which the vowels assume 
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wlifn connecleit with consonants. The 
conipound consonantal letters and these 
duplicate vowel forms could l>e done away 
nith by abolishing the convention that 
the vowel («l3|)(7is understood in all 
( onsonants written without the hititanlu 
sign. My suggestion will be clear from 
the following two examples : instead of 

writing ) we should write 

which in Roman 
characters would be Variijn ; instead 
of writing ) we should ^vritc 

which would bo hhnkti 

in Roman characters. 

A far greater handicap ibaii llie 
absence <»f .satisfactory l)pewriling 
machines for our vernaculars is the non; 
existence of lype-ca.sting and selling 
machines like the linol)pc, the monotype, 
etc., for our vernaculars. Linlcss there 
be .such machines for the vernaculars, 
daily newspaper in them can never 
promptly supply the reading public Avilh 
news and comments thereupon as fresh 
and full as newspapers conducted in Eng¬ 
lish. The vernacular dailies labour also 
under the disadvantage that they receive 
all their inland and foreign telegraphic 
messages in English, w'hich they have to 
translate before passuig them on to the 
printer’s department, which dailies conduc¬ 
ted in English have not got to do. Repor¬ 
ting in the vernaculars has not made as 
much progress as in English, which latter 
even is here in a backward condition. 
'I'his fact often necessitates the translation 
of English reports into the vernacular. I 
am dwelling on these points, because 
Journals conducted in English can never 
appease the news-hunger, views-hunger 
and knowledge-hunger of the vast popula¬ 
tion of India. Of the 22,623,651 literate 
persons in India, only 2,527,350 are lite¬ 
rate in English. When there is universal 
and free compulsory education throughout 


India; this difference between the number 
of literates in the vernacular and that of 
liierale.s in English will most probably in¬ 
crease instead of decreasing. Therefore, 
for the great development of journalism 
in India, we must depend on its develop¬ 
ment through the medium of the 
vcniaculars. 

Madras has earned for itself the 
of cstabli,shing an institution for 
imparting education in journalism. Fully 
('quipped institution for giving such 
training should he established at all 
I’nivensity centres. As reporting has 
necessarily to be taught at all .such 
st'hools, special attention should be paid 
tn reporting in the vernaculars. 

I’rogress in journalism depends to 
a great extent on the supply of cheap 
paper, ink, etc. Raw materials for their 
manufacture exist in India in abund¬ 
ance. If we could supply our own paper, 
ink, etc., that would he a great step 
forward. The manufacture of our own 
printing machinery would also be a great 
help. Though that is not a problem whose 
solution can be looked for in the immediate 
future, wo note with hope that the mineral 
resources of India arc quite suflicieiit for 
all such purposes. 

Photographic materials and every¬ 
thing else needed for equipping process 
engraving de[jartments arc also required 
for big newspaper establishments. How 
far India can ever be self-supplying in 
this respect can be stated only by 
specialists. 

One of the disadvantages of Indian 
journalism is that the supply of foreign 
news is practically entirely in the hands 
of foreigners. Reuter gives us much news 
which we do not want, and does not give 
us much that we want. Moreover, what 
is given reaches us after manipulation in 
British intere.sts. “The Free Press of 
India” has recently rendered good service 
in arranging for news being sent, quickly 
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from London in relation to the Simon 
Commission. Permanent arraiigcmeiita for 
such independent suppljr of foreign news 
would remove a rauchdelt want, though 
the disadvantage of cables and ether 
waves being controlled by non-Indians 
i^ould still remain. Some of our dailies 
have correspondents in London- Tliere 
should be such correspondents in the 
capitals of other powerful and progressive 
foreign countries. 

Indian dailies in many provinces 
already have correspondents in all the 
principal provinces, who ought to pay 
greater attention to their cultural move¬ 
ments and events and vernacular journals 
than they do, it would i)crhaps be very 
desirable for the most flourishing dailies 
to have among their editorial assistants 
competent young men from different 
jtrovinces, who could pay attention to 
things appearing in their vernacular news¬ 
papers also. The German inode of appre- 
nliceshij) known as wamlcr-jahra or 
wander-year, that is, the lime siieiid in 
travel by artisans, students, etc., as a mode 
<»f apprenticeship, may he adople.«l by oui 
young journalists also. Of course, they 
could do so with advantage only if our 
dailies in the different provinces would by 
mutual arrangement agree to allow such 
persons to serve in their editorial offices 
for fixed periods. Such all-India ex¬ 
perience would stimulate our love of 
India as a whole, broaden our outlook, 
and cure us of our provincial narrow¬ 
nesses and angularities to a c*nisiderable 
extent. 

It would be desirable to have an 
All-India Journalist’s Association and 


-•0 

Institute with branches' in provirwJial 
centres. These should be jregiatered under 
Act. XXI of 1860. The association may 
have a monthly journal and draw up a 
code of ethics and etiquette for journals. 
Without such Associations, solidarity and 
co-operation, we cannot aspire to acquire 
and exercise the influence belonging right¬ 
fully to the Fourth, Estate. There should 
I>e libraries connected with such Asso¬ 
ciations or with the schools of journalism 
referred to above. In these libraries, in 
addition to books, reports, etc., required 
lyy the profession complete files of all 
important journals should he kept. It 
may he difficult if not impossible, now to 
procure files of all such papers from the 
beginning ; but earnest attempt ought to 
he made. 

There should be Journalist’s Defence 
Funds in all provinces, in order that no 
deseiving journalist may go undefended 
fijr want of means when prosecuted for 
sedition, and similar technical offences. 

A Journalists’ Benevolent Fund may also 
he created for helping the families of 
deceased journalists under slated con¬ 
ditions. 

So far as I am aware, there is no 
complete and connected history of journa¬ 
lism in any province of India, though 
fragmejilary notes and articles have been 
wrilleii. When such provincial histories 
have liec ‘11 published, it would Ire easy to 
write a complete History of Indian 
Journalism. 

[The Modern Review, Jan., 1928, Page 
89-96] 
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the place of journalism 
in society 


“There can be no question that 
journalism plays a very useful part in 
society. There are abuses of journalism 
which give rise to great evib. But we 
are concerned here with only its right use 
and proper functions. There is no field 


of politics, religion, ethics, education 
sanitation, economics, industry, business, 
literature, art, scientific and philosophic 
thought, law, fashion, etc., in which 
journalist may not have something to say. 
Therefore, journals may have great in¬ 
fluence, as some of them undoubtedly 
have, and had in past. 

“But this should not lead any sensible 
journalist to have an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of the work done by his 
fraternity. What journalists write are at 
the best ephemeral in influence and length 
of life. And the value of journalistic 
productions cannot equal the products of 
creative genius. Wliat journalists pro¬ 
duce cannot take rank with genuine 
poetry, drama, romance, song, music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, scienti- 
fiic discovery, etc. Some artist or poet or 
dramatist may today be obliged by cir¬ 
cumstances to seek the favour of some 
editor or other, but twenty-five or fifty 
years hence the editor’s bare name alone 
may survive, whilst the poor unrecognis¬ 
ed man of genius of today may become 
a luminary in the firmament of literature 
and art. 

“It is, of course, very difficult to 
judge for oneself whether one possesses 
creative genius or not. It is also difficult 
even for good critics to judge at first 
whether a budding poet or artist is des¬ 
tined to produce things of lasting worth. 
Nevertheless, it may be said in general 
terms that those who possess creative 
genius or the capacity to produce some¬ 
thing of lasting value—lasting in the 
comparative human sense, for nothing 
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merely human is everlasting—should not, 
except temporarily in case of need, give 
to journalism what is meant for a higher 
vocation. 

‘‘This word of caution is not super¬ 
fluous, for journalism has its attractions 
and temptations. None of us mere jour¬ 
nalists can equal or approach those living 
in our midst who have some lasting 
achievement to their credit. But even the 
youngest and most inexperienced jour¬ 
nalist among us may often feel the temp¬ 
tation of posing as superior or at least 
equal to, say, the greatest statesman or 
scientist or philosopher among us by cri- 
licising them. There is no harm in such 
criticism ; nay, it is often absolutely 
necessary. But what we should never 
forget in a lit of vanity that the critic is 
not equal lo the doer in the broadest and 
de**pest sense. 

"Another temptation <»f journalism 
is that it enables one to give an outlet to 
the anger and irritation one feels when 
something wrong happens. What is 
wrong should certainly be condemned, 
but it should be remembered that mere 
eondemnalion. however necessary, canni»t 
lake the place of constructive work and 
achievement. 


“There Is also the temptation of cry* 
ing down or even abasing those whom 
one dislikes or of whom one is jealous. 
This temptation should be resisted at all 
costs. It is said that once upon a time 
a young man, in search of journalistic 
job, asked to see John Morley, editor of 
the The Pall Mall Gazette^ when the 
young man was brought to his presence, 
the great editor enquired what were his 
rjualifications. Young hopeful replied 
that invective was his jorte. Il may be 
that invective forms the major part of 
many journalists’ stock-in-trade. But 
though we may shine in invective, we 
should never forget that journalism is a 
high, though not the highest calling, and 
preparation for it, therefore, involves not 
only the ac(juisition of varied knowledge 
and information, but also the training of 
the intellect and moral and spiritual self- 
discipline. Judged by this standard, none 
of us may be able to pass the test, but 
there is nothing to loose but everything 
lo gain by seriously placing a high ideal 
before ourselves.” 

i The Modern Review 
Sept., l<>25—Page 372-73] 



Ramananda Chatteijee 

A Brief Biographical Assessment 

K. N. 


II was a few years after the 
turn of the century. An Indian, a 
native of Bengal, who had made 
teaching his career in life and who 
had already earned quite ®n envi¬ 
able reputation in the profession for 
his unusual abilities and unimpeach¬ 
able rectitude of character, announ¬ 
ced his decision to break away from 
the profession of his earlier choice 
and launch into an entirely new 
field of enterprise, the professional 
prospecta of which were yet wholly 
unknown and unpredictable. 

He was already fortyone years 
of age and had rather onerous 
family responsibilities to shoulder. 
He had an assured position 
in the profession in which he 
had risen to a certain measure of 
eminence and the income which went 
with it was, judging by the standards 
of those days, quite affluent. The 
deoision, therefore, to break away 


from such an established position, it 
can be presumed, could not have 
been very lightly taken. 

The decision was, in a manner, 
forced upon him by circumstances. 
He was the Principal of a well known 
college in Allahabad. It was the 
Kayastha College, founded on the 
generous bequests of one Munshi 
Kaliprasad Kulabhaskar. The Com¬ 
mittee of Management of the College 
were a group of mideaval-minded 
men whose responses to the pro¬ 
gressive movements of the day were 
known to be rather reactionary in 
attitude. There have often been 
disagreements and frictions between 
them and the Pricipal who was, 
himself, an exponent of the new pro¬ 
gressive schools of thought in the 
country. (But friendly interventions, 
on several occasions, by Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who had already 
acquired a measure of eminence in 
the public and educational life of 
Allahabad, and who used to hold this 
Principal in high esteem for his abili¬ 
ties and character, always succeed¬ 
ed in averting an open breach. He 
had already been in charge of the 
College for well over ten years then; 
but matters came to a head some¬ 
time around the year 1906 and an 
open rupture could no longer be 
averted. 

The man was Ramananda Chatter- 
jee, who was destined, in later life, 
to play a most crucial role in the pro¬ 
gressive evolution of his country’s 
history in a field of enterprise which 
was very rightly regarded by the 
friends of the former as a vertiable 
uncharted ocean of adventure. With 
his reputation, it should not have 
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been very difficult for Ramananda to 
find a suitable alternative post else¬ 
where in other educational institu¬ 
tions. He had, however, made many 
lasting friendships in Allahabad and 
they desired to keep him in their 
midst. In their anxiety not to loose 
him from their midst, they instantly 
devised a means. The Indian Press 
of Allahabad was already a well esta¬ 
blished business enterprise. It had a 
publications deparment which its 
proprietor, Chintamoni Ghosh, wish¬ 
ed to expand. Chintamoni was an 
intimate personal friend of Rama¬ 
nanda and used to entertain the 
highest regard for the latter’s abili¬ 
ties. He sent an offer requesting 
Ramananda to take over the respon¬ 
sibilities of this publications depart¬ 
ment of his press. The emoluments 
offered were very attractive, indeed, 
far more lucrative than he could, in 
those days, hope to earn as a College 
Principal. While grateful for the 
friendly concern of his compatriot, 
Ramananda, however, had already 
made his choice and would not resile 
from it. He was fuUy prepared to 
face the uncertainties and the pos¬ 
sible privations such a decision might 
have involved. He would go whole 
time, and on a professional footing, 
into periodical journalism. True, 
there was no established past 
tradition in this country in this parti¬ 
cular field of enterprise. He would, 
nevertheless, accept the perils of 
being a pioneer in this field and 
create his own traditions to guide 
his hands. The decision had been 
finally and irrevocably made. 

He had already launched the 
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Prabasi, a monthly magazine In 
1901 even while he was working 
as Principal of the Kayastha College^. 
At the time he left the College, the 
Prabasi had already been in publica¬ 
tion for four years. But it was 
yet far from being a success on 
which to fall back for a living. The 
circulation was not large and the in¬ 
come from the publication did not 
cover the expenses of producing it. 
There was, in consequence, a small 
debt to reckon with at this time. 
But Ramananda was unafraid. In 
January, next year, he launched yet 
another monthly periodical, this time 
in English, to enable him to command 
a more universalistic platform than 
his earlier magazine in a regional 
language could offer. This was The 
Modem Review. We shall, in due 
course, as we proceed with this 
narrative, examine in some brief 
detail, the role that The Mod®m 
Review played in he evolution of a 
free progressive society in the 
country and its contribution towards 
placing India on its appointed niche 
in the map of the modem world. 

Early Life And Childhood 

I 

Ramananda came of a Bengali 
Brahmin family of the District 
town of Bankura in Bengal with a 
long line of scholarly savants preced¬ 
ing him. Except for his father who, 
unfortunately, deviated from the 
scholarly traditions of the family 
and had, therefore, to accept Govern¬ 
ment employment as Gaoler of the 
Bankura Gaol, his uncles and his 
grandfather and the latter’s father 
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before him, were all scholars of repu* 
tation and pursued the profession of 
Sankrit teachers and acquired great 
eminence in the field. Ramananda 
was the first in the family to receive 
the benefits of the more modern 
English education. He proved him¬ 
self a very able scholar and even as 
early as when he was only ten years 
of age, he succeeded in winning a 
scholarship at the Junior Scholar¬ 
ship examination. He naturally 
passed on to the local District High 
School and when he sat for his 
Entrance examination—he was just 
over sixteen years of age—he 
stood fourth in order of merit and 
won a scholarship of Rs. 20 per 
mensem. This scholarship was, in¬ 
deed, crucial to his career. His father, 
being ignorant of the use of the 
English language and as required by 
the new dispensations of the Govern¬ 
ment, had lost his job. With all his 
little savings he ventured into the 
grains business, but a devastating 
fire having gutted his chain of go- 
downs, he had been reduced to a 
condition of near penury. It would 
have been impossible in the circums¬ 
tances for his father to have defra¬ 
yed the expenses of a higher univer¬ 
sity education for his son in Calcutta 
and, but for this scholarship, his 
educational career would have ended 
at this stage. 

It was while he was still in school 
in Bankura that he came into inti¬ 
mate contact with his mathematics 
teacher. Kedarnath Kulavi. Kulavi 
had come into touch with the pro¬ 
gressive Brahmo Samaj movement 
in Calcutta and was already an 


ardent member of the community. 
A Brahmo Samaj organization was 
established in Bankura and Kulavi 
was its Minister. Ramananda used 
to regularly visit the Brahmo Samaj 
on the prayer meeting day and listen 
with rapt attention to the weekly 
sermon. He was naturally attrac¬ 
ted towards the more progressive 
social ideals and broader religious 
procepts of the new Samaj. There 
was much in his own old orthodox 
community that hurt the sensitive 
perceptions of this young man. It was 
in the Brahmo Samaj that he found 
sustaining food for his own personal 
ideals and aspirations. Even while 
a school student, he organized an 
adult night school at the Brahmo 
Samaj hall. He organized a sort of 
“friends of the respectable indigent” 
movement and actively helped many 
families to tide over serious crises 
in their fortunes. What was more 
significant was that he and the few 
friends who worked with him in 
these enterprises, never depended 
on charity to carry on their useful 
work. They would make paper 
bogs and sell them and carry on 
such other self-help measures with¬ 
in their means and abilities to cover 
the expenses of these works. They 
were known to have also organised 
what in these days would be called 
a “book bank” to help indigent 
students with, who could not afford 
to have their own books. 

In another direction also Rama¬ 
nanda shewed promise of an unusal 
character while he was still at school 
in Bankura.' He had greaat love of 
poetry and he would especially 
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collect such of them as would con¬ 
tain elements of patriotic fervour 
and love of country. Even in those 
early days he collected all he could 
gather about the story of lalian re¬ 
generation under the inspiration of 
Mazzini and the leadership of Gari¬ 
baldi. He would take pleasure in 
reciting these poems or telling his 
cronies the story of Italian emanci¬ 
pation, far into the night. These 
little incidents in his early life, it 
later transpired, indicated the espe¬ 
cial direction of his mind and life 
later on in his career, 

Ramananda was the youngest of 
six children in the family, the eldest 
being a sister. His mother was re¬ 
puted to have been a strict discipli¬ 
narian in the family, quiet and un¬ 
assuming in disposition, but with 
very pronounced ideas about right 
and wrong. Of a naturally affec¬ 
tionate nature, she was never known 
to be very demonstrative, nor had 
she much time to pamper any of her 
children. It was really her slender 
shoulders which had to carry the 
principal burden of the rather large 
family. The eldest sister was, how¬ 
ever, childless and she was reputed 
to have lavished all her mother-love 
upon her younger brothers, Rama¬ 
nanda being the especial favourite 
on account of his unfailingly sweet 
disposition. It has already been re¬ 
lated that about the time Ramananda 
was due for his Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, his father on account of an 
a(ccidental fire which gutted the 
godowns of his newly started grains 
business, had been reduced to a 
condition of near penury. This 
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sudden and rather violent: in 

his circumstances told sever^y 
his health. It was the mother who 
was the sustaining element in the 
family during this period of crisis, 
Ramananda knew that if he wished 
to realise his ambition of a higher 
university education in Calcutta, he 
must win a scholarship at the En¬ 
trance Examination so that he may 
fend for himself. As he was actu¬ 
ally the recipient of a monthly 
scholarship of Rs. 20 he felt confid¬ 
ent that nothing untoward would 
now be allowed to come between 
himself and his aspired for higher 
education. 

In Calcutta—Career and Influences 

Thus Ramananda set out for the 
metropolis with confidence in the 
future along with his friend Prama- 
tha Nath Chatterjee. There was; in 
those days, no direct rail route be¬ 
tween Calcutta and Bankura. One 
had, therefore, to travel upto Rani- 
ganj by foot or bullock cart and take 
train from there. Arriving in Cal¬ 
cutta, the two friends put up in lod¬ 
gings where students from Bankura 
used to congregate. With his 
scholarship to recommend his case, 
Ramananda obtained admittance into 
the First Arts Course of the Presi¬ 
dency College. It was while he was 
here that he first came into contact 
with Asutosh Mukherjee. Asutosh’s 
younger brother, Hemanta Kmtiar, 
was in the same class with Rama¬ 
nanda, but Asutosh was already 
being talked about and looked upto 
in the college as one of its most 
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brilliant senior scholars. While in 
his second year, Ramanenda was 
laid up for a few days with a bout 
of illness and, at the end of the 
month when he went to draw his 
scholarship money from the college 
office, he discovered that according 
to the rules of the college, scholar¬ 
ship-holders had deductions made 
frpm their dues for periods of ab¬ 
sences from their classes, and only 
a very small amount, quite insuffici¬ 
ent for meeting his barest needs, 
was due to him. His was a case of 
bona fide illness; but the rules of 
the college were inflexible. He felt 
this was very unjust end decided to 
leave the college and go into a more 
suitable and less exacting institu¬ 
tion. He was accordingly admitted 
in the St.X’aviers College. This 
change of college when the final 
F.A. examinations were only a few 
months away, caused many of his 
friends to apprehend the result. But 
Ramananda justified all the hopes 
that his teachers at this new institu¬ 
tion had entertained in him, by 
coming out fourth from the top in 
the University. This entitled him 
to a scholarship of Rs. 25 per month 
rtow and he felt that he could 
safely go back to the Presidency 
College again. For his B.A. course 
he took up a combination of honours 
in English and science for one of his 
pass subjects. Between the period 
when he passed his F.A. examina¬ 
tion end when he was reading for 
his graduation degree, he lost his 
father. Soon after, next year in fact, 
he was also obliged to marry as his 
father had given his word to the 


bridels parents. The year he was 
due to sit for his B ,A. examination, 
he was laid up with a serious bout 
of illness, as a result, of which he 
was not very well prepared. After 
sitting for a few papers, he felt that 
he would not do as well as was ex¬ 
pected of him and he, therefore, 
desisted from sitting for the remain¬ 
ing papers. This forfeited his 
scholarship and he had, again, to 
move away from the Presidency 
College. He was already closely 
asisociated with the Brahmo Samaj 
movement and it was only natural 
that he should seek admittance in 
the City College. Sitting for the 
B.A. examination next year (1888) 
from the City College, Ramananda 
obtained a first class first in English. 
This entitled him to a scholarship 
of Rs. 40 per mensem called the 
Ripon Scholarship, to which any 
student who appearing from the 
City College occupied a first posi¬ 
tion in the University in the B.A. 
Examination, was entitled. 

Immediately after passing his 
B.A. Examinations, Ramananda 
was offered, at the instance of Dr. 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, who was 
then the Senior Professor of English 
at thits College, the opportunity of 
teaching to the Second Year Classes. 
This, however, was an honorary 
appointment and it was while he 
was teaching here that he appeared 
at the M.A. Examinations as a 
student of the City College. The 
tenure of his honorary appointment 
at the City College extended to well 
over two years and at this time his 
sole means of subsistence was the 
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emi^U Of the Bljjon^ ^elar- 

ship* . al;^% a * married, 

man; i^i^ widowed mother had algo 
been lo^ng npto him' to support 
the family burden. What he received 
as a sciiolarship was barely sufficient 
for his personal expenses in Calcutta. 
Living « very austere life, he used 
to save a little to send home out of 
his small pittance;, but that was 
hardly sufficient or even satisfactery. 
Yet he was hesitating to make a 
direct demand upon the College 
authorities for a settlement of the 
question of his emoluments. Ulti- 
[mately, when called upon by the 
Principal, the late Umesh Chandra 
Dutta, to take charge of the First 
Year Classes in addition to the 
Second Year Classes he had already 
been teaching, that he very hesi¬ 
tatingly raised the question of money. 
The Principal offered to pay him a 
subsistence allowance of Rs. 50 per 
mensem pending settlement of the 
question of his emoluments finally 
by the Governing Body. This how¬ 
ever, he was not ready to accept. He 
was then offered a monthly remu¬ 
neration of Rs. 100 on condition that 
he would agree to serve the College 
on the same pay for a period of not 
less than two years. 

As)9ociatio]is And Responsibilities 
In Calcutta 

It has already been mentioned 
that immediately upon his arrival 
in the metropolis as a student, 
Ramananda moved into the very 
centre of the progressive Brahmo 
Sant^j, movement. His earlier con¬ 
nection with the Bankura Brahmo 


Samai jOnd' -the cdrnmmiity of 
owp ideals-and aspirations with thoee 
oi the ^rdhmo Safmaj made this^ in 
a ^wf^yr inevitable. Even before he, 

, had ^arrived’’in Calcutta, he was 
deeply impressed by the lifej and , 
activities of Pandit Shivana^'Shastri, 
who was acknowledged to be the 
undisputed loader of the youngest, 
branch of the Brahino Sarhaj. When 
he arrived in Calcutta, he came into 
direct and personal touch with this 
great soul. He found, that here was 
a man who was not merely a religi¬ 
ous teacher in the common accepta^^ 
tion of the term. In the personali¬ 
ty of Shivanath was synthesized those 
of a patriot, a social reformer, an 
educationist and, of course, a very 
powerful and ardent religious 
preacher. It was mainly at the 
instance of Pandit Shivanath Shastri, 
that Ramananda and a few of his 
friends, took a series of self-adminis- 
tered vows at a ceremony held for 
the purpose. These included the vow 
that they would never accept a 
foreign and alien government of the 
country as legitimate and would 
never accept any position of profit 
or gain under such a government, 
although in the interest of social 
order they would abide by the laws 
promulgated by such a government 
for the time being. They also 
vowed that they would never recog¬ 
nize the distinctions of caste that 
separate man from man, and wou|d 
recognize the equal rights of both 
sexes including the right of widows 
to re-marry if they desirad to do so. 
It may be mentioned in this coimee- 
tlon that the self-same vows were 
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administered by Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri also to a much earlier group 
of his disciples who included such 
men as the late Bipin Chandra Pal, 
the late Tarakishore Chowdhuiy 
who later became well known as a 
sannyasi under the title of Vrajabi- 
dehi Santadas, and others. 

When Bamananda topped the 
list among the English honours 
candidates of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity at the B, A, Examinations of 
the year 1888 he was, as a matter 
of course, offered a State Scholarship 
for higher studies abroad. But he 
had already , vowed to himself that 
he would not accept any position of 
proht or gain under the alien British 
Government of the country and he 
felt the acceptance of the State 
Scholarship would amount to a 
repudiation, if not in letters, at least 
in spirit, of his self-assumed vow in 
this behalf and he, therefore, did 
not hesitate to refuse the offer. He 
did not even stop to consult his elder 
brother, who was then employed in 
Calcutta and used to live in another 
part of the city, before refusing the 
offer which was said to have caused 
a great deal of disappointment to 
the whole family and not a little 
mortification to he brother himself. 

Apart from Pandit Shivnath, 
others who appear to have deeply in¬ 
fluenced the thinking and ideals of 
young Ramananda were some of his 
teachers. Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
who by his rigid sense of right and 
wrong and his inflexible loyalties to 
the progressive social ideals of the 
Brahmo Samaj which were regarded 
as almost puritanical in their fanatic 


cism eve» by his fellowbeR^vers bit 
the Brahmo Samaj* appear?, of 
course, to have exerci^d the deepest 
influence on Ramananda’s character, 
put while he was a student of the 
Presidency College, he had also come 
into intimate contact with the late 
Jagadish Chandra Bose and Dr. Pra- 
fulla Chandra Ray, both of whom, 
by their broad educational ideals 
and deep sense of pariotism, appear 
to have equally influenced Rama- 
nanda’s thinking. 

There have, of course, been seve¬ 
ral others, mostly leaders of the new 
Brahmo Samaj movement, who exer¬ 
cised a considerable measure of in¬ 
fluence upon the character and think¬ 
ing of this brilliant young man. He 
appears to have absorbed the progres¬ 
sive social and religious ideals of the 
new school of thought and to have, 
even while he was yet a student in 
Calcutta, thrown himself into the 
very vortex of their activities. 

It was, thus, that we find Rama¬ 
nanda acquiring a prominent posi¬ 
tion among the members of a small 
but devoted service organization 
called the Dassasram. This was a 
movement for the service of the de¬ 
pressed and the downtroden in 
society and when Ramananda was 
called upon to teach the second year 
classes of the City College after his 
graduation, we find him sponsoring 
a new organ of this society, a month¬ 
ly magazine called the Dassi, the res¬ 
ponsibilities of editing and produc¬ 
ing it inevitably falling upon himself. 
As far as materials available go to 
prove, this was, perhaps, Bama- 
napda’a earliest adventure, into the 
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field of jotimialjsiii wd mus^ thex^- 
tote, be regarded es quite an import¬ 
ant event in his life. Hie DassI, 
naturally* was mostly concerned 
with the ideals and activities of the 
Dassasram society; but it also used 
to' Contain materials of a wider 
general interest to a society which 
had been endeavouring to throw 
away the shackles of mideavalist 
life and emerge into a more whole¬ 
some and progressive modem age. 
Shortly, afterwards, he also became 
associated with e monthly organ of 
the Brahmo Samaj called the 
Dharmabandhu of which the late 
Sevabrata Sashipado Banerjee, one 
of the front rank leaders of the new 
Brahmo Samaj movement, was both 
the founder and editor. In Rama- 
nanda he found an able editorial 
assistant and a reliable co-worker 
and, in course of time, it was Rama- 
nanda himself who had to carry the 
principal burden of the publication. 
It was almost inevitable that a young 
man who so ardently gave of his best 
wherever his services were called for, 
should also become associated with 
the old English organ of the Brahmo 
Samaj called the Indian Messenger. 
This was a weekly news sheet, main¬ 
ly devoted to the organizational and 
theological activities of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and called for a great deal 
more labour to produce it than a 
monthly magazine, put Ramananda 
was seemingly tireless and gave all 
the time he could devote outside of 
his work for his classes in the City 
College to these chains of respon¬ 
sibilities. Another weekly journal 
with which also Ramananda became 


almost inevitably^ . was 

the' very powerful SanJivUBd 
owned and edited by Krishna 
Kumar Mitra. Krishna Kumgr 
Mitra, a son-in-law ol Rajnarain 
Bose, and who was one 61; tiiie 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj and a 
devoted political worker. His politi¬ 
cal sympathies were known to haye 
been with what later came to be 
known the J^beral or the moderate 
kchool of opinion of which the late 
Surendra Nath Banerjee was thb 
acknowledged leader in Bengal. But 
he was a man of infiexible principles: 
and very rigid ideals and was quite 
fearless in publicly upholding them. 
It is significant that alhough « liberal 
in his ' political views he was, 
nevertheless, one of the earliest 
victimes in Bengal of that lawless 
British law, the Regulation HI of 
1818. It was seldom that Krishna 
Kumar would wholly rely upon any 
one for the principal editorial 
responsibilities of his paper, but 
when Ramananda came to be 
associated with him in this publica¬ 
tion, he felt he could make an 
exception in his case end many 
have been the occasions when 
Ramananda was wholly relied upop 
to write the weekly editorials of the 
Sanjeevani. 

Apart from his activities in 
connection with the periodicals and 
newspapers mentioned above, Ramu- 
nenda had also published prhnere 
for beginners in the Bengalee 
alphabet. These were profuaeijr aud 
ably illustrated and W{^ perbap^ 
the very first of tiieir Irfiid ever 
published in this, Rama- 
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nanda's eldest daughter Shanta Devi 
writes, the special illustrated editions 
of the Sulabh Samachar which used 
.to annually come out on the eve of 
the Durga Puja, used to be a special 
favourite of young Ramananda 
during his early childhood. It may 
be mentioned that the Sulabh 
Sajnaclwr was the first bonafide 
newspaper ever published in Bengal. 
It was a weekly news sheet 
founded by Keshab Chandra Sen, 
priced cheaply at one pice per copy 
(approximately 2 paise in our pre- 
cent curency) and, during Rama- 
nanda’s early childhood, was so 
widely circulated that many copies 
used to sell weekly even in distant 
Bankura. Ramananda felt very 
keenly the barren-ness of the dry 
text books of his young boyhood 
days and, at the first opportunity 
when he was teaching in Calcutta, 
he brought out a profusely illus¬ 
trated book of alphabets. This was 
done primarily, we are told, to 
enable him to give something more 
attractive to his own children than 
he was able to obtain during his 
young days. Later, a children’s 
illustrated magazine was published 
called the Sakha which, however, 
had to cease publicaton with the 
death of its founder and editor, 
Promada Charan Sen in 1885. Rama¬ 
nanda had long desired to bring out 
something which would take the 
place perhaps more adequately and 
wholesomely that the Sakha used 
to fill. It was not, however, until 
1895 that his desire in this behalf 
could be realized. With encourage¬ 
ment from Jagadish Chandra Bose, 


Ramananda arranged to bring out an 
illustrated children’s magazine, With 
characteristic effacement of self, he 
himself desisted from figuring in the 
publication in an official capacity. 
He pursuaded I^ndit Shivanatfa 
tShastri to lend his name to it 
as the Editor and its ' Assistant 
Editors were Jogindranath Sircar 
(youngest brother of the late Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar) and Sm. Labanya 
Pral^a Basu. Ramananda, however, 
was the principal driving force from 
behind and all the more well known 
Bengalee writers of those days from 
different fields of learning and 
attainments were regular contribu¬ 
tors to the magazine. Its naming, 
again, was both characteristic and 
significant. It was called the Muknl, 
meaning the young bud, and such 
eminent writers as Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Ramesh Chunder Dutta, Shivanath 
Shastri, Upendrakishore Roy Chow- 
dhury, Bipin Chandra Pal and many 
others eminent in the field of 
Bengalee letters were its frequent 
contributors. As could be expected, 
the Mukul came to acquire a great 
reputation as an outstanding child- 
ren’c magazine and remained in 
publication for many years as an 
organ of the Sunday School attach¬ 
ed to the Brahmo Samaj. even after 
Ramananda had left Calcutta for 
Allahabad. There is not the least 
doubt that when the time comes to 
engage in a dispassionate assessment 
of the history of Bengalee periodical 
joumali^v the Mukul would have 
to be assigned a very prominent 

t 

place therein.' 
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To sura up the &st i^se of his 
sojourn and activities in Calcutta, 
it may well be recorded that al¬ 
though by both family tradition. 
Scholastic attaiments and personal 
inclination, Ramhnanda was destin¬ 
ed to and had actually embraced, 
the teaching profession, his con¬ 
stant endeavours had been, even at 
this comparatively earlier phases 
of his career, to step well beyond 
the limits and confines of the ordi¬ 
nary academician’s life and carry 
his endeavours out to a wider field 
of enterprise. This was, essentially, 
a period of experimentation and ex¬ 
plorations as the eventual evolution 
of his career would clearly prove. 
He was basically a teacher. (But the 
lack of educated enlightenment was 
so illimitable and all-enveloping, 
academic efforts alone, necessarily 
confined as they must remain within 
severely circumcribed vistas, w'ould 
be an unconscionably slow and inade¬ 
quate process and would leave the 
vast majority of the community 
steeped in the gloom of unreason 
and superstition. Even among the 
comparatively few in the community 
who could claim to be literate, those 
with an enlightened mind and pro¬ 
gressive thinking were far rarer 
still. A wider field and a broader 
horizon appears to have been the 
constantly desired objective for 
which Ramanancfe endeavoured to 
reach out even from his earliest 
days in Calcutta. 

At the same time, however, his 
family iresponaiMlities have been 
growfing. He had very little addi¬ 
tional income besides what the City 


Collage had been paying hi!n4 .0^ 
emoluments from the Cityr CoU^e 
had, in the meanwhile increased to 
only Rs. 140 per rarasera and he was 
finding it difficult to cover his bare 
expenses with the burdens of a grow¬ 
ing family to support within this 
small amount. His preceptor and 
sponsor in the City College, 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, felt that 
unless the College were able and 
willing to raise his emoluments, it 
would be difficult to retain his ser¬ 
vices for the College. Unfortunately, 
however, the College authorities, 
in spite of the strongest recommen¬ 
dations from Prof. Maitra, would not 
or could not agree to give him a 
further rise. It was, therefore, in¬ 
evitable that Ramananda would be 
obliged to look for a more lucrative 
employment elsewhere. Soon after, 
he received the offer from the 
Kayastha College of Allahabad for 
the post of its Principal and he decid¬ 
ed to accept it. Thus closed a most 
fruitful decade of sojourn in Calcutta 
for Ramananda. These ten years in 
the metropolis may, with reason, be 
considered the most formative period 
of his life. His activities during 
this period, many-faceted as they 
have been, had already acquired, as 
we have seen, a prominent journalis¬ 
tic bias and which may, therefore, 
be said to have very largely deter¬ 
mined the principal fields of. bis 
endeavours later on in life. :. 

(t 

ALllahabad—'Teaching and Journalhm 

Ramananda left CalcuttA in Sep¬ 
tember, 1895 for AUahabad. Hn had 
paid an earli^ visit to the . city in 
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1892 when in December oi that year 
he went there as delegate to the 
annual plenary session of the Indian 
National Congress. His boyhood 
friend, Hem Chandra Chatterjee was 
then employed in Allahabad and 
with the former, Hamananda saw 
while on a sight-seeing expedition, 
the Kayastha Pathsala, which was 
then a High School and had not yet 
attained the status of a College, for 
the first time. It is said that 
Ramananda had then remarked to 
his friend that if this were elevated 
to the status of a College, he would, 
if given the opportunity, like 
to serve the institution. He did not, 
of course, know then that his wishes 
in this behalf were to be realized a 
few years afterwards. 

Even after his arrival in Allaha¬ 
bad, Ramananda continued to carry 
the responsibility of editing and 
producing the Dassi. Circumstan- 
cial evidence available indicate that 
he resigned his editorship of the 
llassi a year later, possibly in Octo¬ 
ber, 1896. His successor was Gobinda 
Chandra Guha. Rabindranath’s celet 
brated monthly magazine Sadhana 
discontinued publication in Novem¬ 
ber, 1895. Dassi also ceased publi¬ 
cation two years later—a year after 
Ramananda relinquished responsibi¬ 
lity—in 1897. Ramananda felt that 
the discontinuance of these two 
periodicals left a gap in the cultural 
and social life of the community 
which needed to be properly filled. 
We find that in December, 1897, a 
new monthly magazine making its 
appearance under Ramananda's edi¬ 
torship, called the Pradeep. Its pub¬ 


lisher was one Baikuntha Nath. Das 
who was possibly also Its proprietor, 
although no deflate evidence in this 
behalf appears to be available. Writ¬ 
ing later on the even^ Rabindranath 
Tagore obi^ved; ^ 

'’When Ramananda Babu first 
brought out the Pradeep and, a few 
years later, also the l^hasi, his 
courage and achievement filled our 
minds with wonder and admiration. 
Heavy in bulk, profusely illusrated, 
varied in its contents, we never 
imagined that such a valuable publi¬ 
cation could ever be produced in the 
iBengali language.” Writing in the 
foreward to its first issue, Bama- 
nanda observes: 

“PVom a perusal of the notice of 
publication of the Pradeep, the ques¬ 
tion may naturally arise, why 
yet another monthly magazine in 
Bengalee ? Our answer is that no 
one can claim that there are in 
Bengalee monhly magazines which 
seek to serve all varieties of needs 
and tastes. The type of magazine we 
wish the Pradeep to be is yet not in 
publication in the language. That is 
the principal raison de etre of this 
new publication. That does not 
mean that we cloim that we would 
do something unprecedented, or 
that the PradeCp shall be the best 
magazine ever published in Bengalee 
and that all other existing puMica- 
tions in into in¬ 

significance in comperlsoni Our 
endeavour* .however^ shall be to 
make it somethitig wew, something 
different, a small way” and within 
tho limits of bur small abilities. It 
might, perhops, be more spectacular 
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i£ we were to liaiog ovit a list oi ^e 
subjects that mignt be reined as 
tit for human endeavour and claim 
that we would deal ui this periodical 
with all these., We do not,, however, 
wish to be extravagant in,.our claims, 
^d are therefore unable to follow 
the traditional methods in this 
behalf." 

That Ramananda’s ideals of 
journalism were something different, 
something more significant, was al¬ 
ready amply demonstrated in his 
handling of the publications he was 
earlier associated with. Even in 
such official Church organs of the 
Brahmo Samaj as the Indian Messen¬ 
ger and the Dharmabandhu he used 
to frequently write about the larger 
social and political problems, the 
problems of education and those of 
the sexes etc. In the Dassi which 
was the accredited organ of a service 
society, he used to publish poems, 
stories, scientific discussions and a 
variety of other subjects creating a 
broad and popular cultural platform. 
When he launched the Pradeep, he 
set out to enrich it with variety 
to an extent which was not possible 
within the comparatively limited 
scope of the publications with which 
he- was earlier associated. There 
was not a field of human thought 
which would not find space in this 
new magazine. It used to be further 
enriched. with half-tone illustrations 
never before ajttempted by any other 
Bengalee monthly periodical. The 
Pradeep al^: pidneered a yrhc^y 
new field of ^journaKstic endbavour, 
the publicaldon of biographical sket¬ 
ches of eminent personalities.. It 
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was not only those amohg^ the 
ent who were dead and gone 
character sketches would be drawn 
on the pages of the Pradebp, but also 
among the llvng who, by thfeir 
achievements and greatness would 
seem to have deserved public recog¬ 
nition while being also public 
examples, whose biographical 
sketches would be published. Thus, 
the editor himself wrote and pub¬ 
lished short biographical sketches 
on the life of Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, Dr. Gopal Bhandar- 
kar, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, Sardar 
Dayal Singh, Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Roy, Sir Syed Ahmed, Dr. 
R. P. Paranjpye and others. Biogra¬ 
phical sketches authored by other 
writers on the life and work of such 
persons as Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, M. G. Ranade, Ananda,^ 
Mohan Bose, Mahendra Lai Sirker, 
Dinabandhu Mitra and a host of 
other eminent Indians were also 
published in the columns of the 
Pradecp. Among celebrated inter¬ 
national personalities, life sketches 
of Max Mueller, Elizabeth Barret 
(Browning, John Stuart Mill, Tolstoy 
and others used also to be published. 
In a word, the Pradcep created such 
an impact on the social and cultural 
life of the community and put forth 
such a broad platform of endeavour 
and achievement which was entire¬ 
ly unprecedented in the field of 
Bengalee periodical journalism of 
those dayi Eminent persons used 
to be contributors to its columns and 
it appears that it was throu^ the 
Pradeep that the beginnings of a 
lifelong friendship whl<a> WHs deeply 
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personal as it was publicly and 
nationally fruitful, were occasioned 
between Bamananda and Habindra 
Nath. Rabindra Nath was, of 
course, a frequent, if not quite a 
regular contributor to its columns. 
Ramananda was, at this time, the 
Principal of the Kayastha Pathsala 
College and it was some measure 
of the extraodinary abilities of the 
man that he was able to adequately 
shoulder this very heavy editorial 
responsibility in addition to his 
work for the College. 

As in regard to the Pradeep, so 
with the Kayastha College under 
his administration, Ramananda set 
out to achieve something significant. 
To him the acme of sound college 
administration was not that the 
prescribed syllabi of studies should 
be strictly conforined to, or that the 
students of his college should be able 
to demonstrate significant results at 
the university examinations. To him 
the measure of a successful college 
administration was the creation of 
alert and progressive minds and 
vigorous characters so that the pro¬ 
ducts of his college were adequately 
equipped to contribute to the evolu¬ 
tion of an ethical and progressive 
society. Such an attitude of the 
mind was significantly different 
from the traditional patterns of 
college administrations of those 
days (not much difference in out¬ 
look in this regard appears yet to 
have been generated even these days, 
full seven decades after Ramananda 
first went out to take charge of the 
Kayastha College in Allahabad) and 
it is not surprising that he should 


find himself frequently in a position 
where the members of the govern¬ 
ing body of his College were unable 
to appreciate or agree wtth his point 
of view on questions relating to the 
administration of the Collie. In¬ 
deed, disagreements and frictions 
frequently arose and, but for the 
friendly intervention of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya who had 
then already acquired a measure of 
eminence and leadership in Allaha¬ 
bad, his connection with the College 
might have been severed much 
earlier, perhaps, than when it actual¬ 
ly happened. Indeed, it was the, 
cleavage between his progressive 
and more universalistic out-look 
and the narrow, sectarian and 
mideaval thinking of the members 
of the Collegge Committee, that 
ultimately led to this rupture a 
little over ten years after he first 
took charge of the College. 

It has already been mentioned 
that the foundation of the Kayastha 
Pathsala was based upon a generous 
bequest by one Kaliprasad Kula- 
bhaskar, a member of the Kayastha 
community of Allahabad whose will 
also enjoined the founding of a 
periodical magazine devoted to the 
cause of the Kayastha community. 
Accordingly, an Urdu monthly 
called the Kayastha Satnachar was 
already in publication when Rama¬ 
nanda first went out to Allahabad, 
later the College Committee decided 
to issue on Knglish companion of 
thia magazine and Bamananda was 
called upon to take charge of its 
jedltoriq! re^onsibilities. This 
Kiiglish periodical, also named 
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Kayastha Samachar, was first issued 
under . Ramananda’s editorship in 
1899. A year later Hamananda 
relinquished his responsibilities in 
respect of this magazine as he was 
unable to continue to devote so 
much time to it without detriment 
to the interests of the College which 
he considered rightly to be his pri¬ 
mary responsibility. It is also possi¬ 
ble that the fact that the magazine 
was mainly dedicated to the cause 
of a narrow caste denomination may 
have influenced his decision in this 
regard. Even as a school boy, 
Ramananda had come, when he 
came into his early contacts with 
the (Brahmo Samaj through his 
mathematics teacher, K u 1 a v i, to 
regard caste and other sectarian 
obligations as narrow and retrogres¬ 
sive. Later when he joined the 
Brahmo Smnaj after he came to 
Calcutta for his higher university 
education, he became intimately 
associated with all the broad social 
programmes of the Samaj. Besides, 
under the tutelage of Pandit Shiva- 
nath Shastri he had long ago vowed 
to all within his means to break 
through the narrowing distinctions 
of caste. In the circumstances, it 
may well be imagined that he 
could not have felt very happy over 
his enforced association in its edi¬ 
torial capacity of a denominational 
magazine of the nature and charac¬ 
ter of the Kayastha Samachar. At 
his own instance, therefore, Sach- 
chjdananda Sinha of Patna, who 
was then practising at the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court Bar, and who was 
known to be ardent spokesman of 
7 


the Kayastha community,, was 
requested to take over its charge^ 
Sachchidananda then became its 
editor in 1900 and had for his assisr 
tent Satish Chandra Banerjee. A 
few years later, the Kayastlm 
Samachar under Sachchidananda’s 
editorship was renamed the Hindu- 
sthan Review end as such acquired 
a somewhat broader spectrum. 
Ramananda continued to contribute 
articles to the Hindusthan Review 
for a number of years afterwards. 

The Foundation of the ‘Trabasi” 

Two years after he relinquished 
charge of the Kayastha Samachar, 
Ramananda launched his celebrated 
magazine the Prabasi in April, 1902. 
He was still in charge of the Kayas¬ 
tha College, but the Pradeep had 
already to discontinue publication a 
few years earlier because Rama¬ 
nanda would not agree to attenuate 
the excellence of the magazine by 
reducing its cost of production. He 
was, just then, without any periodi¬ 
ca] in his charge. The Prabasi made 
its first appearance with a flourish. 
It was only a 40 page affair of which 
some 16 pages were given over to 
the reproduction of a number of 
picture in half tones. Rabindranath 
hailed the advent of the Prabasi by 
contributing his celebrated poem, 
also called Prabasi, to its inaugural 
issue. Among other writers to 
this issue were included the poet 
Debenra Nath Sen, the famous 
linguist and savant, Prof. Jogesh 
Chandra Ray Vidyanidbi and others, 
Rabindranath had then taken over 
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charge of the Banga Darshan the 
publication of which was resumed 
after a few years’ lapse. V^elcoming 
the advent of the Prabasi in the 
/columns of the Banga Darshan, 
Rabindranath writes: “Mr. Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee has assumed the 
editorial responsibility of this beauti- 
fuUy produced and illustrated 
magazine. Its inauguration has 
been distinguished by the contribu¬ 
tions of Poet Debendra Nath Sen. 
Deceased Kamalakanta Sharma^ of 
Banga Darshan appears to have been 
reborn outside Bengal.. .We suspect 
that this new Kamalakanta can be 
no other than our powerful poet... 
The illustrated essay on the cave 
paintings of Ajanta has been a 

delectable fare.” 

When Ramananda launched the 
Prabasi his income was very mode¬ 
rate and his family liabilities were 
already very heavy. It was unlikely 
that this new publication would be 
able to pay its own way from the 
beginning of its career and there 
would, therefore, be some deficit 
to cover for which he would himself 
be liable. Yet be assumed this 
responsibility because he felt that 
unless the editor had proprietory 
rights over his publication, the scope 
for cleavage with the owner would 
always be there. His experience 
while editting the Pradaep confirmed 
him in this view of the matters. His 
principal supporter in this adventure 
was his friend, Chintamoni Ghosh, 
proprietor of the Indian Press of 
Allahabad. The Prabasi used to be 
printed at his press and the get up 
was so excellent, it was doubtful if 


any of the printing establbhnients 
of Calcutta could have turned out 
such a well got-up publication. 
Unfortunately, the In^an Press was 
unable to maintain its Bengalee 
printing department for long as 
trained compositors became very 
difficult to obtain in distant Allaha¬ 
bad. The Praibasi made an imme¬ 
diate impact upon the thinking and 
tastes of the educated Bengalee 
public and it progressively widened 
its area of interest to cover every 
department of human social, politi¬ 
cal and cultural endeavour with, 
understandably, exceptional empha¬ 
sis upon the national lacks and 
potentialities of our own country. 

At the same time his work for 
the Kayastha College was also going 
on with full vigour. Although only 
an Intermediate College, it came to 
be regarded under Ramananda 
Babu’s administration as one of the 
most distinguished colleges of the 
United I*rovinces and one among 
the most progressive institutions 
of the country. As already mention¬ 
ed earlier, the trustees of the College 
were not, however, being able to 
accept the progressive precepts of 
the principal in regulating the 
(Studies of the scholars and the 
administration of the institution 
with a great deal of good grace. 
There have been disagreements and 
cleavages from time to time and but 
for the friendly intervention of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
whose social and intellectual leader- 
ship in the U.P. had already come 
to be established, Ramananda might 
have been obliged to leave the 
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college much eerlier than he actually 
did. On the whole, however, his 
influence and his personality were 
such that his public position, in spite 
of the occasional disturbances sought 
to be created by the authorities of 
the college, remained undisputed 
and invincible. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that Ramanenda’s time and efforts 
were solely monopolized by the 
college and his publication. Apart 
from the fact that at this time he 
used also to contribute to a number 
of other journals and periodicals, 
and that he compiled, edited and 
published a few school texts and 
some other books, he was also 
steadily gaining a progressively 
important place for himself in the 
general intellectual, moral and social 
life of the community among whom 
he lived. In the political field, for in¬ 
stance, Ramananda was Malaviyaji’s 
practically sole co-worker for the 
Congress movement in the U.P.; the 
Nehru family had not yet begun to 
be associated with the political 
movements of the day. Ramananda, 
again, was the most indefatigable 
and outspoken missionary for the 
spread of education in U.P. His 
famous article, published in the 
colums of the Indian People entitled 
the “Murder of the Innocents” 
severely criticised the then lack of 
opportunities in U.P. for higher 
education beyond the elementary 
stages, was reported to have caused 
the deepest stir in both official circles 
and among the public. He was, very 
naturally, mainly instrumental in re¬ 
viving the Brahmo Samaj movement 


$1 

in Allahabad; a branch of the Samaj 
was established here as early as 
1866, but its work had become quite 
moribund and even the normal 
weekly prayer meetings had also 
discontinued. Ramananda put new 
life into the work of the community 
and later got over Pandit Shivnath 
Shastri to deliver a series of sermons 
and lectures on the significance of 
the Brahmo Samaj movement, which 
became very popular. Ramananda 
was also ope of the pioneers in set¬ 
ting in motion the early prelimina¬ 
ries in organizing the Bengalee 
community resident outside Bengal 
and to help them to keep up the 
pursuit of their own language and 
literature. It was on one of the 
occasions when a Bengalee literary 
conference was organized that Rama¬ 
nanda was supposed to have come 
into his first personal contact with 
Rabindranath. We have already 
seen that the earliest intellectual 
contacts between the two centred 
around the publication of the 
“Pradeep” but the two had not yet 
physically met. It was on the occa¬ 
sion of this literary conference that 
the two met for the first time and 
which culminated into a life-long 
friendship which was as deeply per¬ 
sonal as it was publicly fruitful. 

Considerations of space forbid 
going into greater details about the 
many-faceted activities during his 
more than a decade of sojourn in 
Allahabad. But it would be wrong 
not to mention at least in passing 
that here, for the first time, he had 
made certain friendships which were 
destined to play nationally important 
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roles in the progressive unfolding 
history of the tiiwes. Mention has 
already been made of the deep per¬ 
sonal friendship between Ramananda 
and Malaviyaji, a relationship which 
was founded on mutual respect and 
admiration for each other's qualities 
and personality. Another very im¬ 
portant friendship was that between 
him and Major Baman Das Basu, a 
retired member of the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service, who has left a large 
volume of recorded research work 
for the nation. It was mainly at the 
instance of Ramananda that Major 
Basu took up reasearches into cer¬ 
tain periods of modern Indian 
history and the results of which 
were embodied in a series of publi¬ 
cations all brought out by Rama¬ 
nanda in progressive stages. Any 
study of the early Indo-British 
history would, it would be readily 
conceded to-day, remain incomplete 
unless frequent references were 
made to Major Basu’s monumental 
work. The Rise of The Christian 
Power in India. The history of the 
introduction of English education in 
the country would, likewise, remain 
deeply uninformed if one failed to 
study another stupendous work by 
the same author called “Education 
Under The East India Company.” 
These and several other publications 
were all originally inspired by and 
later brought out into print by 
Ramananda Chatterjee. It is easy to 
conceive that such publications were 
not likely to have any popular public 
demand and large and voluminous 
as they were, the cost of publication 
was also condiderable at the same 


time. These were considerations 
which did not deter Ramananda from 
undertaking their publication simply 
because he considered them worth¬ 
while records of a very important 
period of the country's history in res¬ 
pect of some of the most important 
of their facets. Another important 
Allahabad friendship of Ramananda 
was that with the late C.Y. Chinta- 
moni who became later quite cele¬ 
brated as the Editor of the Leader. 
Chintamoni first came out to Allaha¬ 
bad to take charge of the journal 
Indian People started a year earlier 
by the late Dr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha. Ramananda himself was a 
regular writer to its columns and its 
first editor was the late Nagendra 
Nath Gupta. When Chintamoni first 
took over charge of the paper, he 
was yet a callow youth with not a 
great deal of experience to guide his 
handling of the responsibility. He 
was neighbour of Ramananda and 
used to be a constant visitor to his 
house, discussing the various aspects 
of a journalist's duties and respon¬ 
sibilities. In a sense he had his real 
grounding in the art and science of 
journalism at the hands of Rama¬ 
nanda and eventually came to be 
known as among the foremost journ¬ 
alists of the country in later years. 

It should be underlined in this 
context that when he inaugurated 
the “Prabasi” Ramananda had not yet 
taken up journalism as his sole or 
even his principal means of liveli¬ 
hood. On the contrary, it was dur¬ 
ing the earlier years of its publica¬ 
tion very definitely a liability rather 
than being an asset in the financial 
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sense of the term. Nor did he have 
so much idle time on his hands that 
he could possibly have entered into 
this new field of adventure simply to 
while away his time. We have 
already seen the many fields of public 
activity in which he w«s intimately 
associated. (Besides, he had his 
college to administer which was, in 
itself, quite a whole time job. It 
can be presumed, therefore, that 
in spite of the financial liability that 
the enterprise might involve, Rama- 
nanda conceived of and organized the 
publication of the Prabasi because 
in its columns, he felt, would be 
available the opportunity and the 
scope for self-expression the need for 
which, it would seem, was of the 
very breath of his life. Even much 
earlier, when he was yet a strugg¬ 
ling student in Calcutta, we have 
found him assuming onerous but 
entirely honorary journalistic res¬ 
ponsibilities on a number of news¬ 
papers and periodicals at the 
same time. The old old saying 
that “Man does not live by 
bread alone” appears largely to have 
been robbed of its true significance 
in the crumbling values of the 
present-day life. But with Rama- 
nanda this saying applied with an 
appositeness hardly comparable with 
most other similar instances. He 
worked for his bread, as he had to. 
But he needed something more be¬ 
side bread alone. His work in other 
fields of endeavour than his respon¬ 
sibilities in the College provided him 
with this something else. We have 
already seen that when he assumed 
the ecUtorial responsibilities of the 
Prad^ep how seriously he went out 
to m«ake of his new enterprise some¬ 


thing different, Something worth* 
while, something which’ had no pre¬ 
cedent in the field of the then 
Bengalee periodical journalisilS. 
Judging by the contents of the 
volumes of the Pradcep one is amaz¬ 
ed by the sweep of its horizon imder 
Bamananda’s editorship, something 
which does not appear to have ever 
been attempted before in this 
country. Within the little more than 
two years this periodical kept on 
publishing under his editorship, it 
made such an impact on the cultural, 
social and intellectual life of the 
Bengalee community, that no 
Bengalee home with any pretensions 
to an educated and cultured back¬ 
ground could afford to go on without 
its monthly copy of the magazine. 
The inner man in Ramananda, it be¬ 
came immediately obvious, craved 
expression which the printed page 
alone could afford him. But the 
inevitable conflict of views between 
the financial interests of the proprie¬ 
tor and the constant endeavours of 
the editor to progressively achieve 
greater degrees of excellence for his 
publication, no matter what it might 
cost in financial terms, ultimately 
led to a tragic determination of this 
assignment. From evidence avail 
able it appears that Nalini Kanto 
Gupta assumed the editorship of the 
Pradeep after Ramananda. But the 
publication does not appear to have 
survived for very much over a year 
longer after Ramananda relinquish¬ 
ed charge of its editorship. 

For some two years after giving 
up the Prade^ Ramananda does not 
appear to have taken over any new 
editorial responsibility except for 
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that of the Kayastha SamaclHur be¬ 
tween the years 1899 and 1900. In 
the meanwhile he had been giving 
his thought and labours to the or¬ 
ganization of the Bengalee commu¬ 
nity outside Bengal for purposes of 
common literary pursuits. ITus was 
not inspired by any narrow parochial 
outlook. Ramananda’s entire life 
and endeavours bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the wide universalism of his 
thinking and motivations and it is 
inconceivable that he would lend 
himself to something that were even 
remotely parochial in its outlook and 
content. But he realized with a 
clarity which, perhaps, very few 
among the English-educated commu¬ 
nity of Indians of those days did, 
that no one could find fulfilment 
except through the language which 
one had imbibed with one’s mother’s 
milk. Many of the Bengalee fami¬ 
lies resident outside Bengal—and 
U.P. had on especially large 
contingent of them—had little link 
with the language and literature of 
their own people. The result was 
rather unfortunate. They could sel¬ 
dom become fully integrated into 
the life of the local community 
while, at the same time, they re¬ 
mained virtually aliens to their own 
people. * Ramananda coming to 
Allahabad fresh from Bengal had 
none of the acquired inhibitions of 
the Bengali community. He was 
accepted by and integrated into the 
local community of the educated 
and the intellectual without the least 
difficulties; and they comprised 
people from many different parts 
of India speaking different langu¬ 


ages and with often different habi^ 
and) modes of living. With the natural 
sensitiveness of an imaginative 
nature, he appreciated the unfortu¬ 
nate predicament of the local 
jBengalee community who were like 
a ship without a rudder, carrying on 
a humdrum existence without any 
sense of purpose or direction. It was, 
perhaps, mainly this lack among the 
Bengalee residents outside Bengal 
that gave him. his initial impetus to 
launch the PrabasL But his exl^eri- 
ences with the Pradeep made him 
wary of the dangers of functioning 
as editor of some one else’s maga¬ 
zine and decided to brave the perils 
of financial losses by doing so entire¬ 
ly on his own. 

But the Prabasi as he conceived 
it, could not have a narrow platform 
concerned only with the life of the 
Bengalee community whether resid¬ 
ent in or outside Bengal. It had to 
have a far more universal platform 
concerned with life as a whole in all 
its aspects and departments of ende¬ 
avour. He rightly felt that any 
community could work for its own 
fulfilment and consummation by 
sharing in this broader and univer¬ 
sal life. That is why starting as the 
Prabasi did as the expression of a 
hoby of its founder and not as an 
instrument of a professional objec¬ 
tive, there was nothing amateurish or 
slip-shod about its publicaion or con¬ 
tents even from the very beginning 
of its inception. The printing, as 
already mentioned, had to be excel¬ 
lent ; there had to be iUustrations of 
quality, and the contents had also to 
keep pace by being wholesome and 
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piirposefui; above all, the publica¬ 
tion had to comprehend life as a 
whole in «11 the varied departments 
of human endeavour. Such a publi¬ 
cation, in those days, was not easy to 
maintain ; there were so many lacks 
in technical amenities. Thanks to 
the Indian Press and Ramananda’s 
close intimacy with its proprietor, 
printing was, indeed, excellent. But 
very soon a crisis arose because the 
Indian Press was obliged to close 
down its ^Bengalee printing depart¬ 
ment for lack of trained Bengalee 
compositors in distant Allahabad. 
The techniques of coloured reproduc¬ 
tion of pictures was yet in its infancy 
and illustrations had to suit the 
available amenities in this behalf. 
As a matter of fact soon after the 
Prabasi started publication, arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for its print¬ 
ing in Calcutta and for many years 
until Ramananda came back to 
Calcutta with his publication in 
1908, the Prabasi used to be printed 
in the then well known Kuntalin 
Press. 

The Prabasi, as already mention¬ 
ed, was inaugurated with the turn 
of the century in April, 1901. During 
the five years since its inauguration 
when Ramananda continued to work 
also as Principal of the Kayastha 
Pathsala, it came to acquire a status 
and a reputation in the cultural and 
intellectual life of the Bengalee- 
reading community all over the 
country which was not merely 
unprecedented in the history of 
Bengalee periodical publications, 
but which also, at the same time, 
remained wholly unrivalled for 


many decades afterwards, It set a 
standard of excellence in intellectual 
and cultural endeavour which even 
the more famous literary periodicals 
of those days like, for instance, the 
Bherati or the Banga Darshan in its 
revived phase were unable to attain 
in the broad sweep of its contents. 
It is no doubt true that the Wiarati 
and the Banga Darshan, both for a 
while edited by Poet Rabindranath 
himself, attained a quality of literary 
excellence which was truly unique, 
but these were literary magazine 
within the comparatively limited 
sense of the term, wiiile the Prahasi 
pitched its endeavours on a much 
more comprehensive and wider 
swjeep. Literature and art were, no 
doubt, one of the principal subjects 
of discussion in its columns; but it 
contained much more,—economics 
and politics, education and culture, 
industry and arts and crafts, scienti¬ 
fic research and commercial enter¬ 
prise,—in fact all that constituted 
life in its broadest end most compre¬ 
hensive sense, were all subjects in 
which the Prabasi was deeply 
interested and endeavoured to lead 
discussions which were both realis¬ 
tic and purposive. It should be 
acknowledged in this connection 
that Ramananda Chatterjee was the 
very first among our journalists in 
this country who realised the value 
of art in the cultural and intellectual 
development of society and from 
the very first the Prabasi made it 
an invariable rule to feature the 
work of those of our artists whose 
productions were considered by it to 
be wforthwhile. Reproductions, 
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especially in colour were difficult 
and expensive, and the Pmbasi was 
not an affluent institution. Neverthe¬ 
less these would be there in every 
issue of the magazine and which did 
not a little to train the minds and 
the sense of the (Bengalee readers to 
gradually acquire a sense of judg¬ 
ment of the inherent qualities of 
artistic creations and promote an 
appreciation of them. In the 
very inaugural issue of the 
Prabasi we thus find a very 
thoughtful and illustrated article on 
the cave paintings of Ajanta. This 
was entirely a new departure in 
Bengalee periodical journalism and 
created quite a sensation in the 
literary and intellectual circles of 
the country as would be evident 
from the very appreciative comments 
on this article by Rabindranath in 
the columns of the Banga Darshan 
which in its new and revived phase, 
he had then been editing. 

The Modern Review 

It was no wonder that the 
Prabasi even at its earlier stages 
came to be recognized as something 
new and quite distinctive in the field 
of Bengalee periodical journalism 
and that all the eminent intellectuals 
among the Bengalee-reading com¬ 
munity should endeavour to find 
space for their writings in its 
columns. It would, however, be 
both wrong and unfair to suppose 
that although the language of its 
expression was Bengali, it grew up 
as a narrow parochial journal. One 
of the most eminent contributions 
of the Prabasi in those days,—^a fact 


which acquired an increasingly 
broader sweep as the years went by, 
—was to take the Bejngalee-reading 
intellectual out of the narrow 
grooves of parochialism in thinking 
and expression and awaken him in 
the wider field of an integrated 
national life comprising the Indian 
people as a whole. The Prabasi, 
therefore, easily acquired a national 
staitus which no other magazine 
published in a regional language 
could claim either then or later. 

One of the tragedies of journal¬ 
istic endeavours in this country has 
always been that unless backed by 
large financial resources or power¬ 
ful commercial or official influence, 
they are seldom able to pay their 
own way. The F!rabasi was no 
exception to this general trend and 
although it came to be recognized 
and prized as something distinctive 
and apart in Bengalee periodical 
journalism even from the very first 
day of its inception it remained a 
losing enterprise so far as it.s 
finances were concerned. Thus, even 
five years after its inauguration, that 
is in 1906, the Prabasi was still in 
deficit and had a small accumulation 
of debts. One of the principal rea¬ 
sons for this state of the Prabasi’s 
finances was undoubtedly that 
Ramananda never agreed nor 
endeavoured to suit the production 
costs of the magazine to its financial 
resources or revenues and, thereby, 
cut down the contents to conform 
to the size of its revenues. 

It was about this time that his 
periodic cleavages and disagreements 
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With the trustees of his College which, pre* 
viously, had often been ironed out by 
the friendly intervention of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, came to a head* He was 
already a little disgusted with the reac* 
tionary attitudes of these gentlemen and 
was gradually making up his mind to 
end this constant annoyance by resigning 
his appoUment in the College. This fresh 
bout of disagreements confirmed 
him in his determination and, in spite of 
the counsels of moderation by Pandit 
Malaviya and other friends, he finally re¬ 
signed his appointment. He had then 
practically no other source of income ex¬ 
cept what he earned from the College, 
but his family responsibilities had grown 
more burdensome. It would have been 
quite easy for him to find another similar 
appointment in any other college with the 
reputation for both ability and probity 
that he had acquired in the educational 
field of the United Provinces during his 
decade of connection with this College. 
His choice, however, was rather a limited 
one in this field as most other colleges 
were either owned or financially sup¬ 
ported by the Government and to accept 
a job in such a college would, he felt, be 
tantamoupt to a repudiation of his adole¬ 
scent vow that he would never serve under 
the alien British Government of the coun¬ 
try. His friiends became concerned and 
Chintamoni Ghose, the intrepid founder 
and sole proprietor of the Indian Press, 
who had long been contemplating ex¬ 
panding the publications department of 
his press, sent him a tempting offer to 
take over the responsibilities of this de¬ 
partment of his business. To most other 
men such an offer at such a juncture, and 
< having special regard to the fact that 
emoluments ' pffared wete far larger 
thaa^W^t<^he had been earning from the 
KajfNistha Patifi^ala or even what any other 
insUtutfoa would normtdly offer 
in tho^ 4'^ys, wouldr perhapa, he r^ard* 


ed as an answer to a prayer. ChjUKawai/ 
Ghosh was a shrewd business man and 
able judge of character and his oHer* 
timed for this juncture though it , was, wus 
not entirely disinterestdv He was W(^i 
aware of the abilities of Ramananda as 
a publisher and an editor .and hie also 
visualized the future prospects of ah 
ably conducted publishing house. But 
Ramananda had already in his own mind 
decided what he would do for in 

the future and that did not fit in with the 
scheme of Chintamoni’s offer to himself. 

It is also possible that he may have fs|| 
that coming as it did in the wake" of his 
resignation from the Kayastha Pathsala, 
the offer was inspired more by friendly 
concern for his immediate family respon* 
sibilties than by those of a matter of fact 
business deal. Whatever the considrations 
involved might have been, Ramananda 
gratefully but firmly refused the offer and 
made known his intention of widening 
the sphere of his current journalistic en¬ 
deavours by launching a fresh monthly 
magazine, this time in English, to enable 
him to cater for a truly national clientale. 

It is easy to conceive now at this 
distance from those early years of the 
current century that such a decision could 
not have been tightly taken. Ramananda 
was a man who never shirked his obliga¬ 
tions whether they be to his family for 
whose maintenance he was responsible, 
nor to others. Th.e prospects of a journal¬ 
istic career as a whole time professional 
enterprise were yet wholly unknown and 
largely uncertain. There were no estab¬ 
lished ])ast traditions in this field. And 
. yet he had something to give to his peoplp 
and tO' the world which he could only 
successfully bestow through the erdumns 
of a magazine such as he had conpeived. 
There is no doubt there were examples of 
powerful and financially sticc^fol perio¬ 
dical journalism of a standing of several 
centuriea in &igtand. But conditions in 
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the two societies, in England and India, 
differed fundamentally, and it was not 
possible to predicate the success of an 
enterprise in such wholly different envT* 
ronments. All these uncertainties and 
doubts notwithstanding, Ramananda held 
steadfast to his decision to launch out 
yet another periodical journal. He pro* 
bably estimated that since the need for 
such a journal as he had in mind was 
obviously there, and if he were able to 
present to the educated Indian commu* 
nity something that would cater to the 
craving for a broader and more fulfilling 
trends towards a modern progressive life, 
it would be bound, eventually, to be 
accepted by the community. If his speu* 
lations in this behalf proved to be correct, 
it should, while endowing him with the 
means to carry out the mission he had in 
mind, also yield, in course of time, 
a reasonable revenue to enable him to dis¬ 
charge his financial obligations to his 
family and others. 

That Ramananda was not an unrealis¬ 
tic dreamer in his expectations in this 
regard has been amply proved by the 
success he was able to make of both his 
journals not merely intellectually and cul¬ 
turally, but also financially at the same 
time. What is of the greatest significance 
in this connection is the indisputable fact 
that he never for a moment allowed his 
journals to fall short of the high stan¬ 
dards he had set for them, both as regards 
their contents as well as in their get up and 
production. Above all he maintained a 
spirit of independence throughout which, 
although it caused serious trouble from 
time to time, also earned distinction and 
respect for his journals among intellec¬ 
tuals in this country and abroad. Rama- 
nanda, either aa the distinguished journal¬ 
ist or as an individual, never pandered to 
popular tastes. He was among those rare 
individuals in any country and in gny 


period of history, who ksive kedn credtots^ 
of tatdes and opinions. 

Thus, we find in the very inaugural 
issue of the Modern Review, the opening 
article was an erudite discussion by Prof. 
Knox Johnson of Allahabad on **Indian 
Readers and European Literature.” In 
subsequent issues soon after, we find Sister 
Nivedita writing a very learned monthly 
series on the value of art in education 
while at the same time carrying out a 
factual study on the causes and cure of 
the recurring famines in Bengal. Space 
would not permit a fuller discussion of 
the distinctive character of the contribu¬ 
tions that distinguished the contents of 
the Modern Revulv from its very incep¬ 
tion from month to month. But it would 
be unfair if .special mention w'ere not 
made of the fact that the inaugural issue 
of the magazine in January, 1907, was 
especially advanced to coincide with the 
timing of the annual plenary session of 
the Indian National Congress held in Cal¬ 
cutta in December, 1506. It may be re¬ 
called that the late Dadabhai Naoroji was 
the President of the Congress that year 
and most appropriately the Modern Re¬ 
view carried an exhaustive biographical 
note on Naoroji’s life and work as well 
as a very interesting narrative of I he his¬ 
tory and physical characteristics of the 
city of Calcutta as it was the venue of the 
Congress session, both written by the 
Editor hmself. This would demonstrate 
how very keenly the Editor ivas also in¬ 
terested in the course of our political deve¬ 
lopment which, to him, was a very funda¬ 
mental aspect of progressive life in the 
country. 

It was not long after the Modern 
Repiew commenced publication in Alla¬ 
habad in January, 1907, that Ramanandn 
had to begin to face trouble with the 
official authorities of the United Pro- 
vineea. These wote the days following the 
ParUtioR of Bengal and the Swadei^i. 
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Movement and people were gradttiiUy 
beginning to sbed their tmboly {ear of the 
British Government and their pov««r. The 
authorities were beginning to pursue a 
course of increasing repression, especially 
of the newspaper press with a view to 
the suppression of independent opinion 
and the criticism of authority. But this, 
instead of moderating their views in 
favour of the Government, only served to 
harden their opinions. Although the 
Modern Revkiv was only an infant then, 
it contributed its quota to this spate of 
criticism of the Government and their 
policies with especial forcefulness. The 
Government naturally did not like this 
and were looking out for a suitable pre¬ 
text in order to be able to suppress its 
views. When the famous Liberal Leader, 
Lord Morley succeeded to the office of the 
Secretary of Slate for India in the 
Government of Britain, he appeared to 
have wholly shed all his former liberal 
views. We find the Modern Review 
editorially commenting in one of its 
issues in 1908 that “The transformation 
of Dr. Jekyll of R. L. Stevenson’s famous 
story was not more complete than that 
of Morley the political philosopher; and 
his entire change of front when called 
upon to practise what he had so 
eloquently preached, furnishes a most 
remarkable, though infinitely sad illus¬ 
tration of the limitations of human 
nature.” It was not long after that the 
U.P. Government were able to cook up 
the necessary pretext for taking what, in 
their view, was considered to be suitable 
action against the critical and independent 
views being expressed by the Modern 
Review and an order was served on the 
Editor that he would not be permitted 
to continue to publish the Magazine from 
Allahabad. 

After having been resident in 
Allahabad for more than ten long years, 
it had grown to be a real hqine to 


Ramahanda and bis family, members; 

Besides; it was $ti Ailafaabad 
first ventured out into the field qt 
prise which was prove to be his real voce--. 
tion in life. He had alio grown to be-an 
important part of the wider puhHc life 
of the city and tihere were hardly any 
intellectual or cultural activities in the 
place with which he was not intimately 
connected in some way or other. 
Naturally also he |i®d made extensive 
and lasting friendships here. It would 
inevitably be a great wrench for him 
to have to leave all this after his long 
sojourn in the city. But the alternative 
to him was even more devastating. The 
mission in life to which be, had 
dedicated himself could only be success¬ 
fully and fruitfully pursued through the 
coloumns of the Modern Review and the 
Prabasi. To cease publication of the 
Modern Review would rob him of the 
most important of his two instruments of 
public enlightenment and would corres¬ 
pondingly rob him of far more than one 
half of his own usefulness. But what was 
also not entirely impossible was that even¬ 
tually the Govetjiment might come to 
regard the Prabasi with the same measure 
of disfavour and oiler its discontinuance. 
This was a possibility which Ramananda 
was not prepared to pul up with and, 
rather than be robbed of these most 
valuable instruments of his public ex¬ 
pression, he decided to move out from 
Allahabad and continue to publish bis 
magazines from Calcutta. 

Back in Calcutta 

This, it would appear, was something 
of a blesing in disguise. Allahabad, no , 
doubt, was the most improtant city of 
Northern India of those day:;. But as a 
representative centre of In^an social,, 
cultural and political mov^ents, (^Icufta 
was the very metropolis of the Indian 
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subcontinent. The shifting of the venue 
of the publication of these two journals to 
Calcutta would, therefore, naturally bring 
within much easier reach of its editor 
connections and facilities which it would 
be comparatively more difficult to main¬ 
tain and obtain from distant Allahabad. 
It should not, however, be supposed that 
while the Modern Review was being 
published from Allahabad, its quality 
was in any sense inferior in its contents 
or its profuse illustrations. Thus, we 
find Shri Aurobinda commenting in the 
columns of his Bande Mataram : “It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Modern 
Review has introduced a new feature in 
our magazine literature. Its wealth of 
illustration is really wonderful and it 
spends it for the benefit of its readers 
with a lavish profusion which is really 
oriental . . . ,. But its wealth of illus¬ 
trations pales before its wealth of articles. 
And no wonder even European writers 
are coming forward to contribute to this 
magazines. ” I 

The Wo^ld and ihe New Dispensation 
commented : “The Prabasi by its cheap¬ 
ness, the profuseness of its illustrations 
and its interesting articles, has found a 
ready welcome in thousands of Bengali 
homes where it is now a household 
necessity .... The Prabasi was a 
delightful surprise to us, but greater 
surprise is this Modern Review.'* 

After only the first two issues of the 
Modern Review had been published, the 
Light of London commented : “We are 
certainly surprised to see them. We have 
nothing in England more important look¬ 
ing, more enterprising and more serious.” 

But to keep up such a high standard 
of publication called for the utilization 
of diverse resources, both intellectual and 
technical, which were certainly far more 
abundantly available in the metropolis 
of Calcutta. If, is, therefore, that we sny 
that the order of extemment from the 


United Provinces served on Shri Rama* 
nanda Chatterjee by the U.P. Govern¬ 
ment, would b <5 regarded as something of 
a blessing in disguise. Nevertheless, to 
have to leave Allahabad where Ramananda 
had spent the most formative years of his 
life, and where he had made such close 
friends many of whom had grown into 
the very texture of his life and work, 
must have been a severe wrench. To 
his elder children who had grown up 
there—Kedarnath was due to sit for his 
matriculation examinations when Rama¬ 
nanda had to leave Allahabad—^must 
have felt more like banishment from 
their real home. There was also the 
inevitable dislocation in the schedule of 
the publication of his magazines that 
this migration must have involved, at 
least in some measure. Above all there 
was also the inevitable change in the 
conditions of living that was wholly 
unavoilable. 

On his return to Calcutta Ramananda 
again became actively associated with the 
work of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He 
was elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Samaj every year 
between 1909 and 1921 and assumed the 
office of its general secretary for a short 
while in 1910. In 1922 he was elected 
President. He made his home in a tiny 
house adjoining the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj hall, one room of which was set 
apart as the office of his magazines. His 
magazines had not yet, it must be re¬ 
membered, begun to yield a revenue 
surplus and they had to be conducted 
with the strictest economy. During the' 
second year of the publication of the 
Modern Review Ramanmida observed : 
“We lost heavily during the first year, 
and tlw prospects are only a Ittle Iwtter 
this year. And such is die financial 
condition of the most widely circulated 
illustrated Englidi review in India, even 
though its propriotor-eum-editor-manager 
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is honorary, most of the contributors are 
honorary, all the Indian artists allow 
their paintings to be reproduced without 
any payment, and the editor has,not 
engaged a single literary assistant to help 
him. All this does not mean that we are 
beaten. We are determined to succeed 
and, God willing, shall succeed.” 

Even after shifting to Calcutta con¬ 
ditions remained similar for many years 
and except for a dependent relative whom 
Ramananda had trained to assist him in 
the office work and his wife Shreemati 
Manorama Devi looking after the accounts 
—a chore she continued to carry for years 
even after both the Prabasi and the 
Modern Review had begun to yield in¬ 
creasing revenue surpluses—Ramananda 
alone carried the entire responsibility of 
his magazines from reading, selecting and 
editing contributions for publication, 
writing his own editorial notes and, 
frequently, also special articles on a 
variety of subjects, down to reading the 
proofs and packing them for posting 
when they were out from the printing 
press. 

It was in 1912 that he decided to 
use the Brahmo Mission Press for 
printing his journals. This was a very 
small press originally organized by 
Pandit Shivananth Shastri and made a 
gift of to the Sadharan Braho Samaj. 
Its principal work consisted of printing 
the two very small weekly organs of the 
Brahmo Samaj in English and Bengali 
respectively and to print occasional 
notices and other items related to the 
administration of the Sammaj. No one 
could imagine that such a small printing 
establishment would be able to ade¬ 
quately cope with the volume of work 
related to the publication of the Modem 
Review and th* Prabasi. But since the 
press was located almost on bis own 
door<st6ps and, mainly because such 
work- would enable the press to earn a 


revenue surplus for tike Brahmo Bamhj) 
Ramananda decided i^at if he maintain^ 
a strict vigil on its work schedules, it 
would be possible to get his journals 
printed here. For the next decade and a 
half both the Prabasi and the Modeim 
Review were printed at this press and 
was able to deliver them on the dot. 
This, of course, meant a great deal of 
additional work for Ramananda who, 
while getting his magazines printed here 
had virtually to assume complete control 
over its management. This led to a 
regime of prosperity for the press so that 
it was able to add to its own equipments 
without raising any fresh capital and 
Avhich enabled, mainly under his own 
initiative and supervision, the develop¬ 
ment of a publicatons department of the 
press. Such valuable hooks as Shivanalh 
Shastri’s autobiography, the second 
volume of his History of the Brahmo 
Samaj and other similar works were 
printed at this press and published under 
the aegis of the Brahmo Samaj. In 
addition, the Prabasi organization had 
also begun, in the meanwhile, to organize 
a regular book publications division and 
most of the books published by it during 
this time, including Ramananda’s cele¬ 
brated work, “Towards Home Rule” were 
also all printed at this press. It was 
not until the Prabasi had established its 
own printing press, initially at 91 Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta and which was 
later shifted to 120/2, Upper Circular 
Road (later re-named Acharya Praphulla 
Chandra Road), that the work of print¬ 
ing the Prabasi and the Modern Review 
was withdrawn from the Brahmo Mission 
Press. It still continues to function and 
issue occasional publications as a depart¬ 
ment of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
organization, but the period of prosperity 
that it had passed through under Rama¬ 
nanda’s careful husbanding of its resources 
and the maximal utiliaation of its equip- 
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mcnls, appears now to have passed for 
ever. 

It has been already mentioned that 
even as early as when he was editing the 
Pradeep and later when publishing the 
Prabosi and the Modern Review Rama- 
nanda not merely pioneered the fashion 
of reproducing original paintings of our 
Indian artists in colour, but made them a 
regular feature of these publications. He 
had a keen appreciation of all that was 
artistic and beautiful and a true assess¬ 
ment of their value as only a trained cono- 
isseur would be expected to possess. 
Deviprasad Roy Chowdhury tells the very 
interesting but little known story that 
when as a boy he took several of his early 
essays in painting to Ramananda W'ith a 
view to their acceptance for publication in 
the Prabasi and the Modern Review, he 
was put through such a searching and 
severe catechism as regards their values, 
oranization of perspective and other simi¬ 
lar features of painting, that Deviprasad. 
untutored in the techniques of his art as 
he then was, had to return rather crest¬ 
fallen with none of his pictures offered 
for publication being accepted at that 
stage. Deviprosad acknowledges that it 
was this severe but kindly and well-inten¬ 
tioned trouncing that he had received at 
the hands of this great editor, that made 
his realize the essential need for training 
and preliminary apprenticeship under an 
established artist and which, primarily, 
enabled him to develop his talents as the 
great artist that he had eventually proved 
himself to be. It is significant that later 
on in course of time when Deviprasad had 
really proved his talents as a trained and 
well organized painter, that Ramananda 
had published a large number of his 
paintings in both bis Prabasi and the 
Modern Review. It may be said without 
the least apprehension of being contra¬ 
dicted that Ramananda has been among 
the very first among our noted journalists 


in this country, who recognized th^ value 
of art in the effort to develop a full, pro¬ 
gressive and innately cultured social life 
in the community. Indeed, it is doubtful 
that except for the few specalized art 
journals which had a{q>eared from time 
to time on the public scene and which, 
unhappily, never survived for long, if 
there has been any other cultural magazine 
in the country, wKich has given art that 
place of distinction and honour in the 
scheme of the publication in its entirety 
as the Prabasi and Modern Review had 
done throughout their periods of publi¬ 
cation. It was not easy to do so. When 
in Allahabad, there was no means of 
getting colour-blocks made there. Indeed, 
the art of colour-reproductions was only 
then being newly developed under the 
pioneering efforts of the late Dpendra 
Kishore Ray in Calcutta. They were also 
very expnsive. The Prabasi and, later, 
the Modern Review were being published 
under considerable revenue deficits. 
Neverthelss, Ramananda would not bring 
out even one single issue of his journal 
without it containing a coloured repro¬ 
duction of the work of a talented artist. 
This not merely added to the interest of 
the publication, but what was far more 
important, this enabled the artist, the value 
of whose work has never had before any 
public recognition, to gradually obtain an 
interested public audience. What the 
Indian artist of to-day owes for his pre¬ 
sent status in the educated community of 
the country to the sense of organization of 
his magazines by Ramananda is a fact 
which should be gratefully acknowledged 
and remembered by him. 

Truly, in the cultural development of 
the country and her dealings with the 
outside world, the period corresponding 
with the publication of the Modern 
RevUw under Ijamananda’s editorial 
guidance may be called the age of the 
Modern Review when the history of the 
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{)eriod eventually comes to be compiled in 
its corrct perspective. 'Hiere has not been 
any field of human endeavour which the 
Modern Review has not featured with a 
measure of objectivity and purposefulness 
and, above all, a sense of direction, which 
is rarely to be met in any similar other 
periodical publication in this country 
and abroad. The unversalism of the 
Modern Review^ in broad perspective, can 
now be recognized to have been the most 
outstanding factor in forging the unity of 
the Indian nationhood, in endowing pub* 
lie activities in the country with a sense 
of broad national direction and purpose. 
It is necessary to prominently underline in 
this connection that Ramananda’s journ¬ 
alism did not consist in merely reflecting 
the cultural level of society by faithfully 
recording all that had been happening all 
around it. It was pre-eminently informed 
with the purpose of guiding cultural deve¬ 
lopment and building public opinion to¬ 
wards certain broad national and univer¬ 
sal objectives and, having regard to the 
fact that most of our pre-eminent public 
leaders in various fields of human endea¬ 
vour had been constantly looking upto 
Ramananda for guidance and direction, 
he can now be frankly acknowledged to 
have succeeded in this one grat mission 
of his in an outstanding measure. To the 
outside world, it can now be acknowledg¬ 
ed with grateful remembrance, that it was 
Ramananda’s Modern Review more than 
any other combination of factors, which 
helped to endow a well-defined niche to 
India in the map of the modern world of 
thinking and action. Thus, we find that 
when the conscience of the world was 
deeply shocked by the Fascist organized 
atrocities perpetrated on Spain by the 
usurper Franco, M. Remain Rolland and 
his World Committee Against War and 
Fascism instinctively turning to Rama- 
nanda as the one public man of this coun¬ 
try, asking him to be associated with au 
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“Appeal” they were issuing to the 
pies of the world for combating this hoitoT 
and to come to th^ rscue of the h«^l«ss' 
victim’s of Franco’s devastating aggres¬ 
sion upon the Spanish people. They 
appreciated, a fact which waf also under¬ 
lined by Ramananda in his reply to the 
covering letter conveying to him this 
appeal, that India was herself helpless to 
move actively in the matter except to ex¬ 
press her deeply felt sense of community 
with the unfortunate Spanish people in 
their hour of tribulation, herself being in 
political bondage as she then was. But 
they recognized the moral influence that 
Ramananda’s association with such an 
international effort would have upon the 
peoples of the world; such was the mea¬ 
sure of esteem in which his views and 
opinions' were held in the broader world 
of intellectuals and social philosophers in 
other countries and climes. 

Buhindranath and Ramananda 

One of the most deeply fruitful events 
in the life and work of Ramananda was 
his relations with the Poet Rabindranath. 
No record seems to exist pointing to the 
occasion when the two may have met and 
come to know each other for tKe Tfrst 
time. But it would be safe to assume that 
they had already met when Ramananda 
was a young profepsor of English at the 
City Colege in Calcutta. Rabindranath 
had already made his successful debut 
into the literary life of the community. 
But when Ramananda assumd the edi¬ 
torial responsibilities of the Prttdeep 
during the mid-nineties of the last cen¬ 
tury, we already find Rabindranath 
among the more frequent and hi^iy 
prized contributors to its columns. letter, 
when the Prabasi was inaugurated in 
Allahabad in April, 1901, we find 
Rabindranath contributing his famous 
poem “Prabasi” to its inaugural issue. 
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Rabindranalh was already then editing 
the Bharati and the Banga Darshan in its 
revived phase; there were, in addition, 
his own profuse literary creations to take 
care of. That he still found time to offer 
frequent contributions to the columns of 
the Prahasi are evidence of the high 
esteem in which he held this periodiacl 
publication. Eventually, on the transfer 
of the venue of publication of the PraBSsi 
and the Modern Review to Calcutta, this 
earlier relation between the two ripened 
simultaneously into both regular monthly 
contributions to hs journals on the one 
side and the development of a deep' and 
abiding personal friendship between the 
two based upon affection and mutual res¬ 
pect and admiration fur each other. 

In fact in the perspective now 
offered by the distance of time it may be 
said with truth that the relations between 
the two which, apart from their public 
face, were deeply personal, were mutually 
fulfilling to both of them. The Prabasi 
and, in fairly substantial measure also 
the Modern Review contributed in very 
large measure to promoting public appre¬ 
ciation and acceptance of Rabindranath's 
literary creations. In turn, it must also 
be acknowledged that RaHndranath’s 
regular contributions to their columns 
enriched the contents of Ramananda’s 
publications beyond ordinary measure. 

It may be also acknowledged that 
Rabindranath’s influence upon Rama- 
nanda played a very crucial and abiding 
role in devloping the universalist outlook 
of his journals and which led to the 
latter’s ready acceptance as a world 
figure of outstanding intellectual and moral 
qualities. It is thus we find Ramananda 
being associated with the Poet-s public 
activities in the fields of education and 
rural reconstruction. The political philo¬ 
sophy of the poet also appears to have 
had the deepest influence upon Raman- 
nanda’s thinking in this field and whichi 


in a sense helped the growth and de^e* 
lopment of the Universalist in Rama¬ 
nanda based upon the firm foundations 
of deep, abiding and fearless nationalism. 
When the authors of the “Universal 
Movement for Peace” in Europe wrote to 
Ramananda inviting him to be associated 
with the movement in ths country and 
organize its branches here, we find him 
writing to Rabindranath that “if India 
has to organize a movement for w'orld 
peace in line rvith this Universal move¬ 
ment, you would have to accept its leader¬ 
ship in this country.” 

Ramananda had been associated with 
the poet’s Visva-Bharati from its vefy in¬ 
ception and even accepted, for a short 
while, the office of the Principal of the 
degree college (Siksha Bhabana) under 
the Visva-Bharati. But when the Calcutta 
University insisted upon its rights of ins¬ 
pection and supervision over the institu¬ 
tion as a condition for allowing it to send 
up candidates to sit for its I.A. and B.A. 
examinations, Ramananda was not pre¬ 
pared to accept such outside control in 
the conduct of his institution and resign¬ 
ed his office forthwith when the Visva- 
Bharati accepted the same. There have 
also been other instances when he was 
unable to wholly agree with the poet’s 
point of view in certain matters. Thus, 
for instance, when Ramanada accepted 
the office of the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the poet deplored the fact as 
he felt that Ramananda was allowing him¬ 
self to he associated with w'hat he consi¬ 
dered to be a communal political organi¬ 
zation. Ramananda, however, did not 
agree with this point of view. According 
to the definition of the Mahasabha, 
all those who were bom in and 
accepted India as their motherland were 
Hindus according to this definition and 
Ramananda felt that so long as the 
Mahaaablm abided by its own definition 





Ramananda with Rabindranath and party in Cxeckoslovakia 
—Prof. Dr. M. Winternitz is on the extreme loft 
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World poet Rabindranath—^whose life-long friendship, 
apart from its more obvious public face—was 
founded on the deej^st affection for and 
admiration of. the personality of 
Ramananda 
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in this behalf, there should be nothing 
of narrow conununailsra in its activities. 
It is*significant that this decision on his 
part led to a measure of misunderstanding 
of his motives even by friends who held 
him and his character in the highest 
^possible esteem. Thus Pandit Banarsidas 
Chaturvedi, editor ol the Vishal Bharat 
sponsored and owned by Ramananda him¬ 
self, severely criticised him for his asso¬ 
ciation with the Hindu Mahasabha. It is 
characteristic of the man that he never 
objected to Pandit Chaturvedi ventilating 
his own views editorially in this journal 
although it was owned by the former and 
to publish which he had to incur a great 
deal of annual financial loss, nor did the 
incident imported the least cloud in their 
normally sweet and mutually respectful 
relationship between the two. 

Immediately after the Poet’s passing 
away, Ramananda wrote a brief biogra¬ 
phical assessment of the poet which was 
published in the Modern Review in the 
following month. It will be dilTicult to 
find another such valuable and wholly 
comprehensive of the poet’s long and 
amazingly prolific life within such a short 
compass. Ordinary biographers naturally 
quail at the almost impossible task of 
compiling a worthwhile biography ol 
such an amazingly versatile and prolific 
life branching out into myriad fields of 
human aclivitiy such as the poet’s had 
been within anything like a readably 
compact limits. Ramananda's writing on 
the poet, which was both a heart-felt 
homage to his groat friend as Avell as a 
biographical assessment would, however, 
seem to leave almost nothing out that 
may be considered significant.' At the 
same time it is invested with such a deep 
sense of personal bereavement and a 
passion of admiration that makes this 
very Ivrief assessment of the poet so deeply 
attractive and valuable. 
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National Luaguage 

It is not possible wkhin the limited 
space at our disposal to comprehend 
within this brief assessment all those 
events of significance and importance that 
made the life and activities of Ramananda 
so rich in their contents. Only a few of 
the more important highlights in his life 
are being touched upon as briefly as 
possible. One of these undoubtedly was 
his altitude on the problem of a national 
language for India. From evidence 
available from his writings, it appears 
that Ramananda was not particularly 
averse to the continuance of English as 
the language of common intercourse and 
expression between all educated Indians. 
He was never cheaply sentimental and he 
realised with characteristic clarity of 
vision and thinking that the evolution of 
a common language of national inter¬ 
course, and even more so of its universal 
niational acceptance, would be beset with 
problems and difficulties which it would 
not be easy to eliminate or to overcome. 
Indeed, the fact must be acknowledged 
that linguistically India has no common 
past heritage, unless it he claimed that 
most Indian regional languages have 
been derived from the same original 
loot. Sanskrit. It is true that Sanskrit 
has been the common mother of most 
regional languages in Northern and 
Western India, w'ith the notable exception 
of Erdu ;\hich has acquired a very large 
clement of Persian vocabulory and 
syntax. In South India, again, a large 
number of the regional languages had 
been derived from a common Dravidian 
stock which wras not Sanskritic in origin. 
But there has never been any comon 
Indian language of universal intercourse 
which might be fallen back upon when the 
need for an Indian national language 
would arise. On the other hand, so far as 
the educated community was concernedi 
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llic more than two hundred years of 
British rule over the country and the 
universal of the oiTicial English language 
among the educated community had 
already invested it with a national 
character. It might have solved much of 
the proldems and the inevitable irritations 
that have been generating around the 
question of a common Indian national 
language, if it were possible to induce 
the acceptance of this language for 
national usage supplemented by the use 
of regional languages concerned in 
different parts of the country. There 
was, however, one very important 
difficulty. The proportion of educated 
English-speaking and writing members of 
the community still bear only an infini¬ 
tesimal ratio to the total population of 
the country. In addition, of course, there 
was tlie other sentimental, and from that 
point of view rather an equally important 
difficulty ; the association of the English 
language with a period of its imposition 
as the language of India’s political 
masters. 

At tlie same time the attempt to pul 
up any one of the regional languages as 
the future national language of the entire 
Indian people would be bound to create 
irritations and cleavages which might, as 
eventually it has proved to have, threaten 
the very integrity and solidarity of the 
nation. There have, therefore, been 
suggestions from certain learned quarters 
that a variety of Ba.sic Sanskrit should be 
used for the purpose. Sanskrit, however, 
so far as the large majority of people 
even among who are known as the 
educated sections of the community, has 
been a dead language for a very long 
period and its revival, for purposes of 
universal national use would not he easy 
nor to find universal comon acceptance. 
Hindi, as the spoken laguage of the 
largest majority of the Indian people 
found, therefore, a wider acceptance 


aiiioiig public leaders for future adoption 
us the national language of the country 
and her people. Even here, there have 
been two sharply divided schools of 
opinion, one favouring the adoption of 
that variety of Hindi with a considerable 
admixture of Urdu vocabulory and 
syntax nhich is generally known as 
Hindusthani, while the opposing school 
insisted that the variety of Hindi accepted 
for the status of the national language of 
India must he that purer Sauskritic one 
which is normally spoken in the 
Meerut district of U.P. and the areas 
immediately continguous to it. But what¬ 
ever the variety of Hindi that might be 
accepted for the purpose, it was I rue that 
its literature was yet very poor, its 
vocabulory weak and its grammar involved 
in complications which would not ho 
quite suitable for universal common 
usage. 

All these difficulties and, c.^pciially. 
the vigorous opposition of the South not¬ 
withstanding, that Hindi would eventually 
become to he awarded the status of tlie 
national language of India was a fact 
which appears to have been clearly visua¬ 
lized by Ramariancla even before any con¬ 
troversy on the subject had crystallized 
into a reality. He does not appear to 
have taken any sides in this conlioversy 
himself, although he has publicly deplored’' 
the very poor literature of the language 
which aspired eventually to be the 
national language of the country. He 
advised, through his editorial notes and 
other public pronouncements, that imme¬ 
diate and consistent efforts should he made 
to develop the literature of Hindi in 
order to equip the language for the 
status of India’s notional language. We 
find in one of his famous editorial notes 
in the Modem Review, Ramananda point¬ 
ing out the undeveloped state of the 
Hindi literature, the poverty of its 
vocabulory and suggesting the various 
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ways in which its contents could be 
enriched by purposeful effort. 

One of the significant manners in 
which he himself sought to add to the 
power and potency of the Hindi language 
and literature, was by widening the sphere 
of Hindi periodical journalism. It was 
\\i.h this end in view that he conceived 
the idea of organizing the publication of 
a monthly Hindi journal as a companion 
to his Prabasi and the Modern Review 
and the name he selected for it was charac¬ 
teristic of the broad and catholic outlook 
of its sponsor ; it was named the Vislval 
Bharat. He invited Pandit Banarsi Das 
C.haturvedi, great scholar and one-time 
intimate associate of Mahatma Gandhi to 
assume the editorial responsiLilities of the 
I is]lal Bhatat and it continued to publish 
under these conditions for over a decade 
during Kamaiiuiida’s life time. The 

f ishal Bharat came, in course of lime, to 
be recognized as one of the leading 
Hindi cultui'al periodicals of the country, 
but such was the stale of popularity of 
Hindi journals, that almost throughout its 
period of publication Kamananda con¬ 

tinued to incur heavy financial losses on 
its production. Nevertheless, he continued 
to foster its growth and encouraged its 
widening of spheres of interest presum¬ 
ably with the objective of establishing 
Hindi journalism on a footing of respect 
and popularity in the community. 
Visualizing that Hindi would eventually 
be invested with the position of the 
country’s national language, he con¬ 

sidered it one of his legitimate missions 
in life, to try to enrich its language and 
literature in whatever manner and to 
whatever extent it might be possible for 
him to do so. 

It is possibly from the same motive 
that he induced Rabindranath to allow 

him the right of publication of Hindi 
Irnnshitaions of the poet’s Bengtili 
works. We find a document, now pre- 
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served in the original at the Rabindra 
Sadana at Soiitiuiketan, purporting to be 
an agreement betw'een the poet and 
Ramananda, signed on 4th May, 1928, 
by which the right of publication of all 
Hindi translations of the poet’s works 
was invested in Ramananda. Considering 
the increasing popularity of the poet’s 
works in whatever language of the world 
they might have been published in 
translations, it is easy to visualize that 
Ramananda would possibly have made 
substantial financial gains out of the 
results of this agreement, but shortly 
after this agreement was concluded, the 
poet decided to bequeath the sole 
publication rights of all his works to the 
Vis\a-Bharati and the Visva-Bharati 
publication depailmeiit fell that it would 
help to round off the programmes of 
its publication schedules if it werd 
possiblt! to pursuadc Ramananda to 
icHnqui.-'h his own right to the Hindi 
translations of the poet’s works. As soon 
as Ramananda came to know of this, we 
have it on the testimony of Pandit 
Kshitirnohan Sen Sliastri, he immediately 
offered to and actually did relinquish the 
I'igiil given to him under this agreement, 
to publish the poet’s works in Hindi 
translation. If he had not voluntarily 
offered to do so. Pandit Kshitirnohan 
writes, there was no legal means by 
which he could have been deprived of 
the same. 


The League of Nations 

It is little known that Ramananda 
was not treated as well as might have 
been expected during his visit to Geneva 
by members of the League of Nations 
Secretariat. Ramananda did not canvas 
for an invitation to the seventh Annual 
Assembly of the League ; he was invited 
as one of the most distinguished and 
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rcpiTsoutalive Indian juurnaUst. He even' 
made it clear to the authorities of the 
League of Nations, that he would accept 
the imitation only on condition that he 
would jiot be evpecled to accept 
rcimbuisemciil of his expenses of the 
visit because he did not >\ant to loose his 
independence as a completely disinterest¬ 
ed and objective student of the League’s 
work. This may not nave been very 
palatable to the senior members of the 
League leadership, but they coukl not 
help it once they had issued the invita¬ 
tion to Ramananda mainly on the insis¬ 
tence of the then Indian High Commi¬ 
ssioner in London, the late Sir Alul 
Chatterjee. 

Ramananda has never been an adini<‘r 
of the League of Nations. During its 
earlier and nascent da)s he used to 
look upon the league as virtually a 
League of robbers on account of the 
endowment of large and j)rofital)le 
mandates to selected and favoured 
members of the European big three. 
Later, when the League’s Convention 
was virtually reshaped and amended, he 
conceded that in certain spheres of 
human activity the League might prove 
a useful clearing house of international 
co-operation and mutual assistance and 
coordination. He did not, however be¬ 
lieve that the League, especially having 
th notorious unanimity clause in its Con¬ 
vention, could possibly ever function as 
an effective instrument of international 
restraint and order with a view to pre¬ 
vent resort to arms as a means of sett¬ 
ling disputes between nations. But in 
the spheres of evolving an international 
standard of human conditions of work 
for labour in factories, for rooting out 
the notorious international white-slave 
traffic and in similar other spheres, the 
League may, if it were prepared to 
direct its resources towards the achieve¬ 
ment of such objectives, prove a very 


useful forum for common acliuu by 
nations. It is presumable Uiat since the 
Modern Review had quite an enviable 
circulation in many parts of Europe, 
esi)eciaily England and in America, and 
having c.«peciat regard to the fact that 
the duminuiit element in the personnel of 
the League Secretariat consisted mostly 
of the Engli.sh and Frenchmnen, the pub¬ 
lic expressed views of Ramananda 
Chatterjee on the limitations of the 
League's effective role as an internation¬ 
al forum, would have been quite well 
known. When, therefore. Ramananda 
accepted the invitation to vi,sit the 
League Assembly during its seventh 
annual session on the conditions men¬ 
tioned above, it might not have been 
accepted with the good grace that 
one might otherwise have expected. 
There w’as, however, nothing that they 
coukl do about it, although they coukl, 
as they appear to ba\o determined to 
do so, make his visit comparatively a 
fruitless and, in an^ case, quite an un¬ 
palatable one for the vi.silor. In the 
matter of the normal facilities as re¬ 
gards access to certain committee meet¬ 
ings, publications of the League and 
other similar but generally useful 
matters, Ramananda appears to ha\e 
been treated with a measure of in¬ 
difference, if not Avith downright 
rudeness which amaze most people. 
The League was being virtually ridden 
by the European big three, England, 
France and Italy at that time and anyone 
coming to the League’s annual Idmasha 
either as a formal delegate of the con¬ 
cerned Government from a dependency 
of any of these three or even as an in¬ 
vitee of the League itself, would most 
vehemently not be expected to have any 
independent opinion or views of his own 
apart from the official views of the 
Government of the country to which he 
belonged. When Ramananda sent his 
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acceptance of the League’s invitation on 
condition that he would be expected to 
bear all the expenses of the visit entirely 
on his own wilhout any assistance from 
the League so that his independence as 
an objective journalistic observer may 
not in in any way be circumscribed, they 
realised that they could not expect him 
to echo the official points of view of the 
league. This was a man who was deter¬ 
mined to examine for himself all that 
the League did, claimed to do or was 
out to do and he would not be deterred 
by anything from offering his indepen¬ 
dent and well considered view's concern¬ 
ing them. Ranuuianda found a general 
alrnosphcie of resentment against him 
jnevailing in the Geneva secretariat 
when he arrived there and throughout 
his stay he was denied access to the in¬ 
formation lie sought or interviews witli 
olfu ials wliich the League secretariat 
itself of Ms own accord had cailier 
offered to arrange for him. There may 
not have been any crude demonstration 
of what is generally known as down¬ 
right rudeness to Irim during hi» visit, 
hut what was meted out to him could 
hardly be called courteous as the right¬ 
ful due of a leading and representative 
journalist of his country of the highest 
possible standing and integrity as Rarna- 
nanda reputedly was. In a letter from 
Geneva to his youngest son, who was 
then acting in the capacity of editor of 
both Prabetsi and Modern Review during 
his father’s absence from the country, 
he complained that none of the facilities 
that were formerly promised to be made 
available to him during the visit were 
now not being provided. 

There obviously w'as cause for great 
resentment and even bad temper after the 
manner in which, being used 
throughout a life lime to being treated 
differently in^ his own hom« by both his 
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own nationals as well as by foreign visi¬ 
tors, he was treated at Geneva. But such 
was the nature of the man and his un¬ 
usual sense of balance, that be would not 
allow any kind of personal resentment 
or rancour, however great the provoca¬ 
tion, to cloud the pristine clarity of his 
vision or the unfailing objectivity of his 
approach to a public question. His 
“Letters from the Editor” written from 
Geneva and elsewhere on the continent 
during his European visit are incisive 
enough in their scathing criticism of the 
scope, as well as the techniques whereby 
the League of Nations functions and ex¬ 
presses itself, but they are wdiolly objec¬ 
tive and coldly above all emotional out¬ 
bursts or passions. They are rather like 
the dispassionate and wholly uii-emotional 
a.ssessmonl of a completely disinterested 
and unaffected judge on the bench. On 
the other hand, his decision to refuse 
any financial reimhursement of the ex¬ 
penses of his visit by the League, a mea¬ 
sure whi<h was considered wholly un¬ 
necessary, even foolish, by most of his 
friends and otijers, was fully vindicated 
by what transpired at Geneva vis-a-vis 
his own visit to the League oT Nations. 
Ilis view that the League of Nations had 
only a very limited field of usefulness 
and even that limited scope was being 
wasted by frustrating intrigues and 
power-manouvres by those who domi¬ 
nated its counsels and its secretariat and, 
consequently, it had only a very murky 
and uncertain future, proved quite pro¬ 
phetic. The excuses and subterfuges by 
which the concerned League Officials 
denied to him access to papers and re¬ 
ports relating to the mandated terri¬ 
tories and their administration, exposed 
a measure of weakness which repudiated 
the very basis of the I,.eague of Nations 
as an impartial agency for international 
cooperation and understanding on the 
basis of equality between the nations. 
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The Second Great War 

When the second Great War burst 
upon the world during the latter part oi 
1939, ihrealening the existence of human 
civilization to its very foundations, 
Hamananda was at the pinnacle of his 
glory. He was not merely the very 
do}en among Indian journalists, hut as 
an elder statesman of a world-wide 
standing, his counsels w'ewre sought and 
regarded with the deepest respect by 
fioiit rank political leaders of all shades 
of opinion. We have already mention¬ 
ed in pa-ssing the high esteem in which 
he w'as held by Mahatma Gandhi. It is 
reflected in the letter which Mahatmaji’s 
Secretary, Sliii Pearey Lai wrote to 
Ramananda under the former’s instruc¬ 
tions requesting that the latter should 
regularly write for the Harijan when 
the Mahatma]i would, as he foresaw, be 
carried off to goal for his political 
activities. 

Like the true historian that Rama¬ 
nanda was, he could naturally foresee 
the inevitable cataclysmic climax lo which 
events in Europe had been building up 
for a long time with the risse of the 
Fascist power and political philosophy 
under Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 
Like the rest of the world he was a 
helpless onlooker at events which he 
was powerless to divert to more whole¬ 
some and constructive channels. He 
could only hope against hope along 
with many other sober and constructive 
thinkers of the world that the cataclysm 
towards which the human race was 
heading might still be averted and the 
progress of civilization might continue to 
wend its difficult and uphill way towards 
a broader universalism in political think¬ 
ing and organization. 

When the war burst upon humanity 
with its devastniing impact, it naturally 
pained him most deeply. But what 


concerned him more immediately at that 
juncture was the manner in which 
British policy would be directed in its 
relations to its great Indian dependency 
and the rest of the British Empire. The 
British as one of the principal allies 
against the evil Fascist aggression upon 
democracy and civilizalion, naturally 
claimed that they were out lo fight this 
unprovoked and evil aggression so that 
democracy might survive and its future 
safely ensured for all times to come. 
And yel so far as India and other 
dependencies of the British Empire were 
concerned, they continued to deny those 
people the very basic democratic rights 
to self-government. That 'the Imperial 
Government of Britain would exploit the 
resources of these depencies even more, 
widely than normally to fight the war, 
was inevitable. But tlie crucial ques¬ 
tion, so far as India was concerned was. 
to what extent, if any, the British Indian 
Government would be prepared to 
associate the people of the country in 
real terms lo fight this war. It may be 
recalled that at the moment w'hen the 
War burst upon the world, a sort of a 
patch-work compromise had led to the 
a.ssumption of office by the Indian 
National Congress in the governments 
of the Indian provinces under the terms 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The Federal part of the Act of 1935 had 
not yet been implemented and the people 
had no share in the government at the 
Centre and had no part whatever to 
play in shaping and directing the foreign 
relations and the defence of the country. 
As the war broke out, the question as to 
whether the Indian peoples’ consent 
would be sought before associating the 
country in the war on the side of the 
allies assumed a crucial importance. This, 
it became soon obvious, the British 
Government were not prepared to even 
consider, let alone concede. By a fiat oi 
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lilts Central Government functioning 
under the Viceroy in Council, India 
was formally made a party in the war 
without the people of India, through 
their elected representatives, on however 
limited a franchise it might then have 
been based, being given any opportunity 
to express their willingness or otherwise 
to participate. 

This led to an inevitable cleavage 
between the Government at the Centre 
under the Viceroy and those of the 
provinces consisting of elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. The Congress 
stand was both sober and sane. It was 
prepared to give its whole-hearted 
support to the allies in fighting the war 
of aggression by Fascism upon the 
democratic world provided, of course, 
that it were enabled to participate on 
an equal fooling in shaping and direct¬ 
ing policy so far as defence was 
concerned. The British were prepared 
only to concede that the question would 
he considered after the cessasion of 
hostilities, but in the meanwhile the 
Indian people must willingly participate 
in the Government's war effort as it was 
being directed by the Viceroy in Council. 
The two obviously diametrically opposite 
vie'jv’s could never be expected to meet 
on common ground and the Congress 
resigned office in the governments of all 
the Indian provinces in vindication of 
its stand in this behalf. Ramananda 
stood .staunchly by the Congress point 
of view in this regard. He analysed 
with characteristic objectivity that the 
symbol of power without substance was 
vvrose than having no power at all. 
Ramananda’s views on the measure of 
self-governmnt conceded to India under 
the terms of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, had already been clearly 
stated in a series of' articles contributed 
earlier to the columns of the well known 
American periodical, the Asiih In 


article aiititled “This is not SelbGuvcrn- 
menl” contributed to the Asia by Rama- 
nanda, it was demonstrated in the light 
of dispassionate and cold logic, that 
what the Act conceded was by no means 
what was desired, nor was it self- 
government in any sense of the term. 
The very fact that the representatives 
of the Indian |)eople had no sort of hand 
in shaping the Act which gave to them 
this claimed institution of self-Govern- 
menl under the Government of India 
Act, 1933, was enough to repudiate such 
a suggestion. 

'I'his did not, however, prevent him 
from giving his fullest support to the 
fighting of the war against fascism. He 
realised that democracy was on its trial in 
tills war and the interests of the progress 
of human civilization demanded that the 
i.ssue must be carried to a successful 
conclusion. Bui he pointed out at the 
same lime in no uncertain terms that the 
western democracies must, to be able to 
win the willing and wholehearted support 
of the anti-fasclsti w^orld, prove their 
democratic bonn fides by voluntarily 
giving up their imperial possessions and 
conceding to the people thus freed from 
the shackless of empire, their basic 
democratic right to rule themselves in 
accordance with the respective genius of 
these peoples. Only then could the war 
against fascism he transformed into a 
real peoples’ war. 

Crisis in Civilization 

The anomaly of imperialists claiming 
to fight for the survival of democracy so 
long as they continued to hold on to their 
imperialist possessions denying the people 
concerned their basic human rights, 
caused the deepest resentment in Rama¬ 
nanda. It was not merely the fact of the 
Indian peoples’ representatives being by> 
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paiiSfcl hy the Ijriliah iniperiul govern- 
lacnl of ihe country in the coniiuct of the 
war on the Indian soil, it was the very 
jirinciple of the thing involving all peoples 
under imperialist domination hy nations 
professing to be champions of democracy 
in the world, that caused this resentment 
and Ramananda conlinucd to voice this 
resentment in his characteristically 
precise, objective and wholly unemotional 
style in the columns of his famous perio¬ 
dicals from month to month. 

It w'as at this juncture, in May IQll. 
that Rabindranath, in one of his last and 
final testaments to the peoples of the 
world, gave voice to his now' famous 
sermon, ‘'Crisis in Civilization.” The poet 
was already on the sick bed from which 
he W'as destined never to rise again, for 
it W'as in August the same year that he 
passed away. Enfeebled by sickness and 
old age as the poet already w'as this, 
practically his final oration to the peoples 
of the world, was invested with a vigour 
of expression, a direct and uncompromis¬ 
ing forthrightness and, at the same time, 
with such unbounded faith in humanity 
and civilization, that it has come to attain 
the status of a testament to the peoples 
of the world. With prophetic vision the 
poet declared : 

“The wheels of fate will one day 
compel the English to give up their Indian 
Empire. But what kind of India will 
they leave behind, what stark misery ? 
When the stream of their two centuries’ 
administration runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth they will leave 
behind them. I had at one time believed 
that the springs of civilization would 
issue out of the heart of Europe. But 
to-day when I am about to quit the world, 
that faith has gone bankrupt altogether.. 

As 1 look around I see the crumbl¬ 
ing ruins of a proud civilization strewn 
like a vast heap of futility. And yet I 


shall not commit the grieveous sin of 
losing faith in Man .... A day will 
come when the unvanquished Man will 
retrace his path of conquest, despite alj 
barriers, to win back his lost human 
heritage. ” 

It can be easily visualized that such 
an oration would fully reflect all that 
Ramananda held dear in his life and to 
uphold which he has fouglit single-handed 
the greed and the avariec of a most 
powerful section of the civilized world 
consistently and unrelentingly for very 
nearly half a century. The -second Great 
War, he visualized, was both a disaster 
and an opportunity for the whole human 
race. The accumulated gaibage and filth 
of centuries of avarice, greed and ex¬ 
ploitation had to be expiated be¬ 
fore the ground could be cleared 
for raising the standards of civilization 
once again on the foundation of the 
dignity of Man and a universalist Inte¬ 
gration of the entire human race. It 
was this for which he had been consis¬ 
tently laboiuing over decades of hard and 
unremitting effort and the poet’s great 
pronouncement coming, as it did, at this 
juncture, would seem to have upheld all 
that he had l;t*en working for. It was both 
an inspiration and a much needed 
support. 

The poet’s testament struck such a 
deep cord in the thinking of Ramananda, 
that we find this being featured most 
prominently in the columns of both the 
Modern Review and^ the Prabasi by way 
of both reproductions of the original text 
as well as in the shape of the editor’s own 
appreciative observations. The disastrous 
aspects of the War had to be taken note 
of by any objective gnalyst of the then 
world situation and Ramananda’s own 
analyses in that connection were, perhaps, 
the most realistic of any that were 
published during those times in this 
country. 
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It was in the innumerable notes 
and comments towards such an end 
that the contributions of Rama- 
nanda have to be appreciated. Even 
bis worst detractors could never 
accuse Ramananda of being a mis¬ 
anthrope and if the devastations of 
the War caused him inevitable pain 
and art inescapable sense of horror, 
he was still clear-headed enough to 
realise that the thinking of the 
world, and especially those of his 
own countrymen, had to be consist¬ 
ently directed towards an evaluation 
of the opportunities it might never¬ 
theless offer from what the poet 
describes as this “crumbling heap 
of futility.” Historical realist as he 
was, he clearly foresaw that the War 
would be bound, at least, to achieve 
one great thing,—the eventual liqui¬ 
dation of imperialism and colonial¬ 
ism. It is possible that both these 
evils would seek to re-establish their 
reign in other ways and in changed 
forms and it was necessary that 
there should be clear thinking and 
assessment of the situation as it was 
likely to d^lop after the war so 
that such dangers may be guarded 
against end their reappearance 
finally and wholly obviated. In this 
penultimate period of his earthly 
labours, Ramananda’s contributions 
to rational thinking would, perhaps, 
one day be assessed in their true 
perspective and recognized as, per¬ 
haps, the greatest phase of his long 
life of endeavour and achievements. 

And yet not all can be lost. For 
the heritage of clear thinking in this 
behalf is all there in imperishable 
record for our people to enter upon 

10 


their tjrue inheritan<^ when the tinie 
is ripe for it. What would seem to 
be needed is 1|iat these should be 
carefully studied and assessed and 
their real worth set in the appro¬ 
priate perspective to enable the 
jirowing generation of our country 
men and women to benefit by such 
clear and objective thinking. There 
is hardly any cause for deploring 
the present situation for this was, 
in the circumstances in which we 
achieved our independence from 
British domination, more or less, 
inevitable. Every people, however, 
has to earn its own freedom in the 
positive sense by conscious and 
unremitting effort. The first requisite 
is an understanding of the concept 
in its, fundamentals. Ramananda’s 
would be found to be among the 
most clear-headed among all those 
of our predecessors who had work¬ 
ed through a life time towards such 
an end. When the time comes for 
a correct assessment of the contri¬ 
butions of Ramananda Chatterjee 
to the content of the thinking of 
Ihis times, his positive concept of 
what freedom should connote to 
humanity, much more than his 
exploits as a great journalist, as a 
creator of tastes and opinions, 
would seem to be most outstanding 
achievement. 

The Man and the Journalist 

It is seldom that a man finds 
opportunities for fully expressing 
while, at the same lUme, fulfilling 
himself, through his cho^n vocation. 
With most men wide intervening 
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areas of frustrations and dissatis¬ 
faction between the man and his 
vocation indicate the sterile patches 
in his life in more or lesser degree. 
In Kamananda one finds a notable 
;exception to this common human 
experience. In his case, the man 
and the vocation of his choice were 
linseperably integrated with each 
other and one can hardly think of 
Ramananda separately from his 
Prabasi or the Modern Review or 
even any of the stupendous works of 
which he was the publisher although 
he was not himself their author. 
An instance in point is the late 
Major B. D. Basu’s “The Rise Of 
the Christian Power in India” in 5 
volumes. 

He was a person without any 
of the externals of ostentation. 
Quiet and softly spoken he was 
apparently wihout any of the baser 
passions that lead to bluster and 
bludgeons. But hidden within he 
nursed everlastingly the consuming 
passions of the man of the inner- 
strength which expressed themselves 
through his work and in the quiet 
courage of the really intrepid. When 
he had to face both heavy financial 
penalties and even the threat of 
incarceration for having dared to 
publish that outspoken book by an 
equally couraigeous American, 
“India in Bondage” by Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland—he was actually arrest¬ 
ed and carried off to a police lock up 
for a while on the occasion—he re¬ 
mained his own calm and undisturb¬ 
ed self and was never known to 
have expressed personal resentment 
against the agencies of the alien 


Government which had led to such 
treatment being meted out to him. 
And yet no man, however great 
and self-controlled he may be, could 
be wholly without occasional senses 
of frustration and bewilderment. 
When in December, 1932, Rabindra¬ 
nath had sent to him a review of the 
book “Rebel India” by Brailsford, he 
was painfully obliged to return the 
same for certain minor amendments 
before publication in order to be 
able to -avoid the legal bans then pre¬ 
vailing upon the scope of legitimate 
criticisms of the Government that a 
newspaper may be permitted to 
offer. This was something which 
hurt his innate sense of right and 
justice and in the covering letter to 
the poet he observes—“The humila- 
tion of being unable to express what 
I know to be wholly ijrue, has been 
robbing me my night’s of sleep”. 

Ramananda has, undoubtedly 
been one of the greatest journalists 
that the country has so far produced. 
There might have been others who 
have shone with effulgent brilliance 
in some one or other d^artment of 
journalistic endeavour for a while, 
but for consistent and constructive 
journalism which has never yielded 
the slightest concession to what has 
been considered wrong and evil and 
has never been weak enough 
not to acknowledge what was right 
and beneficial with instant and 
appropriate acclamation, which has 
always given pride of place in his 
journalistic efforts to the building 
up of a healthy, wholesome, coura¬ 
geous and progressive public opi¬ 
nion, rather than merely reflecting 
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prevailing opinions and events* 
tttiere has never yet been his peer in 
this land. 

Still* as the Poet said in his 
famous peroration in the lyric 
“Tajmahal’', a stanza which Rama- 
nanda himself quoted as the pre¬ 
amble to his obituary note on the 
poet, he was, as a man, greater than 
his work. It was his immortal soul 
which he believed to be wholly death¬ 
less, that was the very fountainhead 
of all his endeavours and achieve¬ 
ments. Glories of history, monu¬ 
ments of past greatness may outlive 
the ravages of time for a while, but 
be it in a short while or in a 
thousand years, in accordance 
whfi the quality of the material 
of Jwhich they are built, they all 
ultimattely are inevitably destin¬ 
ed to crumble into dust and ashes. 
It is the inner soul of man of which 
his physical achievements and intel¬ 
lectual and cultural triumphs are 
the mere outward expression, which 
is deathless and immortal. It is to 
that inner man in Ramanonda, whose 
intellectual and moral achievements 
and triumphs are but the outer and 
physical expressions, to whom we 
offer the homage of our grateful 
remembrance on this the centenary 
of his birth. 


Let the realization, that the 
inner man is truly greater than hla 
achievements, dawn upon our cons¬ 
ciousness and realization. Times 
pass, fashions change, values go 
through new transmutations, manv 
ners of expression change. And ih 
this ever-changing panorama of the 
physical life the one thing that re¬ 
mains changeless, deathless, immor¬ 
tal, is the soul of man. Recorded 
history must faithfully portray the 
physical and moral achievements of 
humanity in both their individual 
and collective expressions. In other 
days and in other climes they will 
all be desl^ined, eventually, to loose 
the living significance which they 
had in their appropriate context, 
but the man behind will always re¬ 
main as fresh, as significant, as much 
without any change or decay as 
when he first dawned upon this 
earth. Let the frustrating fears of 
death be removed from our cons¬ 
ciousness ; May the realization of 
immortality, in all its effulgent glory 
dawn in our understanding! 

May death be eliminated from 

all life 

And the realization of deathless¬ 
ness dawn 
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To My Friends of India 

lAsia and Euro|)e form parts of the same vessel, of which the prow is 
Euro|)e and the watch-chamber India, the Empress of thou{;ht, with eyes innu¬ 
merable. Glory to thee, mine eyes! Thou art mine and my soul is Thine. 
We are but one and the same being.) 
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Fronii Ramananda to Rabindranath 


Dated, Bankura, 

20th Ashar, 1305 B.S. 
(July, 1898) 

Respected Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for 


the poem which you have so kindly con* 
tributed for publication in the Pradeep. 

In course of an article published in 
the Jaishtba (June) issue of the Bkarati, 
you have inquired about local manufac¬ 
tures (in different parts of the country). 
In two localities of this town of Bankura 
called Rampur and Gopinathpur, several 
varieties of chintzes, very much like those 
from Goalundo or Ludhiana, are manu¬ 
factured. In addition superior quality 
tussore coaling, dhoty and saree, bafta 
shirting and very attractive table cloths 
are also manufactured here. All kinds of 
household utensils (of brass and bell 
metal) are also manufactured in Bankura 
town. Of these, principally fancy qual¬ 
ity casquets, water-containers, dishes in 
the pattern of porcelein dishes are also 
exported to other districts. If the Manager 
of the Swadesh-Bastu-Bhander will ad¬ 
dress his inquiries in this l)ehalf to 
Shri Ramnath Mukherjee, Manager of 
Mukherjee & Co. here, the latter will be 
able to supply all necessary particulars 
relating to the names of the artisans con¬ 
cerned, their address, prices of the mate¬ 
rials concerned, the rules relating to and 
arrangements for consignments to Cal¬ 
cutta etc., will be available. 

A kind of brass jug is also manu¬ 
factured in Midnapore which are really 
beautiful in workmanship. Lanterns 
manufactured here for common household 
j)urposes are also very artistic. 

Yours respectfully, 

Sd. Ramananda Cbatterjee. 

» # 

['Fhe above is a literal English ren¬ 
dering of a letter written in Bengalee. As 
far as records are available, this appears 
to be (he oldest among available letters 
written by Ramananda to Rabindranath.] 
43, Wellesley Street, 
Calcutta, 21.1.36. 

Revered Sir, 

I have received a letter from Paris 
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by yesterday’s air mail (I have not yet 
received the booklet mentioned therein). 
I suppose you must also have received a 
similar letter. If India has to participate 
in the efforts for world peace, the leader¬ 
ship of such an effort in this country 
must be assumed by yourself. I am, there¬ 
fore, asking for your advice in this 
matter. Needless to add that your direc¬ 
tions in this behalf will have my fullest 
support and agreement. 

I have been studying the new edi¬ 
tion of your book Education (Siksha) . 
At least some of ihc essays included in 
the book need to be published in their 
English version : that will enable the 
whole of educated India and also people 
abroad to be benefitted. Has the essay 
called Tapovan been translated in Eng¬ 
lish ? If not, it would be greatly helpful 
if you or some of your professors w'ill do 
so. You have averred that much of what 
has been said in this essay have also 
been said by yourself in English. But I 
do not remember to have come across an 
English rendering of the entire essay. 

Reverently yours, 

Sd. Ramananda Chatlerjee. 

Enclo :— 

Dear Sir. 

We have the honour to send to-day 
by same mail the pamphlet : 

‘TTie Entire World For Peace.” 

containing declarations and articles by 
leading personalities of all peace move¬ 
ments in the world. 

Lord Cecil., ihej Archbishop of York, 
Phillip Nowl Baker, Pierre Cot former 
Air Minister. Prof. Ruyssen, General 
Secretary of the League of Nations Union, 
Leon Jouhaux, Vice President of the 
International Trade Unions, Gruinback. 
the Director of the Socialist Party, 
Senator Robin, Belgian Socialist, and 
others, have agreed to the fact that the 


present situation imposs^ a UniVfiihiaijl: 
movement for peace. 

In the spirit of its initiators this 
movement shall, naturally, group without 
distinction of political opinion all forces 
supporting the principle of peacebil 
collaboration of the people of the entire 
world and with the League of Nations. 

We have learnt with great joy of your 
adhesion given to the Initiative Committee 
for preparation of the W^>rld Congress 
for Peace and hope that there soon will 
be formed with your active help and 
support Committees in India, after the 
example of those we have been creating 
in Paris, Ixindon and Geneva, envisag¬ 
ing the sending of ample delegations to 
the Universal Congress for Peace which, 
as we hope, W'ill take place in June 1936 
in London. 

We would appreciate it very highly 
if )ou w’ould consent also to send us a 
declaration for the second edition of this 
pamphlet, which we are considering for 
the near future. Knowing your admir¬ 
able and never-ceasing activities for 
Peace, we are approaching you with the 
demand to support our movement in 
India and w'e would be very glad if you 
and some other w'eli-known {)ersonalities 
w'ould accept to encourage and to 
patronate an edition of the., pamphlet in 
India. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sd. Louis Dolivet 

1. Wood Street, 

Calcutta, 17th Chaitra, 1345 B,S. 

(March, 1938) 

Respected Sir, 

I feel it is necessary to promote 
researches into the benefits that the 
country derived from the activi^es of the 
Tattvabodhini Sabha in respect of the 
Bengali language and literature and in 
other ways. It appears to me that because 
the Sabha was inspired by the ideals and 
the religion of the Brahmo Samaj and 
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because the Principal Acharya (Minister) 
of the Brahmo Samaj was its principal 
executive, there is a deliberate attempt to 
.ignore and suppress the contributions to 
and significance of the activities of the 
^Sabha in the life of the community. But 
eV^ if it were not so, it does not seem 
likely that the nineteenth century Avriters 
of Bengal will do full justice to the Tattv- 
abodhini Sabha. For this reason it Avouid 
be helpful (towards a projjer evaluation 
of the contributions of the Sabha) if you 
could, either under the aegis of the Visva- 
Bharati or otherAvise, promote researches, 
lecluros, discussions, etc., on the Sabha’s 
activities and contributions. At the 
appro})riate time the centenary of the 
Sabha might also be celebrated. 

Reverently yours, 

Sd. Kaniananda (^hatterjee 
43, Wellcsly Street, 
Calcutta, 17. 9. 34. 

Respected Sir, 

You may have noticed that at p.254 
of the September issue of the Modern 
Review I have published your “Massage 
'I’o The Society Of Friends, Ireland” 
under the heading, “Moral Warfare.” 
This was one of your earlier Avritings, 
possibly sent to the Quakers of Ireland 
when you Avere living in England. It Avas 
Avilh me and A\as not previously 
published. Searching for something suit¬ 
able for the front-page article of the 
September issue I di.scoAered this. After 
I had giverj it to the press, 1 received 
your article entitled, “I am He”. “Moral 
Warfare” had alrea<ly been fully composed 
and, besides, it AA'as also Aery good. So, 
both have been published simultaneously. 

Although no f(»rmal Avarning has been 
issued by the Press Officer, he verbally 
told Kedarnath, that it contained 
objectionable expression. Possibly because 
it refers to Mahatma Gandhi, to warfare 
against “the evils”, to the “cowardly 
violenc;e evil” against which you 


suggest that “spiritual powers” should 
be arrayed and because you opine that 
“aggressive power pitifully fails when 
human nature bears insult and ^in 
without retaliating” and similar other 
expressions of opinion. So that it is 
construed (according to the Press Officer) 
that it is an attack on the Government 
of India. Kedar has replied that it was 
not especially written or intended against 
the Government of India, but really 
refers generally to relations between 
nations. The Press Officer retorted that 
he had better inquire from the readers 
how they have construed it. Kedai 
replied that he would ask the author him 
self Avhal he ineani. 

It is, of course, obvious that you did 
not intend this to be an attack upon thf 
British Government particularly, although 
like all other, wrong-doing nations it may 
also apply to them. 

If you '-end a reply, that need not lie 
shewn to the Press Officer. But if there is 
an occasion when Kedar might meet him,, 
he Avould then be able to acquaint him 
Avilh your own vieAvs on the matter. 
Kedar did not know that it was Avritteu 
long ago and as 1 had not kept any 
record of the year and date of its coin 
position, I Avas not able to publish it 
under the appropriate date line. 

Reverently yours, 

Sd. Ramananda Chatterjee 
Santiniketan. 

6lh Bhadra. 1332 B.S. 

(Septemlier, 1925) 

To 

Sj. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Founder-Chancellor, 

Visva-Bharali. 

Dear Sir, 

When I had, temporarily for a period 
of five months, accepted the post of the 
Principal of the Siksha Bhahana, I was 
under the impression that the institution 
shall not Ire subject to any control or 
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iiispectioti by any outside authority. I 
now find that this impression was 
erroneous. In the letter from the Registrar 
of the Calcutta University which accords 
permission for students of the Visva* 
Bharati to sit for the I.A. and B.A. 
examinations of his University, the 
condition has been imposed that the 
University shall have the right to have 
the Visva-Bharati or the Siksha Bhabana 
inspected periodically at its discretion by 
one or more officers of the said university. 

I do not know what the reactions of the 
authorities of the Visva-Bharati may have 
been to this condition. But I am unable 
and unwilling to carry responsibility for 
an institution which is subject to control 
or inspection by any external authority. 
For this reason I am regretfully sub¬ 
mitting ray resignation of my post as 
Principal of the Siksha Bhabana. I shall 
be grateful if you will kindly accept the 
same. 

Obediently yours, 

Sd. Ramananda Chatterjee 
Principal, Siksha Bhabana 

Santiniketan, 

7lh Bhadra, 1332 B.S. 

(September, 1925) 

Respected Sir, 

I hope you have duly received the 
letter of resignation which 1 sent to you 
yesterday. 

1 have studied the relevent clauses 
of the Regulations of the Calcutta 
University under which they have 
accorded permission to the Visva-Bharati 
to send up candidates for their examina¬ 
tions. There is nothing in the regulations 
entitling the Calcutta University to claim 
right of inspection or otherwise. 

Irhose other universitise which accord 
recognition to the examinations and 
degrees of Calcutta University do not 
appear .to have done so on condition that 

II 


diey would have rights to inspect t^ 
University. 

However, these are matters for your 
own discretion*, Personally, being unable 
to accept such a condition, 1 am 
resigning my appointment. 1 shall b6 
obliged if you vdll kindly accept the 
same. 

Reverently yours, 

Sd. Ramananda Chatterjee 
120]2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 7th Dec., 1932. 

Respected Sir, 

Of the three letters you have sent 
nje for publication ii] the Pam issue of 
the Prabnsi under the feature “Palra* 
Dhara” (Stream of letters), I have been 
unable to publish the first. The reason 
should b*e obvious to you. 

For a similar reason, I am mark¬ 
ing ceitain portions of your article on 
Mr Brailsford’s l)ook for your consi¬ 
deration. 1 shall be obliged if you will 
do the needful about them and return 
the arlii'le to me. 

The humiliation flowing from my 
inability to publish what I know to be 
wholly true has been robbing me of my 
hleeji. 

I shall explain everything when I 
have an opportunity to meet you again. 

Reverently yours, 

Sd. Rantananda Chatterjee. 

The article under reference : 

The unnatural relation of the trace 
of the rulers to that of the ruled, repre¬ 
senting the subjection of an entire coun¬ 
try made profitable to an entire nation 
living aloof across an enormous distance 
must kill moral probity (honesty) be¬ 
cause it kills human sympathy. 

Very few individuals can he expect¬ 
ed to resist the moral contamination 
which such imperialistic parasitism must 
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engender and nowhere is the tragedy ol 
fine minds succumbing to the insidious 
poison of racial arrogance made more 
evident llian amongst the Englishmen in 
India whose sclf-dowered prestige must 
ill all cfjsls be preserve*! by ruthless 
imiliUirv) power. One wails in vain, 
therefore, for a voice of protest from 
this privileged communitN against the 
enormities (unsympathetic treatment I 
that itre. being perpetrated (is being 
meted outt in their name and with their 
cognizance mnongsi (tot a people whom 
they know to he rlef'enceless and whose 
most pitifully liumau claims must needs 
be smothered (neglected) by the most 
brutally inhuman (the impersonal) spi¬ 
rit of law and order. Moral inlegrit) 
with regard to its baple.ss victim* is an 
ijiineies*ar\ ile?n In llie make up of a 
comtnereial poli< v whose sole objective 
is mereh (uinbilion) to reap diviilends 
with the muxiimim of spee<l and com¬ 
fort . 

"‘Rebel India". I repeat, is an honest 
book. Reading it. I feel encouraged to 
hope that individual Englishmen i»> our 
land will emulate Jiis alliludc of sobci 
judgment and. no matter hoA\ incon\cni- 
ent it may be to do so, dare face facts 
a* lbe\ reallv are lo-dav in India. 

.S'lntiniketan. 

Sd. Uabindiaiiatli Tagore. 

\i\ AtiUEEMENT HETWEE-V DR 
KABINDRANATIl rAtlORE AND 
MR RA.MANANDA EHATl'ERJEE 
Re : I'HANSLATION. I’RINTINT; 

AND RURLICA'riON OF 
RABINDRANAIH'S BENGALI 
WORKS IN HIND! 

To 

Mr. Ramanaiida (Jhatterjec. 

01. Upiwr Circular Road. Calcutta, 
riiis is lit pul *»n record the agree¬ 
ment alTl^ed at bet ween us that ; 


1 . You are to have the sole right to 
translate or cause to be translated into 
Hindi and to print, and publish any or 
all of my puHished Avorks in Bengali in 
consideratkm of your paying lo me in 
yearly instalments by (he second week of 
every .fanuar) a royalty of 20 per cent 
on the published price of each and 
everyone of such Hindi publications. 

2. You Avill be at liberty to translate o» 
cause In be translated into Hindi all my 
published works in Bengali as referred 
to above and you will have the right to 
publish such Hindi translalion.s in one 
or more editions which you consider 
necessarx, subject lo mv right t») royally 
as hereinbefore stated. 

'I'lial in respect «)f any Kindi trans- 
latiitii of any of my wairks heretofore 
jnadi- and publisbefl with «>r xvilhoul my 
permission, f liereby give yt)U full powei 
and authority to negotiate or <lcal witli 
the j>ublisber in sucii a way as you may 
think fit and if in any i.'asc you should 
be able to realise any money from them 
on in\ behalf you will pay me sanie 
ilcdticling ,^) per cent thereof Avhich you 
shall be entitled lo retain for youi 
trouble. 

J. I liciehy declajc dial to the best of 
my knowledge there is no valid binding 
agreement now subsisting between my¬ 
self and anyitue else for the publicalion 
of any Hindi translation ol my works in 
Bengali.-Jf an\ such agreenienl shotibl 
come to light hereafter. J iitulerlake to 
do all I i-an legally to revoke .tin* same, 

Sd. Rabindranath Tagore., 

0. Dw'ark.'inath Tagore Lane, 

Calcutta. 

The dlb May, I02B. 

I acc.ept the terms of lliis agreement. 

Sd. Hamananda Chatterjee. 
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"At Ihe iinie of my visit to Bkigland, 
Sir J. C, Bose was spending some days 
at Great Missenden, a village in 
Buckinghamshire. 1 went*to see him and 
I^ady Bose one da). The village being 
situated at some distance from the Rail- 
way station. Lady Bose very kindly 
(ume to the slutiun, thinking perhaps 
that 1 might otherwise liave some diffi¬ 
culty in discovering their whereabouts. 
The great scientist was then engaged in 
writing a new' book, lie and Udy Bose 
resided in a house which formed part of 
a Garden School for girls which was 
then closed for the vacation. 1 found 
the village scenery (luitc delightful. I 
enjojed a walk through a piuc wood in 
the morning, l.ady Bose showing Sir J. 
G. Bos(! and ni)se1f the wu). I had in¬ 
tended to relmn to Ij)iidon the same day. 
hut as 1 was asked Ui stay lor a day. 1, 
as ail old student of the great professor, 
felt hound to obey. One of the w'oincn 
leacliers of the school explained to us 
the method and sjstem of education fol- 
low'cd in the school and showed us some 
of the painting and literal') w'ork done 
by the girls as well as the geological and 
other scientific collections made by them. 
The girls’ work, all done by them with¬ 
out their teachers’ help was quite rc- 
markablfe. Pro^ssor Bose also shovred 
and explained to me hia new instru¬ 
ment. When the teacher of the school 
was showing us the pupils’ w'ork, mie of 
the pupils came to the door on horse¬ 
back from her neighbouring village 
home. On seeing her ajiproaching the 
teacher rose, exclaiming, “0 Mary !” But 
for this exclamation, I could not have 
jierceived at once that the rider Wfas a 
girl. For she wore what seemed to me 
like male riding costume and rode like 
a man with her two legs on the Iw'o sides 


of the saddle. Her hair,Too,. 
short. On nearer view, 
probablj heljied by the liame Riairy, t 
found something in her looks which 
would not he found in a boy of the «a^e 
age. The sanitary arrangements in thfe 
school in a tsmall village are as upTo* 
date as in towm houses in England, Tire 
day of in) return to London being a 
Sunday, no bus or other conveyance 
was available in that small village by 
which I could go to the railway station. 

1 did not also know the tvay to the station. 
So Sir J. C. Bose and Ijady Bose very 
kind]) walked with roe to that place in 
I In* liol sun for about three quarters of 
au hour. 1'his they did of their own te- 
it being impossible for me to make 
an) such request. As soon as I had 
reached ijie gale of the station, a train 
lo famdoii left it. 1 was, however, told 
In the, station-master that I should have 
anolliPr in 21 ininulcs, wliich I did. In 
ilie oomparlmcnt of the train in which 
I \va>. there were at first two young 
Eiiglisliinen ; subsequently a number of 
little stihoolboys entered. While in it 
some pajun's happened lo fall from niy 
hands on the floor of my carriage. Im¬ 
mediately one of the young men picked 
it i)[> and gave it to me, for which I 
thanked him. I mention this trifling in¬ 
cident, because in India few Englishmen 
or Anglo-Indians, however, young or old, 
would think of being obliging to an un¬ 
known fmlia. or, for that matter, to the 
best known Indian I have heard that 
Indian students in some British Univer¬ 
sities and other Indians elsewhere in 
(ireat Britain do not always receive just 
and polite treatment. That is quite pro¬ 
bable.” 

{Tlie Modern Review^ March, 19^7) 
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LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 

/ 

“Though I will not attempt any de¬ 
tailed description of the Museum, I must 
try to give some idea of ils library and 
reading room. 

In 1850, in point of magnitude, the 
British Museum stood fourth in the list 
of European Libraries. It now holds the 
second place, the Paris National Lib¬ 
rary ranking as first. In foreign books 
the British Museum Library is the finest 
in the world. In 1923, it contained 
nearly four million printed volumes ; 
the number is certainly larger now. For 
since 1900. the annual additions from 
all quarters, exclusive of about 350,000 
continuations, music, newspapers, etc., 
average about 30,000. Another account 
says that the annual increase is at the 
rate of 50.0(X). The length of shelving is 
50 miles. 

As I was only a visitor, not a ticket- 
holder. I could obtain permission to g‘> 
into the reading room only as far as the 
doorway and see the room. It is a huge 
circular hall accommodating between 
450 and 500 readers, who sit at desks 
radiating like the spokes of a wheel 
from two concentric circles, in the inner 
of which sit the officials, while the print¬ 
ed catalogue, comprising about 1,000 
volumes, is ranged round the outer cir¬ 
cle. The dome is 106 feet high and has 
a diameter of 140 feet, being second only 
to the Pantheon of Rome and that but 
by 21 feet. About 20,000 volumes most 
in request, such as dictionaries, ency¬ 
clopaedias. etc., are ranged in shelves 
round the Heading Room itself and may 
be consulted without hilling up a form. 
“Readers” average nearly 400 daily. The 
number of visitors to the reading room 
of the Imperial Library in Calcutta was 
41,660 in 1925-26 and the number of 
requisitions for books not in the open 


shelf collection in the reading room was 
25,664 in the same year. Considering that 
Calcutta is a much smaller city than 
London, that it is less literate and that the 
Imperial Library is a much smaller 
library than the British Museum I^ibrary, 
Calcutta’s record is not quite dis¬ 
couraging. 

To retun> to the British Museum. 

From the doorway of the Reading 
Room I saw a few hundred readers 
studying and consulting books in perfect 
silence. One of the porters showed me 
the arrangement of the movable or 
‘sliding’ book cases. Of course, he 
expected a tip, which was paid. Europe, 
Great Britain not excepted, is considered 
a part and the principal part of Chris¬ 
tendom ; it might also be justly styled 
Tip-dom, the payment of tips being the 
rule everywhere. 

At present tlie contents of the 
museum arc arranged under twelve 
departments—viz., Bloomsbury : Printed 
Books, with printed music and maps. 
Manuscripts, Oriental Printed Books and 
Mss. Prints and Drawings (with the sub- 
departments of Oriental Prints and 
Drawings), Oriental Antiquities, Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, Coins and Medals, 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities, Cera¬ 
mics and Ethnography ; South Kensin¬ 
gton ; Zoology, Entomology, Botany, 
Geology, and Mineralogy. 

1 can now only enumerate the 
galleries and rooms I saw. The Roman 
gallery, the three Graeco-Roman rooms, 
the gallery of casts, the Archaic room, 
the Ephesus room. The Elgin room, the 
Phigaleian room, the Mausoleum room, 
the Neried room, the Assyrian saloon, the 
six Egyptian rooms, the Nineveh 
gallery, the four Vase rooms, the Bronze 
room, the room of gold ornaments and 
gems, the terra-cotta antiquities room, the 
principal staircase on the walls of 
which are Buddhist sculptures, the 
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Plaquelte room, the coin and medal not as large as some of the others, this 


room, the Asiatic saloon containing 
specimens of Japanese and Chinese 
porcelain carvings and metal work, the 
Indian religious room, the Bhuddist 
room, the Iron Age gallery, the Maud- 
slay collection of Maya sculptures from 
Central America, the Ethnographic 
collection, pottery glass and mediaeval 
antiquities, the manuscript saloon, news¬ 
paper room, etc. The rooms are all 
large halls. 

The Egyptian sculptures represent 
human and allegorical figures, sometimes 
of colossal size. Some of these gigantic 
statues look as fresh today as when they^ 
were cut and chiselled. I saw the famous 
Rosetta Stone which furnished the key to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Of very 
melancholy interest were the Egyptian 
mummies. They must have originated in 
a longing for immortality or rebirth— 
perhaps in immortality or rebirth in the 
original human body. One grave has 
been kept in an Egyptian room, with its 
mummy reduced to skin and bones and 
the earthen vessels, containing the food 
and drink (no longer to be found), 
placed in the grave by the relatives of 
the deceased for his use in the next 
world. And the object of all this soli¬ 
citude of theirs now one of the gruesome 
things to be seen in a museum ! 

'I'he Assyrian antiquities mainly 
consist of sculptures in low relief, the 
subjects being the exploits of the king 
whose palace walls they ornamented. 
The Mittite remains with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions as yet undeciphered are also 
here. 

Some of the Maya sculptures from 
Central America were colossal. The 
inscriptions of them are in an as yet 
undeciphered script or hieroglyphic. 

I do not know whether .1 saw all 
the Indian antiquities, but it struck me 
that the Indian sculptural collection was 


is rather fortunate. For the less w^ 
have to go to foreign countries to Study 
even our own history, etc., the better,* 
The sculptures from the Amaravati 
stupa, which I found adorning the wall 
of a staircase, were generously (1) 
donated by some former Secretary of 
State for India. As soon as I, read the 
words to that effect, I was reminded of 
our proverbial expression, “parer dhane 
poddari”, “to be generous at others* 
expense.” But is not might right? 

The British Museum and other 
similar museums ought to give their 
visitors an adequate idea of the vaslness, 
variety and antiquity of human civilisa¬ 
tion, and cure them of narrow patriotic 
pride and vanity. I do not know whether 
the British Museum has contributed to 
any extent to make the British people 
broad-minded and free from insular pride 
and vanity. Nor do I know whether they 
realise that this vast collection re¬ 
presents robbery and plunder to some 
extent at least. But howsoever the colle¬ 
ction may have been made, let us hope 
that the British people will make not only 
an ititellectual hut also a moral use of it. 

Such collections have many lessons 
for us loo. One is that we do not take 
a sufficient interest in the antiquities of 
even our own country, whereas the range 
of interest of European nations embraces 
the whole world. Many of them are 
authorilies not only in subjects relating 
to their own national culture, civilisa¬ 
tion, history, etc., but in those of foreign 
countries, too. But in India, how few 
of us are authorities even in subjects 
relating to India ? As for, foreign 
Countries, 1 cannot just now call to mind 
any Indian who is an authorty on any 
subject relating to a foreign country. 

Here I may also be allowed to 
observe that in Europe the number of 
men who try eamet^y to tackle problems 
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iiiutlviii" iJie ueaJ or wor of the whole 
of iiunuinity t)r at least of some forciftn 
peoples, h much larger than in India, 
fn fact, I here are seanx*!) half a dozen 
oiilslandin^ Indian name.s nmonp those 
who are tr)ing 1<» tackle jiroblems affect¬ 
ing the whole of liuinaiiity. Some <i{ the 
causes responsible for .'•u<'}i u stale of 
things we all know. Our political .sub¬ 
jection is so ilepre.s.'.ing in so many 
directions and .s(» much of the time and 
(•nerg)' of so many of our educated men 
and recently of women loo. has to be 
devoted to the ultaiiimenl of pulitirni 
freedom I the mL‘lhod.s thereof f need not 
here discu.ss), that there are little in¬ 
clination. time and energy left for pajing 
attention to or even getting acquainted 
with wider problems. Political subjection 
Itas uiulfiubtedly nanowed our mental 
hrtrizon. 'Hic system of caste and the 
fact tliat most of us pvtdess an ethnic 
religion, may also have had something 
to do with narrowing the sphere of our 
human interests. And then, we must not 
forget that the vast majority of our 
coimtr)men are steeped in ignorance, of 
which illiloracv is only one of the out¬ 


ward .signs, t condemn the political and 
ecoin>mjtr imperial].sm of European nations, 
and their habit of exploitation. 1 have 
more than once condemned their 
intellectual and .spiritual imperialism 
and draw attention to the fact .that 
Europeans generally w ant te mono¬ 
polise all .'icholar.ship, virtue and spiri¬ 
tuality \ irlues are Christian virtues, 
scicnlih*.' methods are European ntelhod.s ! 
lJul wc .should not he blind to the exis¬ 
tence among Europeans of men, however 
small in number, w'ho are sincerely 
interested in the .solution of problem 
affecting the wl)o]e of huniaiiity. Nor 
should wc encourage in oui-selves the 
habit of si)eaking sarcastically of the 
c^cry few men among us who have a wide 
immuii outlook, as if humaidtarianisiu 
wore opposed to patriotism of the right 
kind. On the contrary, wc should look 
at c\eii our uational problems from a 
broad humanitarian point of view, as a 
small number of Europeans do in the 
c'ase «>f some of their own national 
problcnirt.’’ 

{77ir Modem Review, February. 1927) 



Homage 


In llic following pages are 
published a few tributes to 
the memory of Ramananda 
Chatlerjec. 



Ramaoanda Chatterjee—A Homage 

R. R. DIWAKAR 


The Late Shri Ramananda Chatterjee 
was one of those fearless publicists for 
whom truth was the supreme consider¬ 
ation and timely as well as very accurate 
expression of truth was the only way to 
see that ‘truth’ was used for the progress 
of humanity. 

I must go back to those stirring 
times of the Swadeshi Movement (1905- 
1906j to appreciate the great services of 
the l^te Ramananda rendered to the 
cause of nationalism. He was never 
senthuental or emotional in the expression 
of truth. He would never make a state¬ 
ment without supporting it by facts and 
figures dug out from remote corners 
and from inaccessible documents. In 
those days we read "The Notes” he wrote 
in the Modern Review and they were like 
guides to all of us. We depended upon 
them both for facts and figures as well 
as for the inferences resulting therefrom. 

The English language which he 
wielded with consumate skill was both 
forceful as well as idiomath; and 
convincing. 

In fact, 1 think for more than two 
decades the iatellcctuaLs waited for the 
Modern Review expectantly for autho¬ 
ritative exposition of the nationalist 
point of view in India. 

The Late Ramananda was a very 
learned person, but learning may not be 
said to be the only strong point in him. 
He was an intellectual with the highest 
sense of duly towards the expression of 
truth, first and foremost, for the eman¬ 
cipation of this country and through 
that the progress of humanity. Every 
Indian has a duty to perform towards 
such great souls and that they can do 
only by studying the lives of such men 
and by reading what they have written 
with such conspicuous ability. 



Shri Ramananda Cbatteijee 

HVHKkinSHNA MAIITAB, m.I' 


The -Iasi quarlar of the Ia#t ceiiliity 
and the first quarter of the present cen- 
luiy may he regarded as the period of re* 
imissance iu India although it did not 
attain the seale and intensity of the Euro* 
[K*aii renaissance because of the then 
existing political factors. In one respect, 
li«>we\er. Indian period of renaissance 
ran he favound^y coinpami with the 
period of renaissance in Europe and that 
is in the inaltor of produeton of giants— 

• giants in power of thought, passion and 
eharacler ' as a distinguished Geiman 
iiulhor iles<rihed it. The life and history 
of all iIm' giants who were produced during 
that jjeriod and who Avorked wonders in 
own fields liaAe not yet been fully 
written and published. In fact, the history 
of that period has not yet come out be- 
<ause perhaps it relates to the near past. 
All) way whenever that history comes out, 
Shri Kamananda Chatterjee will find a 
prominent place in it and the impact he 
created on the mind of the youths of that 
jieriod will he recorded in bold letters. 

In 1919, when I was a student in the 
Kav ensliavc College, Cuttack, the Professor 
in Economics recommended that we 
should regularly read the Modern Review. 
in order to understand the current topics 
of the country. Immediately I be¬ 
came a subscriber of the Modern Review, 
.Soon after its counter part in Bengali, the 
Prahasi attracted my attention and I be¬ 
came a subscriber of it also. Occasionally 
I used to rea<l the Vishal Bharat^ another 
venture of Shri Ramananda Chatterjee. 1 
have yet lo know of another writer, parti¬ 
cularly in the field of Journalism, who can 
communicate directly with the heart of the 
readers through his writings. The Edi¬ 
torial comments of the Modern Review ol 
that period put together constitute the his¬ 
tory of about half a century of modem 
India, and of development of nationalism 
in this country. 

It was a period of coordinated activi- 
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ties of more than one giant. While 
Ravindranath was elevating the emo¬ 
tions of the people. Shri Ramananda 
Chatterjee was whipping up the intellect 
to keep pare w’ilh the rising emotions. 1 
have never come across any emotional 
writing from tl»e pen of Shri Ramananda 
Chatterjee. He was logic personified, 
earrving conviction to the readers at every 
stage of discussion. It may not he realised 
now that in the 20”s of the present century, 
the editorial comments in the Modern 
Revieu' used lo he quoted as authorities 
all over India during any discussion re¬ 
lating to politics and economics of the 
countr> . It was the only standard maga¬ 
zine in those da)s. 

Shri Ramananda Chatterjee began his 
life as an educationist in the then United 
Provinces of India. It is for that reason 
perhaps that the word ‘Prahasi’ was a 
fa\ouiite expression for him. When he 
came o\er to Calcutta to embark upon the 
programme of educating the educated 
the situation was then ripe for a change 
on a big scale--as if, he w'a.x dragged 
down to Calcutta In providence to fill up 
the gap in the intellectual fieirl of the 
)ouths whose emotions were running high 
then. Assuming he had not come on the 
field then I feel sure that a generation of 


solid nationalists would not have been 
created. 

It is difficult to assess the work of 
Shri Ramananda Chatterjee now% not only 
because he is loo near us but because we 
are passing through a period of confusion 
in which neither emotion nor intellect 
keeps the nation steady. The present is a 
period of desires and not of achievements 
whereas Shri Ramananda Chatterjee be¬ 
longed to a period of movement towards 
great acliievemenls. Should not his writ¬ 
ings he prescribed as text-books in the 
universities now lo enable the modern 
youths lo realise the process through which 
the new India has been born ? The nation 
a])pears to be losing its moorings on 
account of lack of that rcalisatoin. At 
Ica.xt on the occasion of lii.x birth cente¬ 
nary, let us recall as much of his w'rilings 
as pos.sihle arid place his image before us 
to tell us men of sterner stuff are required 
to run a free country and lead it to ihe 
cherished goal. Somelmw' I feel that as the 
work of the giants like Sri Ramananda 
Chatlcrj<‘e has not gone in vain in the past, 
they will not go in vain now and in the 
future. Someday the posterity will look 
hark and draw^ inspiration from that 
great giant who wielded his pen to mould 
a generation in the past. 




A Unique Aspect of Ramananda 
Chatterjee's Journalism 

Frof. 0. C. OANCOLV 


Ramananda Chatterjee occupies a 
unique position in the History of Indian 
Journalism. He was a bom journalist, 
and he worked out and developed a form 
of journalism,—the ideals and merits of 
which have not yet been surpassed any¬ 
where in India—after a lapse of half a 
century. The unique character of his 
journalistic ideals was its intensely 
nationalist character, and its wide range 
of topics and treatment. Every event that 
happened,—every mo\ement that pushed 
its head, every [jersonalily that appeared, 
—in the different phases of Indian life— 
in polities, in imlustry. in economic 
spheres, in education,—in religion and 
social reforms.-—in Art and in Culture,— 
was appraised and valued from the 
naliorialistic ])oinl of view. 

In dqvelopiiig the illustrative features 
of Indian Journalism, his services 
have he(!n jnore than unique and invalu- 
ahlc. A few journalists had, no doubt, 
appeared in Bengal before Ramananda 
Challcrjce— who had sponsored the cause 
of the j)ation-- and the cause of the com¬ 
mon people,--like the late Harish 
('handra Mukherjee, hut Mr. Chatterjee’s 
eoiiliibiili(»ns appear !o surpass them. 

I'he illustrative phases of the Modern 
Hei iew (and the Pmvasi) undoubtedly con- 
stiluU; their unique ehaiaeter, and are al¬ 
most without any precedents in India, at 
least. It is generally believed that the 
j)iojieer of Illustrated Journalism—in 
Bengal was the Editor of the weekly 
l\,iliona} Guardian (18J}5-1«95?) 

'I bis weekly journal had a short but 
brilliant career—in publishing political 
and social cartoons, reproduced in colour¬ 
ed lithography. Having regard to the 
poverty of printing technique of the times, 
—the National Guardian’s was, indeed, a 
jjiaiseworthy enterprise. 

But the practice that Ramananda 
Chatterjee initiated (with the help of Mr. 
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LjJCiuJra khhoiv Hoy (I'. RAV. llie 
l>ionwi- of the Ueproductivu Process in 
India)—of reproducing each month, a 
hcauliful Coloured Reproduction of one 
or oilier Indian Masterpiece in Painting 
(.Modern and Mediue\an was cerlainl) un¬ 
surpassed in the history of Indian journal¬ 
ism.- -far outpacing ihi' criule piimeering 
efforts of the National (itiardian. 

Apart from tlu' fact that Mr. 
(diatlerjeeV efforts stood for a new deve¬ 
lopment in Journalism - his seryiees in 
this respect were verv yaluahh* in puh- 
licising and tieveloping the gronlh of the 
National School of Indian Painting 
foLinderl hy Dr. Ahanindru Natli I'agore. 
Very few people hay*‘ am eorreel idea 
as t<» the high *osts <d the jireparalittn 
and printing of ihrei* «olour blocks, for 
reproducing originals in colours, tionsi- 
dering llu^ low cireulalion ol Journal.s 
in India, owing to her |tot)i literacy- -tin- 
Editor of the Modt'ni Ki'uch' hail sufle- 
reil financial loss, and liis sacrifices in 
this resjiect haye not been fully apprecia¬ 
ted. 

He not only leproduecd regularly 
the works id Dr. Abnniiuiraualh 'fagore 
and of his diseijiles, but he also 
reproduced, veiy frenuenlly. numerous 
\Iaster]>ieces <d' Mediaeval Indian Pain¬ 
ting -thus proyiding yaluable documents 
and data for the student of the History 
of Indian Painting and Sculpture. It is 
not possible, to mention all the valuable 
doeuinciits. we can refei only to a feyv ol 
them* in the foot-note. 

'"19()7 : Old l^»rllail>' of Maharatla 
(dii(‘fs (p. d<H). 

1909 : Paliari Vlinialuii’ in Colour 
(May : l’’ronlispieee) 13az Bahadur and 
Rujianiati. Moghul School (p. 89). 

1010 ; Akbar besieging Chilore 
I.Maj. jj. 402*. Marriage Procession of 
Darn Shikoh ip. 2071 Funeral Pro- 


, Apart from citing Masterpieces of 
Indian Painting (Mediaeval and Modern) 
the enterj)ri 2 ing Editor used to regularly 
publish illuminating arlclcs. discu.«8ing 
various phases of Tndian Art. ehiefly con- 
iribuled by Dr. Ananda Coomarasyvamy. 
Dr. A. 1 \ . Tagore, and Mr. Samarendra 
Nath Cupta. Revieyvs of Books on Indian 
Art. eliiefly contribuleil by the Sister 
Nivedita, and. the present yvriter— used to 
foitn an mii(|(je feature of the Modern 
/leriew. 

Ojie cannot ton highly prai.se 
Ramaiumda Cliatterjee s services to Indian 
Art. and. to development of Iltuslialed 
.lournalisni. unsurpassed anywhere in 
India, and. abroad, yvitb the single c’t- 
ei'ptioii of llie services of "Rl'PAM " - in 
India, and of the richly Illustrated Bulle- 
lin.s of the Museuu)' of Art in the 
1 niled States. 

Cndouhledly. the Eiiitoi of the 
Modern Review, had built up a yery high 
Irudition in this respect, covering u peiiod 
of )ears i P.t()7-l9'J8 1 yvliieh it has been 
difficult lor his sueeessoi' to niuintaitv 
oyying to the t-normoij.s inereast- in costs 
ol paper. printing and other materials for 
reproducing Illustrations. 

cession of Shah .lahan l.ianuary. p.llOl. 

1911 ; Rajput and indo-IVrsian 
Miniatures (January) Molaram’s “Pel 
Peacock"’ (Colour : iNovemhev) . 

191.4 : Kangra Masterjriece (Colour^ 
(Oe.lohei. Frontispiece) Virgin Mary. 
Moghul School (Colour) (Seplcmhcr). 

I91.'y : Kangra Ma-sleijiiecc : “Bride". 

I ( iolou r t ( Deeemhei ) . 

Ditto : ‘Swinging Uadha* 

(Colour) (Augu.st). 

Ditto : ‘Crnyy Messetrger" 

(Colour) (January). 

Portrait of Maharaja Ahhay 
Singh ((Colour) (February I. 

1916 : Raja Hir.singh of Nurpur 
(Colour) (May). 



Shri Ramananda Chatterjee 

DRVr I'RASAD KOV C'HOWDHURV 


I came to know Shri BasumtMtdh.' 
Chatterjee in connection witii the 
cation of some of my pnintingg fo, thd 
Modern Review. It was not dif&cnit 
to get an audience with the world 
renowned journalist) bat I was rathor 
apprehensive of a condescending recep* 
tion. Nothing untoward happened. On 
the contrary he appeared to bo kindly 
disposed. Apparently Shri Ramananda 
was not a believer in the queer conven¬ 
tion of being assertive with regard to 
his own ideals as is often practised by 
many who dwell in the dizzy heights of 
self assumed importance. Strangely 
enough he listened to ray errand with 
patience and wii.'^ in(|uisitive to see the 
pictures I brought with me. 

I took good care to narrate a story 
th.'it would provoke sympathy for a 
.struggling and ambitiou.s artist. After 
ail, the artist who has ambition deserved 
publicity as a form of encouragement. 
It was a (jucstion of moral obligation on 
the part of tho editor to extend help, 
iicncc I bad the audacity to think that 
it would be advisable to make the posi¬ 
tion clciir to Shri Ramananda. I had to 
pie.nd on ray own behalf, since the obje¬ 
ctive of my approach was nothing else 
than begging for honour. Tn short, seeking 
public recognition through the esteemed 
periodical. There was a risk in entrusting 
the sacred and .secret job to an agent as 
any false move would have made me a 
laughing stock at my own expense, 
r had no intention to get involved into 
the wrong type of publicity. 

Let me now revert to the pictures. 
They were displayed before Shri Rama¬ 
nanda. 1 could see the penetrating 
vision of the critic was piercing through 
every detail on the surface and the 
exacting scrutiny digging out intrinsic 
qualities from underneath. The razor 
sharp sight was dissecting each and 
every stroke of brush that touched the 
canvas. I felt nervous and was 
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inclined to guess that he was no less 
keen to examine the strength of the 
lines also which must have bad betrayed 
their purpose of existence. The assess¬ 
ment of relative values as was develo¬ 
ping seemed to take a shape which to 
my misfortune had no relation to his 
kindly disposition. I clearly saw my 
planSj to seduce lum to be benevolent, 
at least to the extent of being lenient 
about the survey of my work had failed 
miserably. It was indeed a distressing 
revelation to learn that 8hri Bamananda 
knew all about the technicalities 
associated with the medium 1 dealt with. 
I was qiiestioud about certain points 
regarding principles of balance and 
organising composition in a pictorial 
theme. The points raised for enquiry 
could not have been thought of by any 
one less than a widely informed critic 
who knew the ins and outs of picture 
making in academic or traditional style. 
His knowledge was no less reliable 
about the limitations of different media. 

I must confess I had no idea of what 
was meant by balance, relative values, 
organisation in a pictorial theme etc. I 
simply loved to paint and the blank 
space of a canva.s, filled up by colour, 
was a picture to me. The pictures were 
the records of my desparate effort to 
represent fj^cts of life and nature as I 
had seen and felt. There was no 
scientific training, to guide me in the 
right direciton. My answer in the 
circumstance was far from satisfactory. 

I was groping in the dark and trying 
to dodge the main issue. 

There was a pause for a while, but 
1 had not had to wait long. The ver¬ 
dict came abruptly as a bolt from the 
blue. I was told, the efforts to paint 
pictures wore excellent for a teen-ager 
but the specimens repre.sent the art of 
self deception, more precisely an esca¬ 
pist's pastime, as such, the pictures 
could not be repropuced in the Modeni 


Revieiv. Nevertheless he was kind 
enough to add that the attempts had 
some evidence of seriousness which 
promises room for better possibilities 
if I could pursuade myself to go through 
proper training and feel prepared to 
submit to discipline and hard labour. 
Another point he stressed upon was 
not to out-step the limits of my 
capability. 

Whatsoever good intention there 
might have been behind the considered 
advice, I received a rude s)iock as a 
result of the sfraightforward refusal 
charged with unpalatable coranients. 

I felt humiliated before myself because 
r lost anchor on seif estimation. I 
returned home, a dejected novice and 
not the self constituted master who 
nourished hopes to comjuer the world. 
However, it did not take long to get 
over the unhappy mood. 8hri Rama- 
narida’s advice had the dc.sired effect on 
me. I solemnly resolved that I would 
never seek publicity through the press 
until my works had gained public 
recognition. The only course left to 
achieve this end, after I had the neces¬ 
sary training, was to get enlisted in the 
mad race of competitive exhibition, 
win gold medals and wait in attendance 
for the pity of fashionable critics who 
would dub me as master on a parti¬ 
cular occasion. All goes well if the 
exalted person is nibbed well on the 
right side. The behaviour of the follo¬ 
wers of fashion (latest) could be identi¬ 
fied with that of the new rich who feel 
mightily pleased with their confounded 
assets of profound ignorance. 

The temptation of receiving easy 
and <|uick recognition from this sort of 
enligiitcned critic was too great to be 
resistd particularly when choicest adjec¬ 
tives pitched on to superlative degrees 
were always assured if the artist could 
lie low and surrender to their autho¬ 
rity. Therefore the liberal use of noisy 
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comments hurled on the artist can 
be taken as an act of self glorifi¬ 
cation for the critic himself. As such, 
honest criticism having constructive 
intention cannot fulfil its objective by 
relying on repetition of sot phrases 
used without discrimination of the 
subject, the medium and source of 
inspiration. Criticism in proper sense 
is an art by itself. Its mission looks 
forward to spread education and make 
people understand that function of are 
is intends to extend relief to the 
tortured mind crushed by sufferings on 
account of incessant tyranny of stern 
realities. 

The adventurous enterprise for a 
quick fame which had a magnetic pull 
on me in my early days had in the mean¬ 
time disappeard into oblivion. I had 
seen and borne much in between the 
march of events through long years of 
ray life. The experience taught me to 
see the cheapness of the short-lived 
recognition. I realised that indiscri¬ 
minate use of high sounding words 
picked up from ready stock never gains 
ground to provoke thought to see the 
motivating elements that compel 
the artist to paint or assess the 
value of the aesthetic contents of a 
picture. Nevertheless even the preten 
ders are helpful when the cause is 
good. 

My personal experience stands as a 
good instance to substantiate the fact 
that whatever gift one may have, it is 
not the end but just a means, rather a 
driving force that makes the artist res¬ 
tless for an expression. But the 
communication of the thought through 
a form of beauty is entirely dependent 
on the means which must abide by 
discipline associated with the rules of 
convention. This is where the arti¬ 
cles on art and its objective published 
in the Modern Revieiv came to my res- 


m 

cue. I taught myself to exercise pati^ 
ence which played a vital part to guide 
me in the process of picture making, It 
would not be an exa^eration of compli* 
ment if I said that the Modern Review 
published from Calcutta was then the 
only monthly periodical which had rich 
contributions on subjects of art by not 
less persons than the poet and artis 
Tagore, Havel, Kumaraswamy, O. C. 
Gangoly and others. The articles were 
given place of honour and not shoved 
into some obscure corner in order to keep 
check extravagance of pity. In contrast 
to this prevailing attitude Shri Rama- 
nanda dedicated his life to the cause of 
cultural progress. Pursuit of art to 
Shri Ramananda was ah asset that contri¬ 
buted to the cause of culture. His 
indefatigable endeavour to go ahead 
with his mission helped to educate many 
to free themselves from the grip of 
indifference, a deadly contagious dcsease 
that'spreads like wild fire to devour 
every bit of emotion by its flames and 
destroy the finer elements which make a 
man distinct from lower animals. 

The renaissance period in Bengal 
under the leadership of Guru Abanin- 
dranath Tagore owes its recognition to a 
great extent to Shri Ramananda^s efforts 
which helped people from deprivation 
of joy. It was he who took the 
responsibility to spread the mission 
of art to a wider circle than allow the 
movement to be confined within a few 
of his disciples. Thiis the people were 
educated to be art conscious and ack¬ 
nowledged the heritage of wealth which 
bad been given a safe burrial by those 
who were born to turn deaf years to 
aesthetic appeal. Shri Bamananda's 
enthusiasm combined with hard labour 
has borne fruit today, a colossal task has 
been accomplished. It was all due to 
the courage and ^conviction of Shri 
Ramananda who adhered to his prioci- 
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pie of recogoisiug merits only, no 
matter how the truth expressed in 
support of his conviction wounded 
feelings. It was Shri Ilamanandn 
to whom every art lover, at ieast in 
Bengal, should be grateful for the supp¬ 
ort he gave to Indian art from the 
early days of the 20th (Century in 
Bengal. Shri Ramananda^s method of 
encouragement or principle underlying 
appreciation was different from the 
usual practice of ellotment of quotas of 
favourstism according to the price the 
favoured paid. The naratation of 
the htoiy in connection with my 
pictures was necessary to prove 
that Shri Ramanda’s knowledge was not 
superhcial nor a following of any crazy 
fashion, because he created a taste to 
live on. 

Having had good lessons from the 
outspoken views of Shri Ramananda and 
the experience I gained in my career 
the aspiration of being important by 
sneh quick recognition has been diver¬ 
ted to averaion. The idea of gaining 
distinction is no more confined to 
gambling on competitive exhibition of 
paintings where a thing of beauty is 
set to challenge another in order to 
establish a record of speed to reach the 
winning post that offered a reward of 
originali^ and a gold medal. A thing 
of beauty shaped in the form of creative 
art is a prodnet of love wedded to 
aesthetic appeal, depicting an irresis¬ 
tible inner urge to express in concrete 
form. I wonder whether it would not 
be funny, if not absard to observe a 
competitive demonstration of love 
arranged by lure of prizes and merits 
considered on the degree of violent or 
timid expression released just to suit 
any individual judge's taste. The 
expression in form of art is an instinc¬ 
tive response that comes from within 
and can only be communicated to one who 
can reciprocate. Hence it is not a thing 
to be displayed for the sake of fun and 


plcasingtho crowd or collecting materials 
for a drawing room conversation in the 
same breath as weather forecast contro¬ 
versies. Further, I feel iuclincd to add 
that the creative impulse does not us a 
rule follow this or that fashion or run 
amok to gain speed to go ahead of time 
completely disowning the inffuouce of 
traditions of the soil. The influence is 
the gift of the past It is in the blood. 
Therefore, however strong the foreign 
impacts might be, the blood cannot be 
changed to pure acpia nor the sponta¬ 
neous response can be had by command 
to meet the needs of social or religious 
ethics or political interest, unless the 
artist is a traitor to his teraperament. 

There is of course beauty competi¬ 
tion of human beings composed of flesh 
and blood, the judgement of which is 
strictly guided by volume aud numerical 
calculations of length, breadth and 
height of different limbs in their rela¬ 
tive proportions. The essential factor 
which decides the sumtotal of beauty 
is a standardised pattern whereas a thing 
of beauty cannot bo confined to one 
standard for all times to come and for all 
people to accept. 

We, living behind the ruined 
ramparts of time-old convention, 
dare, not come out of the prison walls 
which had protected us from the ravages 
of time and ghastly invasion of the 
recent ever changing foreign cultural 
impacts. 1 use the expression ever- 
changing advisedly because I have seen 
the schools of isms come and go 
with accelerated speed leaving no 
impression of a feeling. They were like 
rolling stones which gathered no moss. 
We must thank our stars that we had 
such a stalwart protector as Shri 
Ramananda, and feel grateful to him to 
record that though we belong to the 
old school we are still living 
and not the carriers of the dead 
emblems of passing shows. 



Dn India’s Struggle 
for Emancipation 


in inis btruiiuii wc cKM.^ 
ducing a series of full length articles 
written by Ramananda Chatterjee 
over a period of several years for 
various periodicals in this country 
and abroad, which present an 
objective view of India’s struggle for 
political emancipation. These articles 
ore, in essence, an objective review 
and an analytical record of the 
evolution of political thought and 
methodology in this country towards 
emancipation from British rule. After 
Independence in the emotional 
upsurge of new power much of our 
political and historical values have 
been apt to become considerably 
forgotten and the.se articles will, we 
feel help to re-establish those values 
on a correct perspective. 
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Civil Disobedience Movement 
in India 

Gandhi’s Alternative To Violence 
As A Means Of Winning 
Freedom 

RAMANANDA CHAITERJEE 


Hitherto wars of independence 
have been sanguinary. Mahatma 
Gandhi is the hrst man in history to 
wage a bloodless war of independence. 
It required a man of his spiritual eleva¬ 
tion, self-control and profound faith in 
the perfectibility of human nature to 
make this new departure. 

The Mahatma’s march on foot to a 
seaside village to prepare salt has been 
taken by some AVesterners to be merely 
a ritualistic and symbolic pilgrimage. 
S3'mbolic it mav bo in a certain sense. 
It prefigures and symbolises the funeral 
rites of armed warfare as a means of 
winning independence. It s^'mbollically 
sounds the death knell of war. It 
foreshadows the feasibility of a perfectly 
peaceful revolution by means of civil 
disobedience. Mr. Gandhi’s method, no 
doubt, recjuires infinite endurance, 
patience and perseverance ; but these 
qualities are not unattainable, and in 
his method every failure i.s a stepping 
stone to success. 

But the march is more than this. 
The Government salt monopoly has been 
the cause of the disappearance of the 
indigenous salt-manufacturing industry 
from all sea-side places and all inland 
regions where there are saline deposits 
and salt mines. It has impoverished the 
country to the extent of two hundred 
million rupees or more—a rupee is now 
worth approximately thirty-six cents— 
andhassaddledit with oppressive taxation 
amounting to more than seventy million 
rupees—taxation of which the incidence 
falls heaviest on the poor, because they 
require more salt than the well-to-do, in 
order to add some relish to their scanty 
and coarse fare. The vast majority of 
Indians are poor and live by and on 
agriculture. They and their cattle can¬ 
not get enough salt to cat and hence 
become sickly. The reason why they 
cannot buy enough salt is tliat the 
monopoly and the tax have made it very 
many times dearer than it used to be 
when there was no monopoly and no tax. 
American and European readers will be 
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able to realise the oppressive character 
of tiiis monopoly W'hcn they are reminded 
of the historic French gabelle or the 
salt tax. The resemblance between 
pre-revolutionary hl-ance and present- 
day India is an omen. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion—and he 
is right—independence is required most 
for the poor who form the vast majority 
of our perople. The response to his 
call to break the salt law has been very 
widespread. There is not a single 
province of India where thousands of 
people in hundreds of places are not 
actively engaged in manufacturing or 
hawking salt. And for every active 

volunteer doing such work, there are 
tens of thousands of sympathizers. All 
classes of people are to be found in 
varying proportions among both active 
volunteers and sympathizers. 

It would be a mistake to think 
that Mr. Gandhi has been receiving 
direct or indirect siqiport only from non¬ 
cooperators and members of the National 
Congress. As a result of the Civil 
Disobedient Movement, almost .all 
other political movements are at a 
standstill. The Sapru (Vjnfercnce was 
called to support the proposed London 
round table conference by bringing 
together all non-Congress parties on a 
common platform : but its sittings have 
been indefinitely postponed. The Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Akola has been 
postponed y/ne die. The “untouchable 
classes” who lately pressed, or were 
made to press, Mr, Gandhi to take up 
their cause first and enable them to 
enter all Hindu temples, threatening to 
thwart his movement if he did not, 
have themselves for the present given 
up their attempt to force entry into 
temples, and their leaders are selling 
contraband salt in the streets in many 
places. Many Indian merchants have 
given their whole*hcarted adherence to 
Mr. Gandhi; others are neutral—the 
attempt to incite them into active oppo¬ 


sition has failed. The labetalsy or 
Moderates could not, of course, take a 
favourable view of Mr. Gandhi’s move¬ 
ment. Some of their organs, most of 
which have a small circulation, continue 
to carp at it, but the party dares not 
launch a coiinter-niovement. The one 
big minority group in India of which 
the attitude of a considerable number of 
members seems uncertain—perhaps in 
some cases hostile—is the Moslem 
community. But the British people 
would be living in a fool’s paradise if 
they thought that community as body 
is hostile to Mr. Gandhi. Many impor¬ 
tant Miissalmans, like Mr. Abbas Tyabji, 
who was appointed by Mr. Gandhi to 
succeed to the leadership if he should 
be arrested, have openly and actively 
joined the movement. Others, not so 
well known, have become volunteers 
or have manifested sympathy with the 
civil disobendience movement in other 
ways. Most Moslem bodies are sitting 
on the fence, watching the developments 
of the civil disobedience oampaign. 

The active support which women 
Imvc given to the cause has surprised 
many. In the manufacturing and 
hawking of contraband salt, the picke¬ 
ting of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops, I the distributing of propaganda 
for the boycott of foreign cigarettes 
and cloth, the holdings of meetings and 
processions for popularizing the cause 
and the resisting of the attempts by the 
police to snatch away contraband, salt 
and to destroy the pans for manufac¬ 
turing salt—in all these activities 
women are taking an enthusiastic part. 
It is not merely the progressive section 
of Indian women from whicli the 
Mahatma has received recruits and 
supporters. Even women in villages, 
who belong to an older world, so to say, 
have been enthusiastic in their adhe¬ 
rence to the movement For instance, 
one such old world village mother has 
sent four out of her five sons to join it, 
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to face imprisonment and death if need 
be. And she herself and her daughters 
have become Saf^fjrahis —civil resia- 
ters. 

The students have been roused. 
All the teachers and students of Mr. 
Gandhi’s college have joined the move¬ 
ment. Tliere have been a number of 
students’ strikes on account of the 
unsympathetic attiUidc of the principals 
of some govcrnrnent-recogMized institu¬ 
tions. Many students and other young 
men have already broken the salt law 
and gone to jail. Hut whether many 
others do likewise or not, during the 
summer, wlien then^ is a long vacation, 
large numbers of them will do their 
best to stop or materially reduce the. 
sale of foreign cloths and cigarettes in 
their home towns and villages. There 
is alre.'idy a perceptible fall in the sale 
of these articles. In and outside the 
student group, most of the active 
■workers are young men. 

The labouring people have grievan¬ 
ces of their own. Since they are poor 
the salt ta.v hits them hard. They are 
aware of Mr. Gandhi’.^ sympathy for the 
poor and revere him for hi-s saintlines 
and ascetic life. There is no fjuostion 
therefore, that they are wuh him. As 
things are, there are fre«juent mill- 
workers’ strikes in v'arions places. It 
has been officially acknowledged that 
Air. Gandhi’s influence with both mill- 
owners and mill-hands in Ahmedabnd 
has kept that great industrial center 
much <iuiotcr than its bigger neighbour, 
Bombay. The support and .^lympathy of 
the mill-hand.s everywhere are unfjuos- 
tioned. 

Since self-rule i.s the birthright of 
every nation, no one need offer any 
apology for starting a movement for 
making his country free and independent 
and for taking up an attitude of irre¬ 
concilability to even the best foreign 
rule—if such a thing can exist. So, if 
I mention a few facts to show that 


Alohandas Kararacliand Gandhi, called 
by his countrymen the AlaLitma for Ida 
great soul, has not been an irreconcilable 
throughout his political career, it is not 
by way of an apologj’, but only to point 
out that British statesmansip has 
disappointed aud disillusioned the 
greatest Indian political leader, who 
co-operated with the British Govern¬ 
ment, often in the face of the hostile 
opinion of his countrymen, in a manner 
and to a»i extent that cannot be claimed 
for any other leader of British India, 
living or dead, however much they may 
be commended by Britishers in power 
for their loyalty and .spiint of "co¬ 
operation.” 

In the Boer War of 1800-1902 
Mr. Gandhi’s personal sympathies were 
witli the Boer.'. But hb loyalty to the 
British ru'e drove him to participation 
with the British in that war. He felt 
that, if he demanded rights as a British 
citizen, it was also his duty as such to 
participate in the defense of the British 
Empire. So he gathered together as 
many comrades as possible aud with 
groat difficulty got their services accej)- 
ted in an ambulence corps, which 
acr|uitted itself w'eiJ. At the time of 
the Zulu rebellion in Natal, after the 
l>oer War, he offered his servicc.'s to the 
Natal Government and led the Indian 
Ambulence Corps att.'ichcd to the Natal 
forces. During the World War he 
raised recruits for the British Govern¬ 
ment. “Von are votary of ahhum- 
uou-violence how can you ask us to take 
up arms ?” "What good has the govern¬ 
ment done for India to deserve our co¬ 
operation ?.’ These and similar questions 
used to be put to him during his recrui¬ 
ting campaign. 

The Constitution of the Indian 
National Congress, presented by Mr. 
Gandhi at the annual session of the 
Congress held at Nagpur in 1920, stated 
the goal to be the attainment of Sivnraf 
within the I British Empire if possible 
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and without if necessary. Tlus was his 
oft-repeated political creed upto tlic 
time when, late in December 1920, he 
was forced to conclude that the Fndiah 
people must declare that their goal was 
independence and must strive to reach 
that goal. At the Calcutta se.'ision of 
the Congress in 1928 a strenuous effort 
was made by the more ardent spirits to 
have the Congress declare that its goal 
was independence. It was Mahatma 
Gandhi who then moved a compromise 
resolution to the effect that, if the 
British government did not grant 
Dominion status to India on or before 
J.)ecembcr 31, 192!', Congress would 
declare for independence. Mr. Gandhi 
personally wanted to give the Govern¬ 
ment two years to make up its mind to 
grant India the freedom which was its 
birthright, but others did not agree to 
give more tlian a year. 'Wlioti on Novem¬ 
ber 1,1929, Viceroy Lord Irwin made an 
annonnceraerit that Dominioii status was 
England’s 'political goal for Indi.a and 
that a round table conference would 
shortly be held in London to which 
representative Indians would be invited, 
Mahatma Gandhi and some other lead('rs 
gave His Excellency credit for sincerity 
and expressed the hope of being able to 
tender their co-operation to His 
ftlajesty’s Government at the Conference 
i£ certain conditions were fulfilled. None 
of those conditions were accepted, nor 
was anybody able to extract from 
government any definite information or 
imomise relating to the time when India 
might expect to be a dominion. 

All this many Indian publicists, inclu¬ 
ding the writer, bad foreseen—they did 
not require to be disillusioned. But 
Mr. Gandhi wanted to be charitable and 
to give all possible credit to the British 
government for good intentions. On 
the eve of the historic session of the 
Congress in the last week of December, 
1929, at Lahore, Mr. Gandhi and other 
leaders saw Lord irwin by request, But 


the Viceroy was unable to give finy 
assurance that the purpose of the pro* 
posed round table conference in London 
was to draft a scheme for Dominion 
status. So, according to the compro¬ 
mise resolution of the Calcutta Congress, 
Mr. Gandlii moved, at the Lahore C'oh- 
gress, to declare independence to be 
India’s political goal. 

Evet after the pa.ssing of thi.s resolu¬ 
tion,- ]\Ir. Gandhi pnblisli&d a list of 
eleven very simjde but all-vital needs of 
India, none of which involved India’s 
independence or the severance of the 
Briti.''l» connection, baid he, ^’Let the 
Viceroy sati'«fy these very simple but 
vital needs of India. He will then hear 
no talk of civil disobedience and the 
C-ongress will heartily i)articipatc in any 
(sonference where there is a perfect 
freedojn of expres-ion and demand.” 
There wa.s no re.sponse from the Govern¬ 
ment. Se before launching the civil 
disobedience c.ampaign, Mr. Gandhi 
despatched to the Viceroy his now 
historic letter which w'as an appeal to 
him ‘‘on bended knee’’ to consider and 
remedy tin* evils of British rule. But 
the appeal went for nothing. It elicited 
only a curt formal reply from the 
Viceroy’s private secretary. Then 
followetl the civil disobotlieuce campaign. 

It is necessary to bear in mind all these 
facts to understand the full significance 
of Mahsitma Gandhi’s campaign to free 
India from subjection to Great Britain. 
It is not a campaign led by a doctrinaire 
advocate of iudependenes who does not 
consider whetlier tin; foreign rule to 
w'hich he is subject is bad or compara¬ 
tively good, but wants to get rid of it 
simply because it is foreign. On the 
conti’ary, it is led by a man who at one 
time believed that India conld become 
free only within and through the British 
Empire and in that belief served then 
British people and government and 
cooperated with them. The civil diso- 
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bedienco of such a man and his co- 
workera and followers means the 
bankruptcy of British statesmanhsip; 
means that the cooperation that the 
British government expects of Indians is 
not the self-respecting partnership of 
free equals but the subserviency of 
slaves ; means that even sincere service 
in times of the direct need cannot arouse 
any deep or lasting feeling of gratitude 
in the hearts of the British people ; moans 
that arguments are of no avail to con¬ 
vince Britishers of the evils of their rule 
in India ; means that, argument or no 
argument, they are ‘^not prepared to give 
up the Indian spoils” and that conse¬ 
quently India must think of some other 
means of freeing itself. 

Sufficient pressure of some kind 
must be brought to bear upon England 
to make it agree to India’s acquisition 
of freedom. Force of argument and the 
natural appeal made by friendly help 
rendered in time of need having failed, 
India could resort either to armed force 
or some moral equivalent of a war for 
independence. Probably most of those 
who are against the use of physical force 
for obtaining independence are so 
because they believe it to be impracti¬ 
cable, though obviously such a belief 
cannot be the result of experiment or 
thorough public discussion. But 
Mahatma Gandhi is opposed on moral 
and spiritual grounds to all violence and 
therefore to any armed mr of indepen- 
denee. On the positive side, he believes 
that civil disobedience, coupled with the 
endurance—without even the thought 
of retaliation—of all sufferings, even 
unto death, wliich it may bring on the 
civil resisters, is an active force suffici¬ 
ent for attaining freedom. 

If the Indian civil disobedience 
movement succeeds, it will be a gain to 
all humanity. Armed rebellions for 
independence will no longer be abso¬ 
lutely necessary. That will mean the 
saving of much expense on both sides— 


on the side of the patriotic rebels as well 
as on the side of those desiring to crush 

them. The iconomic ruin brought on 
by war will also be prevented. But the 
moral and spiritual gain will be of far 
greater value. The chief redeeming 
feature of war is the heroism it evokes. 
In war men boar endless suffering, cany 
their lives in their hands and meet death 
with perfect nonchalance. In civil 
disobedience, while civil resisters remain 
non-violent, their official opponents can 
bo and generally arc violent. The civil 
resisters are mercilessly assaulted, and 
many arc? clapped into prison and illtrea- 
ted in barbarous ways. So civil diso¬ 
bedience does not make men less 
heroic than does war. There is thus no 
moral loss. On the contrary there is 
great moral and spiritual gain. 

Ordinary war is violent; civil 
disobedience is non-violent. The former 
necessarily involves bloodshed ; the 
latter docs not. There is certain to be 
hatred at some stage or other in ordinary 
warfare, if not tliroughont. but in civil 
disobedience as started and actually 
conducted by Mahatma Gandhi, there 
is )iot and must not be hatred. These 
differences are obvious. There are 
others which are not so unimsfakably 
evident. 

In ordinary wars, keeping one^s 
plans secret, taking the enemy by sur¬ 
prise, ambuscades, comouflage and other 
falsehoods, treachery and trickery of 
various kinds, are not only considered 
legitimate and permissible, but are 
taught, recommended and enjoined. In 
Mr. Gandhi’s civil fight, everything is 
open and above-board and honourable. 
His objective and plans have been made 
known to all the world. He has placed 
all his cards before his antagonists, ho 
has nothing up his sleeve. He has, 
when necessary, acted generously too. 
In the Satijagraka or passive resistence 
campaign in South Africa, he kept his 
movement in abeyance during the strike 
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of the white railway men, in order not to 
embarrass the government. So that tlie 
sugarcane plantations might not be put to 
loss, the indian labourers joined the 
strike only after Iiaving despatched the 
sugarcane to a safe place. Similarly, 
when the indentured labourers of Durban 
Municipalitystruck, Indian sweepers and 
the Indian workers of the hospitals 
were asked to go back to their work and 
they did so gladly. 

In war pillage is not considered 
wrong, is often ordered and sometimes 
held out as an inducement to the 
soldiers. In civil disobedience there is 
nothing of the kind. Though in war ravish 
ment is not recommended or enjoined 
few campaigns of any large proportions 
and long duration have been free from 
this odious crime and outrage on 
womanhood. Also, often an army of 
fallen women accompanies bigger armies 
of far more sinful men to feed their 


lusts. Civil disobedience is entirely free 
from menace of cither kind tp Woman* 
hood. What is more, it has so appealed 
to the hearts of Indian womanhood that 
mother and wife and maid have flocked 
to its standards. 

Tliere Is no question, theu, but- 
that civil disobedieooe is a more econo¬ 
mical, more humane, more moral and 
more spiritual solution of dispute than 
war. Whether it will prove more, or at 
least equally effective, remains to be 
seen. But all those who are interested 
in the peaceful solution of international 
problems, all those wlio are individnalljr 
or collectively antimperialists, ought to 
cooperate, to the full extent of their 
power and opportunities, to make it 
effective. India means to be free, must 
be free-* She can be free either by . 
peaceful methods or by bloody methods 
and she has chosen, first, the methods of 
peace. 


(From the Asia, August 1930, Pages 548-553) 




This Is Not Self-Government 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


To find the hub of the world is 
one of the oldest of gomes. To the 
ancient Egyptians it was at Thebes, to 
the ancient Gnicks it was at Olympus, 
to the self-assured Londoner it is at 
t'haring Cross, to the Bostonian it is 
at Boston. And others hold other 
opinions. liut to the modern 
international propagandist it is, perhaps, 
at Gi'neva, Wh.at is said there finds 
its echoes and repiircussions in all 
civilised countries. 


The British pi'opagandist is 
unsurpassed iu his craft. He knows 
the value of Geneva as a loud speaker. 
Jt is not, therefore, surprising that Sir 
Samuel Hoarc, the British Foreign 
Secretary and formerly Secretary of 
State for Tudia, chose Geneva as the 
place from where to tell the world that 
Britain had, iu a fit of self-forgetful 
generosity granted self-rule to India. 
Addressing the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on the 
eleventh of September last he is I'cported 
by Houter’s agency to have said. “In 
accordance with what we believe to be 
the underlying principles of the Leagiie 
wo steadily promote the growth of self- 
gevermneut in our territories. For 
example, only a few weeks ago I was 
responsible for helping pass through 
the Imperial Parliament a great and 
complicat('d measure to extend self- 
government to Ituliii.^’ 

It is flagrant falsehood to say that 
“The Government of India Act, li)35” 
to wliicli Sir Samuel Iloare referred, has 
extended self-goverinuent to India. It 
would have been false even if lie had 
made a lesser claim, namely, that the 
Act had made it slightly easier for 
India to obtmn self-government in some 
uncertain future. For the fact is, this 
Act has placed obstacles in the way of 
India’s attainment of political and 
economic freedom whicli the preceding 
Government of India Act, still in force, 
does not contain. 

If a country is self-governing, its 
scat of ultimate authority in all affairs 
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of state, politleal, econotnic and the 
like, is situated in that country itself. 
But in the case of India that seat is 
and will continue to be for an indefini¬ 
tely long period in Britain—*a foreign 
«country several thousand miles distant 
from and separated from it by 
continents and oceans. The ultimate 
human authority, too, of a self-governing 
county, whetlier one man or a body of 
men, is Indigenous to that country. But 
so far as India is concerned, the para¬ 
mount :authority will continue to be 
alien and non-Indian as at present. 

The constitation of a self-ruling 
country is usually framed by itself or, 
if it be in the stage of transition from a‘ 
subject to a self-governing condition, 
the constitution should be framedat least 
in consultation with and in accordance 
with the wishes of the subject population 
and receive its ascent. But this year’s 
Government of India Act has been 
framed entirely by non-Iiidians and has 
been imposed on India. There was, no 
doubt, a show of consulting Indians 
through the so-called Round Table 
Conferences, of which Indian members 
miscalled “delegates”, weie not elected 
by Indians but were chosen by the 
British Government. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, does not 
follow the Hues laid down at these 
entirely British dominated conferences. 
The Report of the Joint Committee of 
the British Parliament on Indisin 
Constitutional Reforms, Sessions 1933- 
34, says in paragraph 43 that “No 
scheme for the future government of 
India is, of course, at present in 
existence which can be said to have 
been agreed upon even unofficially bet¬ 
ween the representatives of the two 
countries.” So it is obvious that the 
Government bf India Act, 1935, baaed 
substantially on that Report, does not 
embody any aueb agreed scheme. The 
CommiUee proceeded to observe: 
“Indeed^ we recoguhn that ev«» 

U - 


moderate Opinion in Ind^ hks 
Gated and hoped for a simpler and” more' 
sweeping transfer of power Ibiin we; 
have been able to recommend." If the 
Committee had recommendj^ v what; 
"moderate opinion In India has advo¬ 
cated and hoped for” and if the Act 
had followed the lines of that reco¬ 
mmendation, that would not have 
satisfied India. For what the Committ© 
characterize as “moderate opinion" is 
not the opinion of the Indian liberal 
Party, popularly known as the Moderate 
Party ; it is the opinion of the British 
Government’s own nominees styled mis¬ 
leadingly as the “Indian Delegation to 
the Joint Select Committee/' What 
the Liberals or Moderates of India have 
repeatedly advocated and demanded Is 
substantially as advanced a constitution 
as that demanded by the Indian Katio- 
snal Congrees itself. And it is the 
opinion of the Indian Liberals and .the 
Indian Congess men, representing the 
vast bulk, almost the totality of politi¬ 
cally-minded Indians, of which the 
Committee speak thus : “Moreover it. 
must not be forgotten that there Is a 
section of opinion in India with whom 
the prospect of agreement appears to 
be remote.” 

It is clear that the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee conceded not only far less 
than what the Indian National Congress 
and the Indian National liberal 
Federation advocated and asked for but 
less than what even the British Govern¬ 
ment's own Indian creatures and/ 
nominees liad asked for. And the 
Constitution embodied in the Govern-, 
ment of India Act, 1936, is more' 
retrograde in some particulars ^an 
what even the Joint Smect Committed 
recommended. It is this, eonstltution 
by which, according-^ ^ to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the British people have 
extended solf'goverament to India: 

Id spite of the fact tM a retro;; 
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grate constitution o£British manufacture 
has been imposed upon India, it 
would have been a redeeming feature 
of it if there had been in it any 
provision by virtue of which the Indian 
Legislature could have in some future 
period obtained some measure of self- 
goyernment by amending the Government 
of India Act, 1935, or by introducing 
new legislative measures. But the 
constitution embodied in the Act is not 
such as to lead to freedom automati¬ 
cally or by some evolutionary process. 
The Statutory Commission, popularly 
called the Simon Commission, empha¬ 
sized in their Report that "the new 
Indian constitution must contain wiUiin 
itself the seeds of growth.” The new 
constitution does not contain such seeds 
The Preamble to the Act of 1919 has 
been retained in the present Act by 
which "the time and manner of each 
advance can be determined only by (the 
British) Parliamenf, upon whom 
responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples.” As 
the British Parliament, whatever its 
hypocritical pretensions, has passed this 
Act solely with a view to safeguar¬ 
ding the political and economic interests 
of the British people, that Parliament 
is the worst body upon whom the 
responsibility for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people could 
have been placed. 

Such being the facts, it is no wonder 
that no Indian party, not even the much 
favoured, much "conciliated” and pam¬ 
pered >iohammedans, have hailed the 
Act as a measure which, far from gran¬ 
ting substantial self-rule, concedes only 
partial self-government. 

A self-ruling country has and 
performs the duty of defending itself. 
But the now coiistitutioii, like its 
predecessor, keeps Defense entirely in 
the hands of the foreign Executive and 
absolutely outside the control of the 
Indian Legislature in any way. lilierd 
has been for years a deceptive and 


hollow talk of the lodiauization of the 
Indian Army. But in riie peir Governr 
ment of India Act one does not catch a 
faint echo of even that hypocritical talk. 
And from the speeches of the retiring 
Commander-in-Chief and the replies by 
the military secretary to questions askra 
in the Legislative Assembly, it has 
become quite clear that the powers that 
be do not want to Ipdianixe the Indian 
Army. What they want is to have a 
mercenary Sepoy army almost entirely 
under British officers as an army of 
occupation. 

As regards the civil administration 
of the country, India at present has 
no say and in the future also will not 
have any say in the matter of the periodi¬ 
cal appointments of her Governor General 
and Governors. Even in the case of offi¬ 
cers of lower ranks, such as those 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian Medical Service, the Irriga¬ 
tion Service—all mostly Britishers—and 
many other officers, the Indian Legisla¬ 
tures and ministers will have nothing to 
do with their reernitment, posting, 
promotion, leave, pensions, suspension, 
dismissal and the like, the most impor¬ 
tant parts of such work being kept in 
the hands of the (British) Secretary of 
State for Indin London and the remainder 
in the bauds of the (BritUhl Governor- 
General of India and the Governors of 
provinces. 

It is a fine brand of self-rule which 
keeps a country deprived of the power 
to appoint or control its own highest, 
higher and high servants ! What Mr. 
Lloyed George called the "steel frame” 
of the Indian C ivil Service is not only 
to be maintaind intact for an indefinite 
period but to be re-enforced and 
extended. 

A self-governing country controls 
aud disburses its owo purse. But, in 
thh new constitution which has been 
imposed upon India, expenditure in the 
reserved departments of Gefense, 
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Foreign Affair^ and so forth> the salaries 
and pensions of high officials and 
senior civil servants, and interest and 
sinking fond charges on the national 
debt are removed by statute from the 
vote of the Federal Legislaturct These 
non-votable items in the future federal 
budget have amounted in recent years 
to some eighty per cent of the total 
expenditure of the Government of 
lodtan. Even as regards the remaining 
twenty per cent of the federal expendi¬ 
tures, the power and responsibility of 
the future Finance Minister are limited 
by the special powers conferred on the 
Governor-General in relation to budget 
procedure which enable him to restore 
any amounts reduced or rejected by 
legislative vote. 

To call a country self-geverning 
whu h is absolutely powerless to control 
eight}; per cent its public expenditure 
and j>owerles8 also to control tiie rema¬ 
ining twenty per cent with certainty, is 
a gi’im joke which the joker may enjoy 
but not those who have been made 
financially powerless. 

A self-ruling country determines 
its own relations with foreign countries. 
But, not to speak of such matters of 
high politics as negotiations of peace 
and war, even matters relating to 
commerce with other countries, emigra¬ 
tion and immigration, and the like, are 
placed outside the jurisdiction of the 
legislature ; for Foreign affairs, like 
Defense, is a reserved subject. 

In Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-gover¬ 
ning India, currency and exchange, 
banking, railway fares and freights will 
continue to be manipulated iu non- 
Indian interests. These key economic 
spheres have thus been removed from 
responsible legislative control. 

Every student of tlie economic 
history of India knows or ought to 
know that, before and during the rule 
of the Ekiati India Company, and even 
later, Britain built up and d,eveloped 


her industriee, ftnide and shippiiMi 
the expense nf and by ruining ^se, 
of India, thereby occupying iu tiie 
Indian econonic field the {dace which 
ought to be India’s own. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s self-governing Indie the, (soheti*., 
tiition has been made such Uiat Indians 
will not bo able to re-oocupy in the' 
industries, trade, shipping and transport 
in general of their own country that 
supreme place which the nationals of 
ail self-rilling and ctvilixed conntries 
occupy ill theirs, by any or all the, 
means which have been and are resorted 
to by such nationals. For in the new 
Act, in order to ^Oiang” the "dc^’ of 
any possible future endeavour aiming at 
such reocc.upation such endeavours have 
been given the "bad name" of 
"discrimination.” By sections 111 to 
121 the' Executive (the Governor- 
General and so forth) have been given 
ample, irresponsible and unlimited 
powers to prevent such "discrimina¬ 
tion.” Thus the provisions regarding 
“commercial discriminations” and the 
"special responsibility” laid on the 
Governor-General to prevent such 
"discrimination” seriously limit the 
pitiable future Finance Minister’s power 
to devise and carry out a programme in 
the interests of India’s own trade and 
industries. 

The acme of absurdity and 
injustice is reached in section 110, 
which makes British companies carrying 
on business in ^India ^^eligible for any 
grant, bonnty or subsidy payable out 
of the revenues of the F^eration or of 
a Province for the encouragement of 
any trade or industry to thb same extent 
as Companies incorporated by or under 
the laws of British India are eligible 
therefor.” No doubt some conations 
have been laid down for such eligibility. 
But it would be quite eesy for 
the British industrialiste. & a d 
merchants who exploit Bie mate¬ 
rial and human rosoni^es of ladik 
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to comply with these coiiditloos. How 
compreheosive and clastic the meaning 
of ^'carrying on business in IndU'^ has 
been made in the Act in British ia-> 
tcrests will appear from the following 
subsection (3) of section 116: “For the 
purposes of this section a company 
incorporated by or under the laws of 
the United Kingdom shall be deemed 
to be carrying on business in India if 
it owns ships which habitually trade 
to and from ports in India.” 

Britishers know that in the new 
Act everything possible has been done 
to safeguard and promote British 
economic interests in India as distin¬ 
guished from Indian interests. For 
instance, a paper on the “Government 
of India Bill” read before the East 
India Association in London by Mr 
Hugh Molson, M. P., contains the follo¬ 
wing exulting laudation of the provis 
ions against so-called “discrim'natioii”. 
“Under the Bill (now the Government 
of India Act, 1935) there are as full 
and complete prohibitions of discri¬ 
minations as the ingenuity of the 
f*arliamentary draftsmen, prompted by 
the greater ingenuity of the European 
community’s legal advisers, has been 
able to devise.” 

A self-ruling state makes its own 
laws, which are not subject to any veto 
by any non-indigenous authority or 
person. But in the case of India, the 
British Crown, the British-appointed 
British Governor-General and the 
British-appointed provincial Governors 
(hitherto all British with one solitary 
exception) arc empowered by the Act to 
veto or disallow laws passed by 
the Central or Provinical I egislaturcs. 
There is no nTeans provided for overri¬ 
ding this veto, as, for instance, there is 
in the case of the power of veto 
possessed by the American-elected 
American President of the United 
States of Emeries. 

Not only have the Governor- 


General and the Governors been thus 
empowered to reduce to a nullity a 
their discretion the le^slative powers 
and activities of the Central and Provi¬ 
ncial Legislatures, but they have been 
in addition given powers to make 
“Governor- General’s laws” and “Gover¬ 
nor’s laws” by their sole individual 
authority without the help of or in 
disregard and defiance of the legislatures. 
The Governor General’s and Governor’s 
Acts are to have the same force, effect 
and duration as the Acts of the Federal 
or Provincial Legislatures. 

Thus the Governor-General and 
the Governors in India have been given 
powers which the British sovereign and 
other constitutional monarchs and the 
presidents of republics do not possess. 
Since these powers are to be exercised 
by a succession of superhuman British 
Governor-Generals and Governors in 
British interests, the sufferers and losers 
will be the Indians. For this reason, 
the democratic British Parliament of 
the democratic British people has not 
felt any scruples to arm the future 
British rulers of India with such des¬ 
potic powers. 

These include the Geverrior- 
Geucral's and the Governor’s power of 
suspending the constitution, wholly or 
in part, at their discretion and taking 
unto themselves and exercising all 
the powers of the department or depart¬ 
ments concerned. 

In the new constitution the 
existence of the eighty million 
inhabitants of the Indian states bas 
been totally ignored. They have got no 
franchise or any other rights under 
the Act. The excessive number of 
seats in the Federal Legislature which 
have been assigned to those states are 
to be filled by the nominees of the 
Princes ruling these states, who are 
completely under the thumb of.the 
British Residents and Political Agents 
it) the capitals of the states. The Act 
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gives full recognition to the existing 
autocracy of the Princes in relation to 
their subjects. 

The Act has reduced the Hindus 
of British India to the position of a 
minority community, though they num¬ 
ber more than half, not only of the 
entire population of British India, but 
more than half also of the total popu¬ 
lation of both British and Indian India 
combined. This punishment has been 
indicted on them because it is they who 
have striven most for self-rule and made 
saoriiices and undergone suiferiDgs for 
the achievement of that object to a far 
greater extent than any other 
community. 

The total population of the whole 
of India (minus Burma,which the Act has 
separated from India) is 3J9,625,58(), 
according to the census of 1034. of 
these persons, 177,157,000 .are Hindus of 
British India. They arc thus more than 
half the total population of India. 
Therefore, they ought to have been given 
more than half the seats in the two 
Houses or Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature, v'z, the Council of State 
and the Federal Assembly. But what 
the Act has done is this. Out of the 
two hundred and sixty scats in the 
Council of State the Hindus of British 
India have been given eighty-one scats, 
and out of the threhundred and seventy- 
five seats in the Federal Assembly they 
have been given only one Hundred and 
twentyfour seats. They ought to have 

g ot more than half the seats, but have 
een given less than one-third. The 
seats which the Hindus of British India 
will fill have been called “General” seats 
But since Budhists, Jains and so on, are 
also entitled to them, all these seats will 
not go to the Hindus. Hence, they will 
form a somewhat smaller minority than 
is apparent from the figures given 
above. 

It is to bo borne in mind that the 
Hindqp of British I«dia al^o possess 


anong themselves the largest numbef^ oif 
the best educated, the most pubiic- 
spirited and the most cnterprisii^ 
persons in India. If it had been really 
the intention of the British people to 
confer self-government on India, this 
advanced majority community ib the 
country would not have been crippled 
by being reduced to the position of a 
minority. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, iu his Geneva 
speech, also says: “We believe that small 
nations are entitled to collective prote¬ 
ction for the maintenance of £heir 
national life.” 

According to the usage of the 
I/iaguc of Nations, iMia is a 
small nation, though its population is 
very large for it has no army, navy 
’ and air force at its own disposal, and 
it has never yet been given a seat in 
the League ('ouncil. What has Britain 
done for the maintenance of India’s 
nationa! life by means of the Govern* 
ment of India Act ? The Report of 
the Joint Select Committee asserts that 
“a completely united Indian polity 
cannot, it is true, be established either 
now or, so far as human foresight can 
extend, at any time.” This thought has 
been born of the wish that India should 
never be allowed to become one national 
entity. For working out the idea that 
whatever national life India possesses 
must not be allowed to be strengthened 
but must be destroyed, various steps 
have been taken. One of these is the gran 
ting of nominal provincial autonomy. The 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
were fully conscious of the probable 
effect of what they were recommen¬ 
ding. They say in their Report. ‘ We 
have spoken of unity as perhaps the 
greatest gift which British rale has 
conferred upon Indian but ia trims- 
ferring so many of the powers of 
government to the provinces, and in 
encouraging them to develop a vigorous 
and independent political life of their 
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own, we have been running the inevita¬ 
ble risk of weakening or even dest¬ 
roying that unity- 

Just as by granting provincial 
autonomy (of course, of a nominal 
character), the Act seeks to promote 
provincial life at the expense of the 
national life, so it seeks to promote 
commnual life, caste life, landlord life, 
capitalist life and various other kinds 
of sectional life to the detriment of a 
united national life. There are about 
a dozen and half kinds o1 electorates 
into which the people of India have 
been divided. This will have the 
inevitable result of leading them to 
think of themselves, not as members of 
one undivided Indian nation, but as 
members of the Hindu community, the 
Muslim community, the Christian 
community, the Sikh community, the 
^'caste” Hindu group, the “depressed"’ 
Hindu group, the Jjabour group, the 
capitalist group, the landlord group, the 
Peasant group, the female electorate, the 
urban population and the rural 
population, all supposed to have separate 
and conflicting interests. Seats in the 
Federal Legislature have been allotted 
to the States and the Provin es quite 
arbitrarily and inequitably—thus fomen¬ 
ting jealousies. Franchise qualifications 
are different for Hindus and Muslims, 
favouring the Muslims, and they differ 
from province to province. 

I have said that the Act ignores 
the existence of the eighty million sub¬ 
jects of the Indian states. Thorefere, 
they have, through their organizations, 
condemned the constitution for its failure 
to give them a voice in the Federal 
Legislature. The reason why the 
Provinces have been given an excessi¬ 
vely large number of seats in that 
legislature, to be filled by their nomi¬ 
nees, is that these nominees of theirs 
will constitute a virtually solid antide¬ 
mocratic and antinationalist bloc in that 
body. Under the Act, the Yiceroy 


retains his “paramoant” pow<^ 
the states. Those will enable him to 
exercise a decided leverage oo ^e 
states-raembors of the Federation. A 
powerful conservative body, specially 
under the power and influence of the 
Governor-General and Viceroy, is thus 
introduced by the Act into the Indian 
federal government as a counterpoise 
to the nationalist movement of British 
India. 

I have said that the Princes have 
been given an excessive number of 
seats. To give the reader an exact 
idea, 1 should say that, though the 
population of the states is considerably 
less than one-fourth that of the total 
population of India, the Princes are 
given one-third of the seats in the 
Federal Assembly and well over one- 
third of the seats in the Federal 
Council of State. It should be noted 
that these seats are given, not to the 
people of the states, but to their 
Princes. 

The antinational conservative coram- 
nnities and interests are greatly favoured 
by the division. The Muslims, who cons¬ 
titute approximately one-fonrth of the 
population of British India, have been 
given one-third of the British Indian seats 
in both the House?. The special seats 
allotted to commore and industry and 
the land-owners virtually give them a 
plural representation, since they can be 
reasonably expected to secure their full 
share of seats by the various communal 
constituencies. The disproportion is 
most glaring in the case of the British 
residents. Considering British India 
as whole, one seat is allotted in the 
Council of State to every one and two 
thirds million Indians and one seat in 
the Assembly to every one million 
persons. But only oue hundred and 
thirty five thousand British residents 
(Includlog some Sixty thousand British 
troops) have been given seven seats in 
the upper House and fourteen seats in 
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the l6wer (including lix of the special 
corner^ and industry seats expected to 
be secured by Britishers). In & ^bgal 
Provincial legislature, the disproportion 
is still more glaring. In that Province 
the Britishers are about one-lbousandth 
of the population. But they have been 
given twentyfive out of two hun^d 
and fifty seato in the lower house. 

The practical impossibility of 
securing a majority for a nationalist 
measure in the Federal l^egislature 
becomes obvious on an examination of 
its composition. The Council of State, 
with two hundred and sixty members, 
will be dominated by, a solid conservative 
group of one hundred and eighteen 
members, consisting of the hundred 
nominees of the Princes, the ten nomi¬ 
nees of the Governor-General, the seven 
Britishers, and the one Anglo-Indian. 
The thirteen additional votes required 
to convert this bloc into an absolute 
majority would be easily supplied by the 
Muslim group of fortyeight or more 
members. Similarly, the Assembly 
consisting of three hundred and seventy- 
five members, will have a solid pro-Bri- 
tish-government bloc of one hundred 
and forty-three members, consisting of 
the one hundred and twentyfive nomi¬ 
nees of the Princes, the fourteen Britis¬ 
hers and the four Anglo Indians. The 
additional forty five votes required to 
convert this bloc into an absolute majo¬ 
rity would be easily obtained from the 
ninety-seven seats given to the Muslims 
landholders and Indian Christians. 

That the uniost allotment of seats 
was made with a view to delibe¬ 
rately counteracting the forces of natio¬ 
nalism will bo realized from a perusal 
of the following passage taken from an 
address to Parliament delivered by Sir 
Samuel Hoare as Secretary of State for 
India on March 27, 1033: do not 

wish to make prophecies about the 
future, least of all the Indian future. 
But I would ask Honourable members 


to look very carefully at the proposaiv^ ^ 
which wc have made in the White f^per . 
for the constitution of the Federal / 
Legislatures, and if they analyie these 
proposals I think they will agree witii 
me that it will be almost impossible,., 
short of landslide, for tlie extremtots- to^ 
get control of the federal centre. X 
believe that, to put it at the lowest, it 
will be extremely difficult for them to 
get a majority in a Province like 
Bengal.” 

By "extremists” Sir Samuel meant 
Congress men and the advanced mem¬ 
bers of the Indian National Party. He 
referred particularly to Bengal, since in 
that Province, whose progress is mostly 
due to Hindu public spirit, the Hindus 
have been given a much smaller number 
of scats than even their numerical 
strength' alone would entitle them to. 
Wherever the Muslims are a minority, 
they have been given "weightage” in 
representation, but though tiie Hindus 
are a minority in Bengal, not only have 
not been given "weightage”, but they 
have, on the contrary, been given less 
seats than their numbers would entitle 
them to. 

Nationalism will be at a discount 
in the Federal liCgislature for another 
reason. There will be indirect election 
for the Federal Assembly. So the 
British Indian group there with an 
iudireot mandate from the poeple, will 
tend to split up into representatives of 
provincial, communal and other 
interests. 

From what has been written in the 
foregoing paragraphs thiS leader mil 
have seen that a nationalist majority in 
the Federal Assembly will be an unli*- 
kcly event. But, should this mbracle 
happen, the Council of State aud the 
broM reserve powers of the Oovernor* 
general would still remain to block any 
determined move towat^ the execution 
of a nationalist .policy., In the very 
unlikely event of a nationalist majority 
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in both Houses of tho Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, the ensuing narliametitary deadlock 
would be resolved through the\wfaoIesaIe 
ustirpatioii of legislative functions by 
the Governor-General by the exercise 
of his powers of law making and and 
suspending of the constitution sHiolly 
or in part, and assuming ail 
powers relating to tho departments 
concerned. 

In this article, I have dealt chiefly 


with the Federal liC^lature and the 
government As regards the Provinces 
for dealing with which there is no, 
adequate space left, I can only say in 
this article that they will not have any 
true autonomy. It is only the Governors 
who will have autonomy, so that it 
would be correct characterization of the 
Act to say : "The Government of India 
Act, 1935, has provided for Guber¬ 
natorial Autonomy." 

(Asia, January, 1936) 
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Successive British Secretaries of Stale 
and Viceroys of India have boasted that 
the British people generously made a free 
gift of self-rule to India by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935. The hollow¬ 
ness of this claim has been thoroughly 
exposed in my previous Asia articles. 
The false statement that the Act has satis¬ 
fied the desire for self government of the 
people of India now Jiving has not fully 
gratified the vaingloriousness of British¬ 
ers. Not content with this misrepresenta¬ 
tion of facts as they are in our day, a 
typical protagonist of that race has claim¬ 
ed that the Act is also a consummation 
of the efforts of all great rulers in India 
from Ashoka onward who have gone to 
their rest. Did that great and good 
Emperor, one of the very few immortals 
that the world has produced, desire that, 
in after ages, the whole of his Mother¬ 
land should lie prostrate at the feet of 
arrogant aliens ? An aifirmative answer 
would be blasphemy. Yet such an 
answer is what a prancing British pro- 
consul has suggested by implication. 

Addressing both houses of the Fede- 
r«d Xegialature at Simla after the passing 
of the Act by the British Parliament, 
Lord WiJlingdon, who was then Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, said, 
along with other things : ‘*It is a matter 
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great satisfaction to mo t^t 
vicOroyalty there’ has been tpado 
a consummation whioli many of 
rulers of India through the ages dotted 
to see and which was hardly in sight whbyi 
I myself took office over four years ago- 
I mean that the Act for the first time in 
the history of India consolidates whole 
of India, state and British, for purposes 
of common concern under a inngle 
Government of India for the first time, 
and India can become one great country 
.This is the consummation of age¬ 
long efforts, not only of the British 
Government, but of all great rulers in 
India, from Ashoka onwards.’* 

More recently Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
on the .occasion of his last public speech 
as Prime Minister, at the Empire Day 
Coronation Banquet in London, gave ex¬ 
pression to almost precisely the same 
sentiment. Describing India, in the course 
uf his toast to the British Commonwealth, 
as “an Empire within an Empire” he went 
on to say : “Many as have been the dy¬ 
nasties that have ruled India, none has 
held a sway so universal and undisputed 
as the monarchy of which every man and 
woman in this room are servants. In the 
loyally which is focussed upon the Crown, 
India finds that unity which she sought 
for so long and w'e are now engaged in 
translating that unity into terms of a Fede* 
ration from which we hope and believe 
will arise an India greater than has ever 
yet been.” 

Those who want independence for 
one undivided India will not derive much 
satisfaction from the passing of the 
Government of India Act 1935, as Lord 
Willingdon and Mr. Baldwin did, 'Dicy 
have, in fact, not derived from it a**y 
satisfaction at all- 'What is of primary 
importance is freedom. Tliat is trhe of 
all self-conscious and self-respecting peo¬ 
ples alao. Therefore, « puniber of inde¬ 
pendent Indian regions or states would he 
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preferable any day tb dne vast India sub¬ 
ject to foreign rule. It is true, no doubt, 
that the previous existence of India as an 
aggregate of many comparatively small 
independent states led again and again to 
her subjection, and it is also true that 
the existence of one large undivided 
country is preferable to the existence of 
a number of warring independent smaller 
political units. But the independence of 
the smaller units is, in spite of all draw¬ 
backs, preferable to the subject condition 
of the bigger whole. India has been often 
described as being in diversity and size 
comparable to the whole of Europe minus 
Russia. It would certainly not have been 
better for Europe, minus or including 
Russia to have been one undivided sub¬ 
ject country. 

It is not necessary to discuss whether 
India was ever one political unit in the 
sense in which she has become one now, 
nor whether the part of India (the greater 
part, no doubt) which has become one 
political unit was ever exceeded in area 
by the parts which in any previous age 
had become one political unit. Perhaps 
the Emipre of Ashoka was larger in area 
than, or at least as large as, the British 
Indian Empire constituted by the Act. 
The Gupta Empire in its palmiest days 
was also, perhaps, no less extensive. Just 
as in considering the extent of the British 
Indian Elmpire both the provinces direct¬ 
ly under British rule and the states 
acknowledging the paramountcy of the 
British power are taken into account, so 
in estimating the size of the ancient 
empires named above, the regions directly 
ruled by the Maurya and the Gupta em¬ 
perors as well as those acknowledging 
their suzerainty have to be taken into 
consideration. 

Nor is it necessary to discuss 
whether, though India might not ever 
have been one political unit, there has 
not and has not been through the ages a 


deeper and a meire lundailiehbl Unity ol 
India. It is not merely Hindus who have 
been aware of this unity. None have 
greater reasons to deny this unity than 
British imperialists. Yet many of them 
have admitted it. Only in September last 
Lord Linlithgow, the present Viceroy of 
India, spoke of the ‘'essential unity of 
India.” 

Let me speak of other'things. 

Since Lord Willingdon has mention¬ 
ed Ashoka, it is necessary to point out 
that Ashoka’s India included Nepal and 
Afghanistan, or that part of Afghanistan 
which is adjacent to India. The Edicts of 
Ashoka have been found inscribed in 
these countries. Whether his suzerainty 
was acknowledged in Burma also is not 
clear. But his influence as a Buddhist 
monarch was fell there, as well as in 
Ceylon. I have not the remotest desire 
that Nepal should become part of a sub¬ 
ject federated India—it may in future be 
one of the independent Indian regions 
constituting a Free Confederation of 
Indian Stales ; nor do I desire that 
Afghanistan should lose its indepen¬ 
dence. In fact, my imagination recoils 
from the very thought of any independent 
country losing its freedom. I have men¬ 
tioned Nepal and Afghanistan only to 
point out that there were times when 
Bharafvarsha which is the Hindu name of 
India, denoted a bigger portion of the 
earth than the Indian Empire of the new 
Government of India Act. 

Lord Willingdon spoke of a “con¬ 
summation which many of the great rulers 
of India through the ages desired to see 
but did not see.” What was that con¬ 
summation? He mentioned Ashoka by 
name. What was the consummation that 
Ashoka desired to see? It is not easy to 
answer either question. But it is quite 
easy to say what consummation the great 
srulers of India like Ashoka did not desire 
to see. They certainly did not desire that 
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ihe whole or any part ol India should be 
conquered by aliens and be governed 
by laws enacted outside India by foreign,- 
ers. Therefore, it can be asserted safely 
that the consununation which has been 
brought about is not the one Ashoka de¬ 
sired to see. The Britishers of his way 
of thinking cannot bring any solace to the 
soul of Ashoka or to that of any Indian 
who wants freedom for his country. To 
liberty-loving children of India it is an 
abomination. The British people, who 
could produce a Shakespeare, a Shelley 
and many another great poet, cannot be 
lacking in imagination. They do not like 
to be subjected to foreign rule. Why can¬ 
not they imagine that other people also 
cannot possibly like foreign rule, however, 
gilded the chains of bondage may be. 

Many Indian States were once inae- 
pendent allies of the British power. In 
theory they have hitherto retained that 
status. Their accession to the Federation 
of India and the acknowledgment by 
federated India of the suzerainty of the 
British Crown would sound the death- 
knell of even the theoretical sovereignty 
which these States were said to possess. 

I admit, if federated India ever be¬ 
comes truly self-ruling and independent 
and if the present juxtaposition of two 
such politically dissimilar parts of India 
as the provinces and the states be the 
direct cause of and hastens the advent of 
that self-ruling condition, the framers of 
India’s new constitution will have build* 
ed better than they wanted to. 

Lord Willingdon’s reference to 
Ashoka has given rise in my mind to 
many thoughts. Ashoka preached and 
practised religious equality. It does not 
matter. whether he was a benevolent des* 
pot or a constitutional monarch or any¬ 
thing else in modern political parlance. 
But one thing is clear. Though he was a 
Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu, Sramana 
and Br^hm^na were treated alike in bis 


empire. There was theii no graded 
zenship, politically speaking, in India 
as now. According to India’s Bntish- 
made new constitution, there is first-class 
citizenship for the top dogs, the British¬ 
ers ; secbnd-class citizenship for Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians t third-class 
citizenship for Mahammedans j and 
fourth-class citizenship for Hindus—with 
two brands of this citizenship, one for 
the “depressed” and the other for the 
“caste” Hindus. 

Religious toleration and, amity was 
one of the glories of Ashoka’s reign. 
But Sir Henry Craik, home member of the 
Government of India, recently said that 
never in his twentyfive years’ experience 
had he seen greater communal rancour, 
dissensions and conflicts than to-day. 
And India's intellectual leaders think 
that this state of things is due not a little 
to the notorious Communal Decision of 
the British Government, which is the 
foundation of the new constitution, and to 
the other Communal Rewards to those 
communities which are partly conscious 
supporters and partly unconscious tools 
in the hands of the British imperialists. 
It is to be noted by the by that, though 
the British Government has always pos- 
fessed the power to nip in the bud or 
quell at their commencement the bloodiest 
of the so-called religious riots, they have 
been generally brought under control and 
quelled only after immense harm has 
been done by the embitterment of rela¬ 
tions between the conflicting communities 
and in other ways. 

So, though India may have been 
made politically one mechanically,., in 
spirit she has been almost hopelessly 
divided by the new constitutioB. Far 
from healing old sores, it baa ki^t them 
open and caused now ones. 

The constitution which has divided 
the electors into so many racial, religious, 
caste, economic and other mutually ex- 
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elusive grou|>s (each to place its ewn 
narrow, sectional interests above national 
interests)—which has separated even the 
two sexes—the constitution which has 
assigned seats in the legislature to the 
various groups, not according to one uni¬ 
form standard or basis, but according to 
varying ones, cannot be said to have 
■‘consolidated the whole of India.” 

Lord Willingdon has said. New 
India “can become one great country.” 
He need not be reminded of that para¬ 
graph in the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee’s Report in which the Committee 
said that they were destroying the 
national unity of India. The kind of 
provincial autonomy which the new cons¬ 
titution provides will lead to gubarnatorial 
autonomy undoubtedly, but so far as the 
provinces and their people are concerned, 
one certain result will be the Bulkanisa- 
tion of India. The provinces have been 
treated, as regards the allotment of seats 
in the legislatures, finance, franchise and 
so forth according to such varying stan¬ 
dards that existing provincial envy and 
jealousies will persist and new causes of 
such feelings will spring up. Thus, it will 
not be easy for India to “become one 
great country.” Geographically it has al¬ 
ways been, is and will remain one great 
country. But the new constitution of the 
Government of India Act will tend to des¬ 
troy its unity in spirit. 

There is another reason why, in spite 
of a single federal government, India will 
not really become one great country in 
spirit in consequence of the new consti¬ 
tution. For becoming truly one great 
country, the provinces and states should 
have one great common purpose or a few 
great common purposes. Undoubtedly, 
in spite of the now constitution, the people 
of India will continue to act under the 
great common urge of winning self-rule. 
But since Lord Willingdon has referred 
to the new Act in particular as a unify¬ 


ing factor, he should point out the great 
common urge, purpose or object wluch 
can be discovered in it. I find none. 
There is, unquestionably, the intention 
throughout to keep India in bondage to 
be exploited for the aggrandisement of 
Britain. But that is scarcely a great 
object. 

A common grievance may be, as it 
has often been, a unifying factor» And 
all Indians will continue to labour under 
the common grievance of not having 
freedom. But the new Act has divided 
the people into so many conflicting 
groups and has set British India and 
Indian India, as also the provinces 
among themselves and the states among 
themselves, by the ears so cleverly, and 
all of them will have so many grievances 
of their own, that the great common 
grievance of deprivation of freedom may 
fail to receive adequate common and 
joint attention and call forth joint endea¬ 
vour for its removal. 

Federated India will mechanically 
bring together two politically hetearoge- 
nous parts of India. In the British pro¬ 
vinces there will at least be the form of 
democracy and some sort of modern 
administration ; but in the states generally 
there will not be even the form of democra¬ 
cy—there will be instead autocracy and the 
old-world personal rule of the princes 
under the paramountcy of the British 
Crown, with its concommittant, the ines¬ 
capable influence of the British Resident 
and the British Political Agent. Can this 
be called the consolidation of “the whole 
of India, state and British ?” 

In a deeper sense, too, India cannot 
“become one great country” under 
British or any other foreign rule. The 
greatness of a country does not depend 
on its sire. It depends on the genius, 
the intellectual and spiritual capacity of 
its people. Ancient Greece was a great 
country, though it was small in Hse. 
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In spite of its large area India could not 
have been called a great country if it 
had not produced men intellectually and 
spiritually great. Such has berai its great* 
ness that even in its present subject 
condition it has product some of the 
'"world’s most eminent men of the age. 
But it cannot become as great as it is 
capable of becoming unless it attains 
freedom. 

The American sociologist, Professor 
E. A. Ross, of Wisconsin University, 
maintains that there is no case in history 
where the subjection of one people to 
another has not tended powerfully and 
irresistibly to produce intellectual and 
moral deterioration in those held in 
subjection. Even in these cases where 
the domination is of the best type known, 
he declares that “the alien domination 
has a distinctly blighting effect upon the 
higher life of the people.” Under 
British rule or under any other foreign 
rule the highr life of the people of India 
cannot therefore be what it ought to be 
and can be under normal conditions. 
Hence, under British rule India cannot 
become a great country in any true sense. 

With regard to Lord Willingdoln’s 
second point “that the Government of 
India under the new constitution will draw 
their authority by direct devolution from 
the Crown,” one can only smile. What 
does it matter to the people of India how 
and whence the authority of the Govern* 
ment of India is derived, so long as that 
authority is not derived wholly and solely 
from the people of India and so long as 
they themselves continue to mnam 
derived of any ultimate authority in all 
things that matter ? What does it 
matter to slaves whether slave-holer’s 
eputy erives hie at^ority hrom his 
employer in one way or in miotheir t 
The servitue of the In<Ran people of 
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India will not become lem galjiitg 
cause of this “direct devolution 
Dominions appreciate tiheir poritiop. 
because their people have the sttbstanoe 
of selLrule and independence. The metf" 
words “direct devolution” cannot in 
India be a consolatory subititpte lor 
that reality. 

Lord Willingdon added: ‘^The 
second feature is the necessary preti* 
minary and the best augery for the full 
attainment by India of the politicid 
character which the most developed of 
His Majesty’s Dominions enjoy.” 

Crednt Indoeus Apdla, 

Did “the most developed of His 
Majesty’s Dominions” enjoy also the “nece¬ 
ssary preliminary” of the “safeguards”, the 
“special responsibilities” of the Governor 
General and the Governors, the Governor- 
General’s “reserved” subjects of Defense, 
Foreign Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and so, forth, the Governor-General’s and 
the Governors’ ordinance-making powers. 
Communal Decisions and Rewards and 
provisions against economic “discrimi¬ 
nation” against Britain ? 

No. The Dominiojia were given 
autonomy without any of t,heie “pre¬ 
liminaries”, because these are negations 
of self-rule. For India the semblance it 
thought to he sufficient, * 

It can be asseried without the least 
hesitation, therefore, that just as the mew 
constitution is not a fuKUment of the de4m 
of the people of India for selLgovernmmitt 
so it is also not a consurnmaUmi ol dm age 
long effort of all great nders of |o^ 
from Ashoka onvmrd, who tRdt mot waul' 
India to be ruled by leresgaeiis ftoitt;' Jl 
far-distant Itmd and in a manner , 
makes more for ^v^on and 
than for unification and oanaeRdadon. 

Attgnst, mi) 



Nation Building and 
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Faith has great driving power. So 
have love and hope. But faith must not 
degenerate into bigotry and fanaticism, 
love of one’s own people must not de- 
gene?ate into hatred of others, and our 
hopes must not be idle dreams based on 
delusions. In order that faith love and 
hope may impel us to be good and do 
gbod, we must make right use of reason. 

Faith has not sufficed to prevent 
people from committing horrible crimes. 
We do not know that any man was ever 
burned at the stake' by orthodox and pious 
men for leading a notoriously immoral 
and wicked life in violation of the uni¬ 
versally accepted rules of morality ; but 
countless men have 'been so burnt for 
having a creed somewhat different from 
that of these orthodox and pious men. 


We do not know that any man has 
been in recent times stoned to death for 
his wicked deeds ; but it was only the 
other day that a man was stoned to death in 
Afghanistan for heterodoxy. 

We do not know that any “high caste 
Brahmin is shunned and treated as “un¬ 
touchable” even if he leads a most im¬ 
pure and wicked life ; but millions of 
men and women and children are treated 
as unclean and untouchable and consi¬ 
dered worse than dogs and pigs, ev«in if 
their lives be as moral as those of the 
best orthodox Brahmins. 

Yet burning at the stake, stoning to 
death and the treating of human beings 
as worse than pigs and dogs, have been 
the work of men of faith. So it is not 
enough that a man should believe. It is 
necessary that he should not believe in 
wrong things. He should cultivate the 
critical spirit along with the faculty to 
believe. 

But this is only by the way. 

The problem of nation-building has 
been discussed for years and yet people 
are not tired of such discussions. This is 
as it ought ta.be. For nation-building is 
one of the most important problems fac¬ 
ing the people of India. • 

. Nationalism—at least in its sinister 
sense—has been gradually coming into 
disrepute, so much so that even those who 
believe in it in their hearts are paying lip- 
homage to what may be called humanism 
or internationalism ; for hypocrisy has 
ever been the tribute which vice has paid 
to virtue. 

But we think nationalism has a good 
meaning also ; and it is in that sense that 
we believe in the cult of nationalism. Let 
us explain ourselves. A man who tries to 
do good to. his f^ily and to maintain 
loving and harmonious relations among 
its members, is hot necessarily hostile to 
other people. He has only to be careful 
that his devotion to his family does not 
make him neglectful or inimical to the 
interests of his countrymen at large. On the 
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t&ntrary, he must perceive that the welfare 
of his family is dependent on the welfare 
of his countrymen, and shape his conduct 
accordingly. Similarly, nationalsm or 
devotion to the welfare of the nation to 
which one belongs, does not necessarily 
imply hostility to the interests of other 
nations. On the contrary, as the wel¬ 
fare of every nation really depends on 
that of other nations, it is both foolish and 
unrighteous to seek to promote the in¬ 
terests of one’s own nation at the expense 
of any other nation or nations. In fact, 
if Humanity as it ought to be, be thought 
of as a grand and beautiful edifice, nations 
are the bricks of which it is to be built. 
And these bricks should be sound and well- 
made. 

Just as in international relations, it 
is foolish and wrong to seek the welfare of 
any particular nation at the expense of 
othrer nations, so is it foolish and wrong 
to try to promote the interests of any 
particular community or group within 
the nations at the expense of other com¬ 
munities or groups. 

The nation-builder has a far more 
difficult task than a house-builder. Ihe 
house-builder has to work with materials 
which are unconscious and have no wills, 
passions or emotions, likes and dislikes. 
He chooses the right kind of bricks and 
mortar, or stones and cement, and pro¬ 
ceeds with his work. But the units with 
w'hich the nation-builder has to do are all 
conscious and have all wills and feelings 
and appetites of their own. Therefore to 
build up an edifice with such materials 
which will be an enduring structure is no 
easy task. For though men arc gregarious 
animals and therefore there is attraction 
between man and man, there are various 
causes which produce repulsion between 
man and man. Th^ causes are self- 
interest, riv^ry and jealousy, race, reli¬ 
gious dogmas and beliefs of some kinds, 
difference in caste, etc. As these causes 


cannot be entirely elimitMtted and at . the. 
conservation of individuality is vitidi^- 
necessary, the nation-builder has to see 
that the forces of repulsion dp not become 
stronger than the forces of attraction fit^d 
that the forces of attraction and that gre- 
gariousness does not crush out all indict* 
duality. 

All the religions that we know of 
teach the lesson of love, and therefore re¬ 
ligion ought to have proved of the great¬ 
est value to the internationalist as well as 
to the nationalist. But in pracice we find 
that altruism has been able to overleap 
the barriers of race, nation, sect and 
caste only in the case of a small number 
of persons. Innumerable are the 
examples in history of the follow¬ 
ers of even the same religion waging waf 
against one another, because of difference 
of race, nationality sect, etc. 

For this reason, the real nation- 
builder has to lake care that in trying to 
take advantage of men’s faith, those as¬ 
pects of their faith are not laid stress 
upon which have a direct or indirect 
tendency to divide man from man and 
to promote the sjjirit of hatred 
and exclusiveness. In fact, it would be 
best for nation-builders to avoid appeal¬ 
ing to the religious faiths of men, because 
when doing so he would not find it-prac¬ 
ticable or expedient to criticise and con¬ 
demn those dogmas which foster religious 
intolerance and exclusiveness. ■ (We are 
not, of course, against but for an appeal 
to the spiritual and ethical idealism of 
inenl. 

On the contrary, it would be best not 
only to tolerate but even to encourage 
criticism of such dogmas. This, .of 
course, does not fall witfiin the province 
of the professed nation-builder; 

From the point of view of both 
nationalism and internationally, we am 
opposed -to sectarian e^^ieationaL institu¬ 
tions and to what is known as religious 
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education in such schools. Such institU' 
lions and such education generally tend 
to produce a narrow type of orthodoxy. 
Those who are for such schools and 
colleges and such education belong oi 
profess to belong to the orthodox sections 
of their respective communities. It is not 
our purpose in this article to examine or 
criticise any orthodox or heretical doc¬ 
trine or dogma. But orthodox people will 
we hope excuse us for anything that 
orthodxy, be it, for example, Hindu or 
Muslim, carried to its logical conclusion, 
cannot make for national unity and soli¬ 
darity. A quite orthodox and self-cons¬ 
cious Hindu and a quite orthodox and 
self-conscious Musalman are not likely to 
pull together. We shall be told that 
'Mr. M, K. Gandhi ^and Maulanas Shau- 
kat Ali and Mohamed Ali are pulling 
together. But Mr, Gandhi, though a 
Hindu, is not at all an orthodox Hindu. 
If Hindus and Musalmans, (not to speak 
of other religious communities) are to 
form one united nation, they must shed 
some of their orthodox notions and 
habits. We are constrained to say this, 
though we love and respect many ortho¬ 
dox beliefs and practices. 

Even if India were inhabited entirely 
by Hndus or entirely by Musalmans, 
there could not be effective nationhood 
in the modern sense without the Hindus 
or the Moslems getting rid of some their 
orthodoxy. The so-called “UntouchaHes” 
could not work with orthodox ‘‘caste” 
Hindus, or rather would not be allowed 
to work with them. The removal of ‘‘Un- 
touchability” in the Gandhian sense 
would he some relief, but would not be 
equivalent to what educated and self- 
conscious ‘‘Untouchables” were satisfied 
with the small mercies directed to be dis¬ 
pensed to them by Mr. Gandhi, there are 
the non-firidimins in Maharashtra rad 
South India generally to be dealt wUh. 
They are not and have never been tm- 


touchable. But they have-rebelled agaihet 
what they consider the exclusive and 
monopolishing spirit of the Brahmins. 
This revolt is not merely political. It is 
social and religious, too. There are non- 
Brahmins who want to do without the 
ministrations of Brahmins as priests in all 
religious rites and cexentonies. 

Therefore, to do away with “un- 
touchability” to the extent that Mr. 
Gandhi wants though that itself would be 
to pull out one much of a remedy, it is 
the caste spirit itself which must be exor¬ 
cised. But that cannot be done if Hindu 
orthodoxy is to be preserved at any cost. 

As regards, Muslim orthodoxy, we 
confess we do not know much. But this 
we know that the men and women who 
have made of modern Turkey a factor to 
reckon with are not orthodox. In 
fact, the womenhood of Turkey is up 
in arms against Muslim orthodoxy ; 
—^and it is well-known that in every 
country women are more religious and 
conservative than men. Egypt too, does 
not appear to be orthodox enough. Mr. 
Mohamed Ali has, in fact, complained 
that the outlook of Egyptians is more 
national than Muslim. From the example 
of these two countries it would appear 
that even if India were wholly or pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim, she could not be 
nationally efficient without giving up 
some orthodox beliefs and practices. In 
Afghanistan, Muslim orthodoxy has ston¬ 
ed to death a heretic of the Ahmadiya 
persuasion and such a barbarous punish¬ 
ment has been openly supported by some 
Musalmans in India, though it has also 
been condemned by some. This shows 
that if orthodox Musalmans in India 
could have their way, they would give 
short shrift to the Ahmadiyas, who are 
on Indian sect. 

It may be objected that as there are 
Qiristiafl nations in Europe and these 
have solidarity and are efficient there- 
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fore the giving up of orthodoxy is not 
necessary for the attainment of manhod; 
and if orthodox Christianity be compat¬ 
ible with national solidarity and effi¬ 
ciency, why not orthodox Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism? The reply is that in 
Europe religious orthodoxy has little to 
do with politics, and that in most Euro¬ 
pean countries in matters of politics the 
people think in terms of their national¬ 
ity. That is, as Germans, or Frenchmen, 
or Scots, or Englishmen or Swedes, or 
Danes, etc., but not as Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, Anglicans, Methodists, Pres¬ 
byterians, etc. Moreover, except in the 
case of clergymen and professional Chris¬ 
tian propagandists orthodoxy of all sorts 
is on the decline in the West, as evidencijd 
by the falling off in Church attendance. If 
Europe were still orthodox, there w'ould 
still be aii.'os-do-fe there would still be 
discrimination against Roman Catholics, 
Jews and Dissenlcrs. and perhaps there 
would be slavery also. 

From what has been said above, it 
will be evident that we want our future 
citizens to have from their childhood a 
wide outlook on life. For that reason we 
want unsectarian schools, colleges and 
universities where our hoys and girls will 
he accustomed to luh shoulders with their 
comrades of all religions and sects. They 
will thus he ah-le to rub off the angulaii- 
tics of their character, to discover that 
there is nobility, idealism, lovahilify. in 
persons belonging to all religious persua¬ 
sions, and to form friendshiji with and 
trust in persons belonging to communities 
other than their own. Better fellow-citi¬ 
zens than such fast and life-long friends 
cannot thought of. 

In order that people should be. able 
to get rid of some orthodox beliefs and 
practices, it js necessary that a critical 
spirit should grow up in our midst. And 
it is desirable that this spirit should mani¬ 
fest itself within each particular com- 
16 
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munity. When at first it manifested itself 
among Hindus, some of those who were 
critically minded became atheists, agnos* 
tics, or positivists, some turned Chris¬ 
tians, some Brahmos. But gradually 
Hindu orthodoxy has lost its power and 
influence to such an extent that there is 
among Hindus quite a large number df 
men whose beliefs and practices dre 
known to be heterodox. Of course, this 
state of things has been brought about by 
succe.ssive groups of critically minded 
men and women bravely facing obloquy 
and persecution. 

We know there are in the Muslim 
community, too, liberal-minded heterodox 
men. But they have not yet made up 
their minds to face obloquy and persecu¬ 
tion to any, very great extent. At pre¬ 
sent in I lie Moslem community, the most 
influeniial peisons are the Mollahs and 
Maulanas who issue fatwas. By asking 
them to issue or in any case by taking 
advantage of their fatwas in favoyr of 
Non-co-operation and against council- 
entry, the political leaders of the Moslem 
community have conserved and increased 
the power and influence of these persons, 
which cannot make for national soli¬ 
darity and efficiency. 

For the birth, growth conservation 
and increase of the critical spirit in our 
midst, we must look to a really liberal 
national education. It is only a truly 
liberal national education—not a sectarian 
orthodox education—which can give 
us unsec-tarian. liberal, national and 
international minds. Tlie education given 
in our slate-rccognsed institutions is not 
of an ideal kind, but still it frees the 
mind from shackles of various sorts. If 
the “National” institutions of various 
kinds can do better in this direction, 
they are welcome. But by “National” 
education Hindus for most part under¬ 
stand an education with as much of 
Hindu orthodoxy in it as possible, as is 
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lirovcd Jiy the tblcbralion of the 
Saraswati Puja and other Pujas in many 
’“ISalional” Institutions. Muslims also 
have their separate ^'National” univer* 
sity. 

But we shall never have a liberal, 
rational, national and international men¬ 
tality unless we can shake off the autho¬ 
rity of priests, dogmatists, theologians, 
etc., as such in the fields of education 
and p(»litics. 

Criticism of Hindu orthodoxy by 
non-Hindus, of Muslim orthodoxy by 
non-Muslims, of Christian orthodoxy by 
non-Christians, etc., is not so fruitful as 
such criticism by Hindus, Muslims, Chris¬ 
tians, etc., respectively. Criticism from 
outside produces greater friction and ex¬ 
asperation. Hence, criticism within the 
community itself is necessary and desirable. 

It is not in the fields of religion and 
social polity alone that a critical spirit 
is necessary. In politics, economics, 
industry^ and in every other field of 
national activity the critical spirit is 
absolutely necessary. At present no doubt, 
owing to the No-changers having been 
thrown overboard by' Mr. Gandhi, even 
ihey have begun openly or in secret to 
question his wisdom, poltical sagacity, 
im 2 )artiality and authority. But till only 
lecently. his opinions, even as regards 
medicine and the like, were thought to 
he sacrosanct and non-challengeable be¬ 
cause he was so great a saint—although 
people saw that he denounced allopathy 
i>ut at the same time subjected himself 
to allopathic medicine and surugery. 

No-changers and Swarajyists, Libe- 
lals and Independents, Non-Brahmins and 
Sanatanists, Moslem Leaguers and Khil- 
afatistp,—all require to cultivate a rebe¬ 
llious mood against the tyranny of 
shibboleths and catchwords. There has 
grown up in our midst a political caste 
system. The tyranny of this political caste 
system, must be destroyd. Free and sane 


Ihitiking in the politics must take ib 
place. We do not of course, suggest that 
all our political parties and all their 
opinions are wrong. What we venture to 
suggest is that they all require to cultivate 
the habit of recognising whatever good 
there is in the opinions and activities of 
those from whom they differ and to work 
together in cveiytiling which is common 
ground Ivcfwcon them. 

Industries of various kinds are re¬ 
quired for making the nations prosperous 
and strong. In the field of industry, there 
is still a strong tendency to make a fetish 
of the charkha and to consider iiower 
charkha loo is a machine) and their 
opinion—and it may be quite wrong— 
ha? all along been that jieoijle should be 
left free to choose their machines (the 
charkha loo is a machine arnl their 
methods of uork. In certain circums¬ 
tances, the hand .spinning wheel, ike the 
hand plough has great value and utility ; 
in others it may not he lequired. If 
labour-saving machinery be realiv labour- 
savings. jf tl)c\ really gi\c leisure to the 
workers, if the workers can work as fice 
agents in sanitary surroundings and in i 
moral almnsjihere, and if they can share 
in profits as well as management, 
machinery should be condemned whole¬ 
sale. Of course, idealists would also want to 
80 control production as to prevent 
aggressive economic warfare with other 
nations by dumping, bounties, etc. 

No nation has adhered to either 

free trade or protection throughout 
history. The adoption of one or other 
of these principles or policies has 
depended on circumstances. And some 
people have been free-traders as regards 
certain articles of commerce and pro¬ 
tectionists as regards otlher good.«, at the 
same time. We too, ougltt not to make 
a fetish of free trade or protection. We 
should make a proper use of our intellect 
and knowledge to decide when and with 
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respect to what arlicles we sliould adopt 
the one or the other policy. Our object 
should always l:w the welfare of the 
country. But wc should never seek to 
promote the interests of our country 
injuring other countries. In some fields 
of Ijiduslry we have been crushed by 
'unfair and unrighteous means. If we 
can reassert ourselves in these fields, 
those who ha\c injuried us may have 
to part with .some of their prosperity. 
But that cannot he helped. What we 
.mean h\' not injuring others is that we 
should not try to invade markets in 
foreign counliic> by unrighteous means. 
There nill not liowever he any harm in 
seeking I)y ail righteous means to push 
llie sale of our raw maleiials in 
count]ies which do not produce them or 
of our manufactuied goods in those 
wliii'h do not make them. 

In chousing our land policy we 
shouhl he guided l]y out leason, not 
making a feti«h of ll»e peunaneiil or any 
other kind of sclllemenl. If peasant 
prop] icloiship. land nationalisation, tax¬ 
ation of agricultural profits, faking a 
sliare of the produce of the land in kind 
or coin only when the holding is an 


economic one, or any other suggefMdon 
or suggestions be for the good of those 
who labour on the land we should adopt 
it or them. 

There is also tiie question of the 
comparative anj absolute values of town 
and country to national life, and allied 
problems of village reconstruction. These 
questions we should approach in a 
critical and scientific spirit, and find out 
means and methods for their solution 
with its aid. 

R'e have no desire to range over the 
ivhule province of national problems. 
The few examples we have given will 
sulfice to sliow the need of a critical 
spiiil. 

We are aware that no amount 
of criticism can enable us to 
advance a step forward along the path 
ol naliongl realisaliun, without some 
iinpelllng power, as indicated in the very 
firsf sentence's of ihis article, must come 
from .love, faith and hope. The critical 
spirit is to show us what obstacles we are 
to ovcicome. Wliat pitfalls we arc to 
avoid, and in general what dangers we are 
to Iieware of. 


{fp'vlfarc, January, 1925) 



On Great Men 


Ramanaiida has, from time to lime, 
written hrief biographical sketches of 
some of our great men. They are, 
indeed, a biographical assessment and 
something different from and distinctive 
in the line of biographical sketches. 
Thus, the first issue of the Modern 
Review carried a biogra])l)ical assessment 
of the late Dadabhai Naoroji who was 
President of the Congress in ihat year. 
Considerations of space compel us to make 
a severely limited selection among many 
such and, in this section w^e include only 
two, one on Rabindranath, written just 
after he had passed away, and another 
on Jawaharlal Nehru on his re-election 
as President of the Congress in 1937. 

This brief biographical assessment of 
llie Poet, we feel, is something which 
will enable the reader to comprehend a 
little of the greatness, the universality 
and, above all, the limitless infinity of 
the subject which even years of close and 
sustained studies of the poet’s works and 
activities would not yield in such balanced 
measure. It will also demonstrate that 
Ramananda’s friendship with and admira¬ 
tion for the Poet was founded on an 
understanding of his motivations and 
creations in their deepest sense and upon 
extensive studies of his works, 
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gfq it 

rTit cl«r m 

%feqt eftqR 

l” 

I “It is because you are greater 

than your 'achievement 
'Ihal the chariot ol’ your lite 
Leaves behind your achievement 
Again and ag-ain.” (Translation) J 

Rabindranath T-agore. 

“Thy voice is on the rolling air; 

I hear thee where the W'aters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun ; 
And in the setting thou art fair. 
What art thou their ? I cannot 

guess ; 

But though I seem in star and 

flower 

To feel thee some diffusive power, 
I do not therefore love thee less ; 
love involves the love before ; ' 
My love is vaster passion now; 
Though mix’d with God and 

Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more end more. 
Far off thou art hut ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice; 

I labour, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee though I die.” 

—^Tennyson. 


There is no single word which 
can adequately describe the myiriad- 
rainded Rabindranath Tagore of 
seemingly multiple but really one 
and undivided peerless personality. 
Poet, artist, sage, seer, .thinker, 
philosopher, knower and lover of 
man and the universe, loving 
servant of humanity—his passing 
has evoked paeans of praise from 
countless men and women in his 
motherland and abroad, irrespective 
of creed, colour, caste, class, commu¬ 
nity and political partyi All differ¬ 
ences and discordant notes have 
been hushed in the realized presence 
of this great unifier of spirits. There 
was, and there is, no one loved and 
adored by more persons in the land 
he lived in and abroad than he the 
beauiy of whose inner being! was 
fittingly matched but not surpassed 
by the beauty of his person. He was, 
and is king of our hearts. 

On the twenty-fifth of Baisakh of 
the Bengali yeor, corresponding to 
the eighth of May, 1941, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore completed eighty ytears 
of his life. He breathed his last on 
the 7th of August, 1941. Lives eighty 
years long, though not common, are 
not extremely rare either. (But it is 
not fhe length of a life but its 
quality that really matters. We read 
in the Yogo-Vasishtha: 

Taravopi hi jivanii, jivanti, 

mrigapakshimht 

Sa jivati mono yasya mananena 

hi jivati. 

“Plants also live, and birds and 

beasts live; 

But he lives (truly) whose mind 
lives by thinking.” 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s life was 
eminently such a life of thought and 
of action in accordance with his 
thought. 

He loved his land end its people 
as well as other lands and their 
peoples. The death of such a person 
would have been considered a 
calamity at any time, but at the 
present crisi.s in the world’s history 
his death in the full possession of 
his intellectual powers is an irre¬ 
parable and immeasurable loss to 
all mankind. 

Within the compass of a maga¬ 
zine article it is not possible to give 
an adequate idea of the genius, 
personality and achievements of 
such a person,—they are so great 
and varied. Only an humble attempt 
is made in the following pages in 
that direction. 

The poet wrote in one of his 
poem.s : 

Do not in this way see from the 

outside— 

Do not look for me in externals: 

You will not find me in my 

sorrow and my joy, 

Do not seek in my bosom for 

my anguish, 

You will not find me in my joy. 

The poet is not where you 

seek him ; 

You will not find the poet in 

his life-story.’ 

1. English Iran.slations of the 
Bengali originals quoted in this 
article are by the writer. Where the 
tran.slafion is the Poet’s own, refer¬ 
ence is made to the English 
pulblication where it appeers. 


If he cannot be found in his 
biography, perhaps then he may be 
discovered in his work ? True, but 
“the self-concealment of genius in 
literature” may baffle the seeker 
there, too, sometimes. In his My 
Boyhood Dayl^ the Poet conjures up 
before our eyes a picture of his ear¬ 
lier years and of his father's family. 
His Rtiiiinisccnces, too, are of some 
help. But as they cover only the 
first twenty-seven years of his life, 
they do not help one to understand 
the growth of his personality during 
the next fifty-four years. And few 
are alive today from whom relevant 
jjersonal information could be ob¬ 
tained. 

He is our greatest poet and 
prose-writer. There is hardly any 
department of |Bengali literature 
that he has not touched and adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration 
and lighted up by the lusture of his 
genius. He began to write very 
early,—exactly how early it is not 
possible to say. He translated 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth into Bengali 
when he was only nine years of age. 
So he was an author for seventy- 
one years. He would feign consign 
almost all his juvenile productions 
to oblivion—though most of them 
would do credit to any ordinary 
poet, but at the earnest request of 
the Publication Board of Visvabharati 
he agreed to their separate publica¬ 
tion. They would fill several big 
volumes. The Bengali works to 
whose publication he never objected 
have been estimated to fill twenty- 
five volumes, totalling 17,000 royal 
octavo pages. But this estimate is 
likely to be exceeded, as he went on 
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composing poems till the very last 
week of his life. 

Besides these Bengali works ot 
his, there are original English works 
by him and translations of some of 
his .Bengali works by himself and 
oihers. 

He did not write any epic poem. 
The age for epics is dead and gone, 
—somewhat as the earth has left be¬ 
hind the age of the mammo'h and 
the megalosaurus. It is not merely 
because men are too busy today to 
wri^e or read big books that epics 
have ceased to be written in our day. 
Epics are mostly concerned with 
wars and dynastic ambitions. But 
though wars have become more 
frightful and destructive than ever 
before and dictators of totalitarian 
states have their ambitions^ these 
things have lost their glamour and no 
longer provide poets with inspiring 
themes. 

In his Bengali book of poems 
Kshanika he refers humorously to 
the idea of his writing an epic in the 
poem entitled “Kshatipuran,” (“com¬ 
pensation”) which has been para¬ 
phrased in an abridged form in The 
Gardener thus; 

My love, once upon a time your 
poet launched a great epic in his 
mind. 

Alas, I was not careful, and it 
struck your ringing anklets and came 

to grief. 

It broke up into scraps of songs 
and lay scattered at ybur feet. 

All my cargo of the stories of 
old wars was tossed by the laughing 
waves and soaked in tears and sank. 

You must make this loss good to 

me, my love. 


If my claims to immortal fame 
after death are shattered, make me 
immortal while I live; 

And I will not mourn for my loss 
nor blame you. 

These “scraps of songs” have 
immortalized him. 

Difficult as it undoubtedly would 
be to give an exhaustive list of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s multifarious 
achievements from early y|outh up¬ 
wards even the departments of lite¬ 
rature and knowledge which he 
touched and adorned would make a 
pretty long list. The late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, 
M.A., D. Litt., C.I.E., said of the 
poet in the course of his presidential 
address -at the preparatory meeting 
for Ihe Tagore Septuagenary Cele¬ 
brations : 

He has tried all phases of litera¬ 
ture-couplets, stanzas, short poems, 
longer pieces, short stories, longer 
stories, fables, novels and prose 
romances, dramas, farces, comedies 
and tragedies, songs, operas, kirtans, 
palas, and, last but not least, lyric 
poems. He has succeeded in every 
phase of literature he has touched, 
but he has succeeded in the last 
phase of literature beyond measure. 
His essays are illuminating, his 
sarcasms biting, his satires piercing. 
His estimate of old poets is deeply 
appreciative, and his grammatical 
and lexicographical speculations go 
fvftther inward than those of most 
of us. 

Perhaps he has written more 
lyric poems than any) other poet, 
ancient or modem. 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed 
to Victor Hugo, called that great 
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French author “Victor in Drama, 
Victor in Romance, Cloud-weaver 
of phantasmal hopes and fears”, 
“Lord of human tears”, “Child-lover”, 
and “Weird Titan by thy winter 
weight of years as ylet unbroken.. 

All these epithets and many more 
can be rightly applied to Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

By wa>i of supplementing and 
elaborating what Pandit Hanaprasad 
Sastri has written of Rabindranath’s 
literary productions, it may: be obser¬ 
ved that he wrote much on religious, 
educational, social, political, histori¬ 
cal, economic, and philological 
subjects, and on music. He is on 
authority on metre. He was perhaps 
the greatest literary critic in Bengali. 
As a writer of letters he is unrivalled 
in Bengali for the number, volume, 
variety, and excellence of his epistles. 
Even post cards written by him are 
part of literature. In writing of prose 
poems and of free verse, too, he is 
unrivalled. Four years ago he wrote a 
scientific book, Visva-parichaya 
(“Introduction to the Universe”), 
which has gone through six editions. 
In the production of charades in 
Bengali he perhaps stands alone. Then 
there is that unclassifiable work 
Pancha Bhutcr Diary (“Diary of the 
Five Elements”), imaginary conversa¬ 
tions which are like a transcript of 
his own talks in Bengali. He is the 
creator of some dance-plays, ta«o. 
The aggregate of what he has done 
for the Bengali language and litera¬ 
ture exceeds what any other author 
has done. It is remarkable that in 
the decade following 1930, during 
the latter part of which he was 
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twice seriously ill, he produced some 
three dozen new books, including 
primers, nursery rhymes, nonsense 
verses and picture books for children, 
and several dance-dramas. Two 
books of poems and a book of 
reminiscences of his boyhood days 
appeared during his last illness. Two 
more were expected to be issued. 
Many new songs have been composed 
during this period. The articles and 
essays written during this period have 
not \el been published in book form. 

All this he was able to do, not 
merely because he was a man of 
genius but also because he was a 
scholar whose range of reading was 
very extensive and varied. 

In addition to what he read in 
Bengali, Sanskrit and Pali, and of 
English literature proper and of the 
li erature of other countries in 
English translations, he read English 
bjoks, as a glance at his reading 
shelves revealed, on the following 
and other subjects : 

Farming, philology, history, me¬ 
dicine, astro-physics, geology, bio¬ 
chemistry, entomology, co-operative 
banking, sericulture, indoor decora¬ 
tions, production of hides, manures, 
sugar-cane and oil, pottery, looms, 
lacquer-work, tractors, village econo¬ 
mics, recipes for cooking, lighting, 
drainage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, 
meteorology, syjnthetic dyes, parlour- 
games, Egyptology, road-making, in¬ 
cubators, wood-blocks, elocution, 
stall-feeding, jiu-jitsu, printing. 

His reading of books on so many 
subjects was no mere idle pastime. 
He made practical use of all his 
studies. He was no sentimentalist. 
He had a scientific mind. His friend- 
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ship with Sir J. C. Bose was not 
accidental but was due to a kinship 
of soul. 

Milton wrote in his day, when 
knowledge was neither so vast nor so 
varied and specialized as today, that 
the poet should take all knowledge 
as his province. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ideal was similar to that of 
Milton. 

Had he not been famous as a 
great poet and prose-writer, he would 
have become famous for the range 
and variety of his studies. Yet such 
was the genuine humility of the 
poet that in a poem written early 
this year and translated as The 
Great Symphony, he declared : 

How little I know of this mighty 
. world. 

Myriad deeds of men, cities, 

countries, 

rivers, mountains, seas and 

desert wastes, 

so many unknown forms and 

trees 

have remained beyond my 

range of awarness. 

Great is life in this wide Earth 
and small the corner where my 

mind dwells 

An impression seems still tr 
prevail in some quarters that 
Rabindranath Tagore’s genius w<as 
not recognized even in Bengal be¬ 
fore he won the Nobel Prize. It is 
quite wrong. On his completing xnt 
fiftieth year of his life, all classes, 
all professions and ranks, the re¬ 
presentatives of the spirituality, 
character, culture end public spirit 
of Bengal, combined to do him 
17 


honour in the Calcutta Town. Hall 
in a way in which no other author 
in Bengal had been honoured 
before, or, has been since. There 
were also other magnificent cele¬ 
brations of the occasion. And all 
this took place before the Nobel 
Prize in literature had been awarded 
to him. The fact is, he became 
famous outside Bengal after winn¬ 
ing the Nobel Prize, but was already 
famous here before that event— 
Before that event competent and 
discriminating literary critics in 
Bengal had given him even a higher 
place than the award of the Nobel 
Prize would seem *to indicate. 

At that time he had, no doubt, 
some detractors. But after the Nobel 
Prize award they were hushed into 
silence. Highly sensitive as he was, 
he sometimes mistook the voice of 
his detractors as the predominant 
voice of Bengal. 

Some works of his have been 
translated into more languages of 
rhe world than those of any othei 
modern Indian author or perhaps of 
any other author of the world. Most 
of his works and some kinds of 
works of his in Bengali, e.g., those 
which are full of humour and wit 
have not yet been translated into 
English or thence into other Western 
and Eastern languages. In the 
translations of the works which 
have been translated, much, if not 
all, of the music, the suggestive¬ 
ness, the undefinable associations 
clustering round Bengali words 
and phrases, and the aroma, racy 
of Bengal and India, of the 
originals have been lost. No doubt, 
the translations of the poems and 
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dramas, particularly when done by 
the poet himself, have often gained 
in directness, in the beauty and sub¬ 
limity of simplicity, and in the 
music and strength belonging to the 
English or other language of the 
translations. But admitting all this, 
one is still constrained to observe 
that, for a correct estimate and full 
appreciation of Rabindranath’s in¬ 
tellectual and literary powers, his 
gifts and genius, it is necess-ary to 
study both his original works ir 
Bengali and their English transla¬ 
tions, as well as his original works 
in English, like Personality. 
Sadhana, The Religion of Men, etc. 
A study of his works in their 
Bengali originals is essential for a 
correct estimate of his genius and 
literary achievement. 

The German translations of 
some of his works sold in such large 
numbers that, if it not for the phe¬ 
nomenal fall in the exchange value 
of the mark during and after the 
last great World War, he could have 
received millions of rupees as royal¬ 
ties on them, setting him free for 
ever from pecuniary anxiety for 
Visvabharati. 

At the most perhaps one-sixth 
of his Bengali works have been tran¬ 
slated into English. Some of the best 
of them remain untranslated. In a 
letter to a friend he once wrote that 
no real adequate translation from 
one language into another was 
possible. 

It speaks much also for the 
powers of appreciation of the Oxford 
University that, knowing him mainly 
from the translations of some of his 
works and from inadequate accounts 


of his career and personality, it 
pronounced the following eulogium 
on him when admitting him to the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature 
honoris causa. 

“The . fourth brother who is 
present before you now has by' his 
life, his genius and his character 
augmented so greatly the fame of 
his house that, did his piety and 
modesty not forbid, none would 
have a better right to say in Scipio’s 
famous phrase: “My life has' 
crowned the virtues of my line.” You 
see in him a great scholar and a 
great artist, both in prose and in 
verse; one who has written poetry, 
romance, satire, history; who has 
left scarcely any field of literature 
untouched and has touched nothing 
that he had not adorned. How rarely 
has such richness of imagination 
been combined with such elegance 
of style! How astonishing is the 
range of his versatile genius, wisdom 
and laughter, terror and delight, the 
power of stirring our deepest emo¬ 
tions ! And yet we are always con¬ 
scious of his essential humanity, of 
a man who thinks nothing beneath 
his notice, if only it is concerned 
with mankind. You see in him a 
musician who seems to obey no rules 
and yet has invented a thousand new 
melodies ; a distinguished philosopher 
deeply versed in natural philosophy, 
in ethics and in theology and who haa 
at the least achieved that complete 
serenity of mind sought by> how 
many and won by) how few. Yet 
all dedicated as he has been to those 
pursuits, he has not lived for him¬ 
self alone ; for deeming good educa¬ 
tion for the young the most vener- 
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able of all institutions he has been 
the founder and director of this 
famous Academy, whose purpose is 
by wise methods to inculcate among 
its students a love of pure learning. 
Let it also be said that he has not 
Valued a sheltered life so far above 
the public good as to hold himself 
wholly aloof from the dust and heat 
of the world outside; for there have 
been times when he has not scorned 
to step down into the market-place ; 
when, if he thought that a wrong had 
been done he has not feared to chal¬ 
lenge the British raj itself and the 
authority of its magistrates; and 
when he has boldly corrected the 
faults of his own fellow-citizens. 
What more can I say ? Here before 
you is the myriad minded poet and 
writer, the musician famous in his 
art, the philosopher proved both in 
word and deed, the fervent upholder 
of learning and sound doctrine, the 
ardent defender of public liberties 
one who by the sanctity of his life 
and character has won for himself 
the praise of all mankind.” 

His hymns and sermons and 
some of his other writings on spiri¬ 
tual subjects let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the 
court of the King of kings, nay to 
His very presence, and of his commu¬ 
nion with Him. His devotional songs 
and other writings in a spiritual 
vein have brought solace and heal¬ 
ing to many a soul in travail and 
anguish. Many of his patriotic songs 
are hymns as well. 

Insight and imagination are his 
magic wends, by whose power he 
roams where he will and leads his 
readers, too, thither. In his works 
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Bengali literature has outgrown its 
provincial character and has become 
fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Currents of universal thought and 
spirituality have flowed into Bengal 
through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system- 
builder, he has been acclaimed as a 
Vedantist. He is of the line of our 
ancient religio-philosophical tea¬ 
chers whose religion and philosophy 
are fused components of one whole. 
His position as a philosophical 
thinker was recognized by his 
selection to preside and deliver the 
presidential address at the First 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 
1925, and also when he was asked to 
deliver thp Hibbert Lectures, which 
appeared subsequently as The 
Religion of Man. Both his poetry 
and prose embody' his philosophy. 

The theme of The Religion of 
Man has been thus explained by 
the Author : 

“India has ever nourished faith 
in the truth of the Spiritual Man, 
for whose realization she has made 
in the past innumerable experi¬ 
ments, sacrifices and penances, some 
verging on the grotesque and the 
abnormal. But the fact is she has 
never ceased in her attempt to find 
it, even though at the tremendous 
cost of losing material success. 
Therefore I feel that the true India 
is an idea, and not a mere geogra¬ 
phical fact. I have come into touch 
with the idea in far-away places of 
Europe, and my loyalty was drawn 
to it in persons who belonged to 
countries different from mine. India 
will be victorious when this idea 
wins the victory—the idea of ‘The 
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Infinite Personality, whose light 
reveals itself through the obstruc¬ 
tion of Darkness.’ Our fight is 
again.st this darkness. Our object is 
the revealment of the light of this 
Infinite Personality of Man. This 
is not to be achieved in single indi¬ 
viduals, but in one grand harmony 
of all human races. The darkness 
of egoism which will have to be 
destroyed is the egoism of the Nation. 
The idea of India is against the in¬ 
tense consciousness of the separate¬ 
ness of one’s own people from others, 
which inevitably leads to ceaseless 
conflicts. Therefore, my own prayer 
is, let India stand for the co-opera¬ 
tion of all peoples of the world. 

My religion is the reconcilia¬ 
tion in my own individual being of 
the Super-personal Man, the Uni¬ 
versal human spirit. This is the 
theme of my Hibbert Lectures.” 

Rabindranath was not simply a 
literary man, though his eminence 
as an author is such that for a stran¬ 
ger the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for studying his 
writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract 
from his work as a musician to 
admit that he was not an ustad or 
“expert” in music, as that term is 
usually understood, though he was 
trained in Indian classical music. 
He had such a sensitive ear that he 
appeared to live in two worlds— 
one, the world of visible forms and 
colours, and another, which one may 
call the world of sound-forms and 
sound-colours. His musical genius 
and instinct were such that his 
achievement in that art extorted the 
admiration of many “experts”. This 


is said not with reference only to 
his numerous hymns and patriotic 
and other songs and the tunes to 
which he himself set them, or to his 
thrilling, sweet, soulful and rapt 
singing in different periods of his life, 
but also in connection with what he 
has done for absolute music. He was 
not only the author of the words of 
his songs, possessed of rare depth 
of meaning and suggestiveness and 
power of inspiration, but was also 
the creator of what may be called 
new airs and tunes. 

It is said that among European 
musicians Franz Peter Schubert 
holds the record for the number of 
songs composed by him. The Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) says of Schubert that “Ho 
was the greatest song-writer who 
ever lived.” His songs “numoer 
over 600, excluding scenas and 
operatic pieces.” 

According to a rough estimate 
Rabindranath Tagore has composed 
some 2,000 songs, all of which he 
set to music. These do not include 
his dance-plays and operas. He 
continued to the last to compose 
new songs, never repeating him¬ 
self. 

About fifteen years ago, I had 
the good fortune to be present at 
some of the meetings in Germany 
and Czechoslovakia where he lec¬ 
tured and recited some of his poems. 
To such a meeting at Dresden I have 
briefly referred in my article on 
“Rabindranath Tagore at Dresden.” 
His recitations were such that even 
though the poems recited were in a 
language not understood by the 
vast majority of the audience, he 
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had to repeat them several times at 
their earnest request. Those who 
have heard him read his address 
and deliver his extempore speeches 
and sermons in Bengali know how 
eloquent he could be as a speaker, 
though his delivery in years past 
was often so rapid and his sentences 
branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance as to make him the 
despair of reporters. No wonder, he 
shone also as a conversationalist. 
His humorous and witty repartees 
and his improvised playful poems 
were unrivalled. Many a time and 
oft did gems of wit and wisdom 
drop from his lips in the course of 
convex’sations. It is greatly to be 
regretted that only infinitesimal 
fragments of them are on record 
Fuller transcripts would have con¬ 
stituted a literature of priceless 
worth. 

He was a master and a consum¬ 
mate teacher of the histrionic art. 
Those who have seen him appear in 
leading roles in many of his plays 
have ex'perienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be. From the 
prime of his manhood upwards he 
was in the habit of reading out his 
new poems, discourses, short stories, 
plays and novels to select circles. 
On such occasions, too, his elocution 
and histrionic talents came into 
play. 

If it is true that the credit of re¬ 
viving the performance of music in 
public by respected women goes to 
thejBrahmo Samaj, that credit belongs 
in great part to the Tagore family 
and Rabindranath Tagore. They 
have also made it possible for girls 
and women of respectable classes to 
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act in public. The poet has also re¬ 
habilitated in Bengal dancing by resi- 
pectable girls and women as a means 
of self-expression and innocent 
amusement and play. The new dan¬ 
ces he has created, in which he has 
personally trained many girls stud¬ 
ents of Santiniketan, are entirely 
free from the voluptuousness and 
worse features of many prevalent 
dances. In the course of a letter 
written to His Excellency President 
Tai Chi Tao on the significance ot 
artistic education in Visva-bharati, 
the Poet said : 

“Tonight we shall present before 
you another aspect of our ideal where 
we seek to express our inner self 
through song and dance. Wis¬ 
dom, you will agree, is the pursuit of 
completeness ; it is in blending life’s 
diverse work with the joy of living. 
We must never allow our enjoyment 
to gather wrong associations by de¬ 
tachment from educational life ; in 
Santiniketan. therefore, we provide 
our own entertainment, and we con¬ 
sider it a part of education to colla¬ 
borate in perfecting beauty. We be¬ 
lieve in the discipline of a regulated 
existence to make entertainment 
richly creative. 

In this we are following the 
ancient wisdom of China and India ; 
the Tau, or the True Path, was the 
golden road uniting arduous service 
with music and merriment. Thus in 
the hardest hours of trial you have 
never lost the dower of spiritual 
gaiety which has refreshed your man¬ 
hood and attended upon your great 
flowerings of civilisation. Song and 
laughter and dance have marched 
along with rare loveliness of Art for 
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centuries of China’s history. In 
India, Sarasvati sits on her lotus 
throne, the goddess of Learning and 
also of Music, with the Golden Lyre 
the Veena—on her lap. In both 
countries, the archana of light have 
fallen on divinity of human achieve¬ 
ments. And that is Wisdom.” 

Tagore’s patriotic songs are cha¬ 
racteristic. They are refined and res¬ 
trained, and free from bluff, bravado, 
bluster end boasting. Some of them 
twine their tendrils round the tende- 
rest chords of our hearts, some en¬ 
throne the Motherland as the Adorn¬ 
ed in the shrine of our souls, some 
sound as a clarion call to our droop¬ 
ing spirits filling us with hope and 
the will to do and dare and suffer, 
some call on us to have the loft) 
courage to be in the minority of one; 
but in none are heard the clashing 
of interests, the warring passions of 
races, or the echoes of old, unhappy, 
far-off historic strifes and conflicts. 
In many of those written during the 
stirring times of the Swadeshi agi¬ 
tation in (Bengal more than three 
decades ago, the poet spoke out with 
a directness which is missed in many 
of his writings, though not in the 
Katha-o-Kahini ballads, which make 
the heart beat thick and fast and the 
blood tingle and leap and course 
swiftly in our veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, 
a famous Scottish patriot, is attribu¬ 
ted the authorship of the observation 
that “if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a 
nation.” He is generally quoted, 
however, as having said so with 
respect to songs. Both ballads and 


songs have much to do with the 
making of nations. Rabindranath’s 
songs and ballads— the former to a 
greater extent than the latter, have 
been making and shaping Bengal to 
no small extent and will continue to 
mould the character of her people, 
literate and illiterate, town-dwellers 
and village-folk, end their culture 
and civilization. 

But it is not merely as a maker 
of songs that he took part in the 
Swadeshi movement. His socio¬ 
political addresses, the annual fairs 
suggested or organised by him, were 
part of the same national service. He 
worked ernestly for the revival of 
weaving and other arts and crafts 
of the country, particularly village 
arts and crafts and contributed his 
full share to making education in 
India Indian as well as human and 
humane in the broadest sense, 
and to the sanitation, recon¬ 
struction, reorgainzation and rejuve¬ 
nation of villages. Even official re¬ 
ports have praised him as a model 
landlord for his activities in these 
directions in his estate. 

He loved and worked for the 
welfare of his tenants in his z«amin- 
dari with all his heart, and they in 
their turn loved and revered him. 
Once upon a time he had to go out 
on business with the English Magis¬ 
trate of the district in which his 
estate was situated. But though in 
those days a District Magistrate, and 
particularly an English one, was 
held in great awe, the rayat who was 
asked to arrange for the conveyance 
of Rabindranath and the Magistrate, 
brought only one palanquin. When 
taken to task, he explained that he 
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thought it only natural and proper 
that anybody who chose to accom¬ 
pany him (Rabindranath) should 
walk, even though he were an Eng¬ 
lishman and the District Magistrate. 
On further expostulation the rayat 
brought for the magistrate a gouty 
pony. 

His scheme of constructive “non- 
co-operaion,” or, properly speaking, 
of constructive self-reliance, in edu¬ 
cation, revival of village crafts, vil¬ 
lage reconstruction, etc., was outlin¬ 
ed in some of his writings and ad¬ 
dresses more than thirty years ago, 
was part of his Swadeshi-movement 
politics. It is to be found in his lec¬ 
ture on Swadeshi Samaj, delivered 
on 22nd July, 1904, and in his presi¬ 
dential address at the Bengal 
Provincial Conference at Pabna, 
1908. 

The attention which he conti¬ 
nued to bestow on the welfare of 
villages to his dying day and which 
found expression in the Rural Re¬ 
construction Department of Visva- 
bharati at Sriniketan, was in part 
born of the disillusion to which he 
referred in the Crisis of Civilization. 

“There came a time when perforce 
I had to snatch myself away! from 
the mere appreciation of literature. 
As I emerged into the stark light of 
bare facts, the sight of the dire 
poverty of the Indian masses rent 
my\ heart. Rudely shaken out of 
my dreams, I began to realise that 
perhaps in no other modern state 
was there such hopeless dearth of 
the most elementary needs of exist¬ 
ence. And yet it was this country 
whose resources had fed for so long 
the wealth and magnificence of the 


British people. While I was lost in 
the contemplation of the great world 
of civilization, I could never have 
remotely imegined that the great 
ideals of humanity would end in 
such ruthless travesty. But today 
a glaring example of it stares me in 
the face in the utter and contemptu¬ 
ous indifference of a so-called civili¬ 
zed race to the well-being of crores 
of Indian people.” 

The “No-tax” movement adum¬ 
brated in his plays Prayaschitta 
(“Expiation”) and Paritran (“Deli¬ 
verance”) and the joyful acceptance 
of suffering and chains by its hero, 
Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Mendicant, 
embody his ideas of what the atti¬ 
tude of leaders and the rank and 
file should be on such occasions. 
Both plays are dramatic renderings 
of an earlier work, a historical 
romance named Bou-Thakuranir Hat 
(“The Bride-Queen’s Market”), pub¬ 
lished in 1884. Of these plays 
Prayaschitta is the earlier one, pub¬ 
lished in May, 1909. Translations of 
some portions of its dialogues and 
of some of its songs are given below. 
Dhananjaya Bairagi appears in the 
play Muktadhara also. 

• Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Sannyasi 
and a number of villagers of Madhab- 
pur, going to the King: 

Third Villager: What shall we 
say. Father, to the King? 

Dhananjaya : We shall say “we 
won’t pay tax.” 

Third Villager: If he asks, “why 
won’t you?” 

Dhananjaya: We will say, “if 
we pay you money starving our 
children and making them cry, our 
Lord will feel pain. The food which 
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sustains life is the sacred offering 
dedicated to the Lord; for he is the 
Lord of life. "When more than that 
food—a surplus, remains in our 
house, we pay that to you (the King) 
as tax, but we can’t pay you tax 
deceiving and depriving the Lord.” 

Fourth Villager: Father, the 
King will not listen. 

Dhananjaya: Still, he must be 
made to hear. Is he so unfortunate 
because he has become King that 
the Lord will not allow him to hear 
the truth? We will force him to 
hear. 

Fifth Villager: Worshipful 

Father, he (the King) will win, for 
he has more power than we. 

Dhananjaya: Away with > ou, 
you monkeys ! Is this a sample of )Our 
intelligence? Do you think the 
defeated have no power ? Their power 
stretches up to heaven, do you know? 

Sixth Villager : But, Father, we 
were far from the King, we could 
have saved ourselves by conceal¬ 
ment,—we shall now be at the very 
door of the King. There will be no 
way of escape left if there be trouble. 

Dhananjaya : Look here, Panch- 
kari, leaving things unsettled in this 
way by shelving them, never bears 
good fruit. Let whatever may hap¬ 
pen, happen ; otherwise the finale is 
never reached. There is peace 
when the extermity is reached. 

Let us take next what passess 
between Dhananjaya, the Sannyasi, 
leader of the people and King 
Pratapaditya. 

Pratapadit>a : Look here Bairagi, 
you can’t deceive me by this sort of 
(feigned) madness of yours. Let us 
come to business. The people of 


Madhabpur have not paid their taxes 
for two years. Say, will you pay? 

Dhananjaya: No, Maharaj, we 
will not. 

Pratapaditya: Will not ? Such 
insolence ! 

Dhananjaya : We can’t pay you 
what is not yours. 

Pratapaditya : Not mine! 

Dhananjaya: The food that 
appease our hunger is not yours. This 
food is His who has given us life. 
How can we give it to you ? 

Pratapaditya : So it is you who 
have told my subjects not to pay 
taxes ? 

Dhananjaya^: Ye.s, Maharaj, it 
is I who have done it. They are 
fools, they have no sense. The) 
want to part with all they have for 
fear of the tax-gatherer. It is I who 
tell them, “Stop, stop, don’t you 
do such a thing. Give up your life 
only to Him who has given you life 
(that is, die only at the Lord’.v 
bidding, but not by depriving your¬ 
selves of the food which He has 
given you) ; —don’t make sour 

King guilty of killing you (by allow¬ 
ing him to take from you the food 
which is necessary for keeping your 
bodies and souls together)”. 

I do not wish to add to the length 
of this article by quoting similar 
passages from the play Paritran, 
based on the same story, or from 
Muktadharau Let me take some 
other passages from Prayaschitta. 

Pratapaditya : Look here, Bairagi. 
you have neither hearth nor home ; 
but these villagers are all house¬ 
holders—why do you want to lead 
them into trouble ? (To the villagers) 
I say, you fellows all go back to 
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Madhabpur. (T^Dhananjaya). You, 
Bairagi, have to remain here (that is, 
he will be arrfested and jailed). 

Villagers: No, that can’t be so 
long as we are alive. 

Dhananjaya: Why can’t that 
be ? You are still lacking in sense. 
The King says “Bairagi, you remain.’’ 
You say, “No that can’t be.” But 
has the luckless Bairagi come floating 
like floetsam (that is, is he not 
master of himself with a will of his 
own) ? Is his remaining here or not 
to be settled only by the King and 
yourselves ? 

(Sings) 

Whom have you kept by sa)ing 

‘he remains’ ? 
When will your order take efiect? 
Your force will not endure, brother, 
That alone will endure which is 

fit to endure. 

Do what you please— 

Keep or kill by bodily force— 
But only that will be borne which 

He will bear 
Whom all blows strike. 

Plenty of coins you have 

No end of ropes and cords, 
Many horses and elephants,— 

Much you have in this world. 
You think, what you want will 

happen, 

That you make the world dance 

to your tune; 
But you will see on opening your 

eyes, that 

That also happens which doesn’t 
usually happen. 
(ENTER MININSTER) 
Pratapaditya: You have come 
at the nick of time. Keep this 
Bairagi captive here. He must not 
18 


m 

be allowed to go back to Madhabpur. 

Minister: Maharaj— 

Pratapaditya ; What! The order 
is not fo your liking;—is it? 

Udayaditya: (Pratapaditya’s son 
and heir)— Maharaj, the Bairagi is 
a saintly man. 

Villagers: Maharaj, this cannot 
be borne by us ! Maharaj, evil will 
follow from it. 

Dhananjaya : I say, you all go 
back. The order has been given, I 
must stay with the King for a few 
days ; the fellows can’t bear this 
(good luck of mine) ! 

Villagers : Did we come to peti¬ 
tion His Majesty for this ? We are 
not to have the Yuvaraj (heir- 
apparent), and are to lose you, too, 
to boot? 

Dhananjaya : My body burns to 
hear what you say : What do you 
mean by saying you will lose me? 
Did you keep me tied up in a corner 
of your loin-cloths : Your business i-5 
done. Away with you now ! 

Owing, to an accidental confla*- 
gration, the jail where Dhananjaya 
w'as imprisoned is reduced to ashes. 
He has come out. 

Dhananjaya : Jai, Maharaj, Jai! 
You did not want to part with me, 
but from where nobody knows. Fire 
has come with a warrant for my re¬ 
lease ! But how can I go without 
telling you ? So I have come to take 
your order. 

Pratapaditya (Sarcastically): Had 
a good time? 

Dhananjaya; Oh I was so happy. 
There was no anxiety. All this is 
His hide-and-seek. He thought I 
could not catch Him concealed in 
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the prison. But I caught Him, tight 
in my embrace; and then no end of 
laughter and songs unending. I 
have spent the days in great Joy—I 
shall remember my Brother Prison. 

(Sings) 

On my chains, embracing you I 

enjoyed 

The music of your clanking. 

You kept me delighted, breaking my 

pride. 

Playing games with you, 

The days passed in joy and sorrow. 
You encircled my limbs 

With priceless jewellery. 

I am not an,gry with you.— 

If anybody is to blame, it is 1, 
Only if there be fear in my mind, 

I regard you as terrible. 

All night long in the darkness 

You were my comrade. 
Remembering that kindness of your'? 

I salute you. 

Pratapaditya : What is it you sa\, 
Bairagi! What for were > ou so 
happy in prison? 

Dhananjaya : Maharaj, like your 
happiness in your kingdom was my 
joy in prison. What was lacking 
(there)? (The Lord) can give you 
happiness, but can’t He give me any 
joy? 

Pratapaditya: Where will you 
go now? 

Dhananjaya : The road. 

Pratapaditya : Bairagi, it strikes 
me at times that your way is pre¬ 
ferable ; my Kingdom is no good. 

Dhananjaya: Maharaj, the king¬ 
dom, too, is a path. Only one has to be 
able to walk aright. He who knows it 
to be a path (to the goal), he is a real 


wayfarer; we sannyasis are nothing 
in comparison with him; Now then, 
if you permit, out I go for the nonce. 

Pratapaditya: All right, but 
don’t go to Madhabpur. 

Dhananjaya : How can I promi.se 
that? When (the Lord) will take me 
anywhere, who is there to say nay? 

All the passages quoted above 
are free. translations from the origi¬ 
nal. It is also to be noted that the 
poet has named the leader of the 
people in these three plays “Dhanan¬ 
jaya,” which means “He who has 
conquered (the desire for) riches.” 
One may take that to indicate the 
poet's idea of the essential qualifi¬ 
cation of a leader of the people. 

As the poet has denounced 
Nationalism in his book of that 
name, taking the word to mean that 
organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement 
at the expense of other peoples by 
foul, cruel and unrighteous means, 
and as he is among the chief prota¬ 
gonists of what is, not quite appro ¬ 
priately, called Internationalism, his 
profound and all-sided love of the 
Motherland, both as expressed in 
words and as manifested in action, 
has sometimes not been evident per¬ 
haps to superficial observers. But 
those who know him and his work 
and the literature he has created, 
know that he loves his land. 

With love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of 

thought. 

His penetrating study of, and 
insight into, the history of India and 
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Greater India have strengthened 
this love. Especially noteworthy is 
his essay on the course of India’s 
history. 

The origin of what is called his 
Ipternationalisni has sometimes 
been traced to his revealing and dis¬ 
appointing experiences during the 
Anti-partition and Swadeshi move¬ 
ment of Bengal in the first decade of 
this century. Such experiences are 
not denied. But his love of the 
whole of humanity and interest in 
their affairs are traceable even in 
the writings of his boyhood when he 
was in his teens. And in maturer 
life, this feature of his character 
found distinct expression in a poem, 
named “Prabasi,” written more than 
forty years ago, and published in the 
first issue of the Bengali monthlv 
Prahssi, which begins with the 
declaration that his home is in all 
lands, his country in all countries, 
his close kindred in all homes there, 
and that he is resolved to win thi.s 
country, this home and these kin¬ 
dred. 

In his patriotism there i.s no 
narrowness, no chauvinism, no 
hatred or contempt of the foreigner. 
He believes that India has a message 
and a mission, a special work en¬ 
trusted to her by Providence. 

He writes in ‘Our Swedeshi Samaj’: 

“The realization of unity in diver¬ 
sity, establishment of a synthesis 
amidst variety—;that is the inher- 
rent, the Sanatana Dharma of India. 
India does not admit difference to be 
conflict, nor does she espy an enemy 
in every stranger. So she repels none, 
destroys none, she abjures no 


methods, recognizes the greatnisss of 
ideals, and she seeks to bring them 
all into one grand harmony.” 
Again: 

“In the evolving history of India, 
the principle at work is not the ulti¬ 
mate glorification of the Hindu or 
any other race. In India, the history 
of humanity is seeking to elaborate 
a specific ideal to give to general 
perfection a special form which shall 
be for the gain of all humanity ; 
nothing less than this is its end and 
aim. And in the creation of this 
ideal type, if Hindu, Moslem or 
Christian should have to submerge 
the aggressive part of their indivi¬ 
duality, that may hurt their sectrain 
pride, but will not be accounted a 
loss by the standard of Truth and 
Right.” 

Tagore’s ideal is the same as 
that of Rammohun Roy, who, he 
says, “did not assist India to repair 
her barriers, or to keep cowering be¬ 
hind them,—he led her out into the 
freedom of Space and Time, and 
built for her a bridge between the 
East and the West.” 

This statement of India’s ideal 
is supported by Mr. C. E. M. Joad in 
the following passage in his book, 
The Story of Indian Civilization, 
published, much later, recently : 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact 
that India’s special gift to mankind 
has been the ability and willingness 
of Indians to effect a synthesis of 
many different elements both of 
thoughts and of peoples, to create, 
in fact, unity out of diversity; 

Rabindranath is above all secta¬ 
rianism, coramunahsm and racialism, 
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as is evident from his poem 
“Bharata-Tirtha,” of which a few 
lines are translated below : 

No one knows at whose call 

How many streams of humanil> 
Came from where, in irresistible 

currents, 

And lost their identit) in this 
(India’s) ocean (of men.) 
Here Aryan, here non-Aryan, 

Here Dravid and Cheen, 

Hordes of Sak-a, Huna, Pathan and 

Mughal 

Became merged in one body. 

The door has opened in the West 

today. 

All bring presents from there, 

They will give and take, mix and 

mingle, 

Will not turn back— 

In this India’s great 

Human ocean’s shores. 

Come O Aryan, come, non-Aryan, 
Hindu-Mussalman. 

Come, come, O Christian 

Come, Brahmana, purifying your 

mind. 

Clasp the hands of all. 

Come, O ye outcasted and ‘fallen,’ 
May the burden of all ignomity 
Be taken off your backs, 

Come, hasten to the Mother’s anoint¬ 
ing; 

For the auspicious vessel has not 

yet been filled 
with water from all shrines. 

Purified by the touch of all 

(castes, creeds and classes). 
The poet never denied that 
other countries, too, may have their 
own special message and missions. 
He did not dismiss the West with a 
supercilious sneer, but respected it 


for its spirit of enquiry, its science, 
its strength and will to face martyr¬ 
dom in the cause of truth, freedom 
and justice (now, alas! gone to 
sleep), its acknowledgement and 
acceptance of the manness of the 
common man (now also, alas! not 
manifest), and its activities for 
human welfare, and wished the East 
to take what it should and can from 
the West, not like a begger without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, 
but as a strong and healthy man may 
take wholesome food from all quar¬ 
ters and assimilate it. This taking 
on the part of the East from the 
West, moreover, is the reception of 
stimulus and impetus, more than, or 
rather than, learning, borrowing, 
aping or imitation. The West, too, 
can derive advantage from contact 
with the East, different from the 
material gain of the plunderer and 
the exploiter. The study of his writ¬ 
ings and utterances leaves us with 
the impression that the West can 
cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self¬ 
knowing, self-possessed and self- 
respecting, no longer requires any 
blister or whip and leaves no depart¬ 
ment of life and thought largely 
unoccupied by its own citizens. 

His hands reached out to the 
West the East, to all humanity, 
not as those of a suppliant,, but for 
friendly grasp and,salute. He was by 
his literary works and travels, among 
the foremost reconcilers and uniters 
of races and continents. He has 
renewed India’s cultural connection 
with Japan, China, Siam. Islands- 
India, Iran and Iraq by visits to those 
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lands. His extensive travels in Europe 
and America also have established 
cultural and friendly relations with 
the peoples of those lands. The 
Greater India Society owes its incep¬ 
tion to his inspiration. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on India by the British 
nation, and whilst condemning such 
wrong-doing unsparingly, he has 
never refrained from being just and 
even generous in his estimate of the 
British people. Therefore it is that 
his disillusion has been so agonizing, 
as revealed in his eightieth birthday 
pronouncement on the Crisis of 
Civilization, published in the Ma\ 
number of The Modern Review this 
year, from which I extract below 
onl> the last few paragraphs. 

“The wheels of Fate will some 
day compel the English to give up 
their Indian empire. But what kind of 
India will they leave behind, what 
stark miser) ? When the stream oi 
their centuries’ administration runs 
dry at last, what a waste of mud and 
filth they will leave behind them I 
I had at one time believed that the 
springs of civilization would issue 
out of the heart of Europe. 3ut today 
when I am about to quit the world 
that faith has gone bankrupt altoge¬ 
ther. 

As I look around I see the crumbl¬ 
ing ruins of a proud civilization 
strewn like a vast heap of futility. 
And yet I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man. 
I would rather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter in his 
history after the cataclysm is over 
and the atmosphere rendered clean 


with the spirit of service and sacri¬ 
fice. (Perhaps that dawn will comfe 
from this horizon, from the East 
where the sun rises. A day will come 
when the unvanquished man will 
retrace his path of conquest, despite 
all barriers, to win back his lost 
human heritage. 

Today we witness the perils 
which attend on the insolence of 
might; one day the full truth of what 
the ages have proclaimed shall be 
borne out: 

‘By unrighteousness man pros¬ 
pers, gains what appears desirable, 
conquers enemies, but perishes at 
the root’.’’ 

It will be recalled that he was 
the first to publicly condemn the 
Jallianwala Bagh Massacre, and that 
he gave up his knighthood in protest. 
He was not in favour of the negative 
aspect of the Non-co-op’eration 
movement and strongly opposed the 
leaving of schools and colleges b^ 
students and their active participa¬ 
tion in politics. 

His politics are concerned more 
with the moulding of society and 
character-building than with the 
more vocal manifestations of that 
over-crowded department of national 
activity. Political freedom he prized 
as highly and ardently as the most 
radical politician, but his conception 
of freedom is full and fundamental. 
To him the chains of inertness, 
cowardice and ignorance, of selfish¬ 
ness and pleasure-seeking, of super¬ 
stition and lifeless custom, of the 
authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no 
less than the yoke of the stranger. 
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which is largely a consequence and a 
symptom. He prized and insisted upon 
the absence of external restraints. 
But this does not constitute the whole 
of his idea of freedom. There should 
be inner freedom also, born of self- 
sacrifice, enlightenment, self-purifica¬ 
tion end self-control. This point of 
view largely moulded his conception 
of the Indian political problem and 
the best method of tackling it. He 
wished to set the spirit free, to give 
it wings to soar, so that it may have 
largeness of vision and a boundless 
sphere of activity. He desired that 
fear should be cast out. Hence his 
political and his spiritual ministra- 
t’ons merged in each other. Quite 
appropriately and characteristically 
have the lips of such a poet uttered 
the prayer : 

Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high : 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the 
depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches’ 
its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead 
habit; 

Where the mind is led forward 
by thee into ever widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake. 

(Gitanjali). 

The people of India should bear 
it in mind that the poet left this 


world before India had awakened to 
this heaven of freedom, and that it 
is their duty to do their best to bring 
about the fulfilment of his prayer. 

Age and bodily infirmities did 
not make him a reactionary and 
obscurantist. His spirit was ever 
open to new light. He continued 
till the last to be a progressive 
social reformer. His intellectual 
powers were then still at their 
height. His latest poetic creations 
did not betray any dimness of vision, 
any lack of inspiration or fertility ; 
nor are there in any of them sings of 
repetition. He continued to be among 
our most active writers. This was for 
the joy of creation and self-expre¬ 
ssion and fraternal giving, as he 
loved his kind, and human inter¬ 
course was dear to his soul. His 
ceaseless and extensive reading in 
very many diverse subjects, includ¬ 
ing some out-of-the-way sciences 
and crafts, and his travels in many 
continents enabled him to establish 
ever new intellectual and spiritual 
contacts, to be abreast of contempo¬ 
rary thought, to keep pace with its 
advance and with the efforts of man 
to plant the flag of the master-who- 
knows in the realms of the unknown 
—himself being one of the most 
sanguine and dauntless of intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual prospectors and 
explorers. 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal 
against the protest of her people, 
the poet threw himself heart and 
soul into the movement for the self- 
realization and self-expression of the 
people in all possible way. But 
when popular resentment and despair 
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led to the outbreak of terrorism, he 
was the first to utter the clearest 
Inote of warning, to assert that 
Indian nationalism should not 
stultify and frustrate itself by re¬ 
course to such violence. Such warn¬ 
ings had been given by him on other 
occasions, too. Though he had 
nothing to do with active politics 
for decades, he did not hesitate to 
give the nation the advantage of 
inspiring messages and outspoken 
pronouncements for the presidential 
chair at meetings on momentous 
and critical occasions. He was un¬ 
sparing in his condemnation of the 
predatory instincts and activities of 
nations, whether of the military or 
of the economic variety. He always 
believed that war can never be end¬ 
ed by the pacts of robber nations so 
long as they do not repent and give 
up their wicked ways and the spoils 
thereof. The remedy lies in the 
giving up of greed and promotion of 
neighbourly feelings between nation 
and nation as between individual 
men. Hence the poet-seer repeatedly 
gave in various discourses and con¬ 
texts his exposition of the ancient 
text of the Isopanishad: 

All his whatsoever that moves 
in Nature is indwelt by the Lord. 
Enjoy thou what hath been allotted 
to thee by Him. Do not covet 
anybody’s wealth. 

In pursuance of this line of 
thought, while the poet expressed 
himself in unambiguous language 
against the use of violence by the 
party in power in Russia, and while 
he held that private property had its 
legitimate ususes for the mainten<' 
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ance and promotion of Indiyidhal ' 
freedom and individual self* 
creation and self-expression and for 
social welfare, he saw and stated 
clearly the advantages of Russian 
collectivism, as will be evident from 
his book Rashiar ChithI in Bengali 
and the following cabled reply to a 
query of Professor Petrov of V. O. 
K. S., Moscow : Your success is due 
to turning the tide of wealth from 
the individual to collective 
humanity.. 

.How the poet felt for the 
humblest of human beings may be 
understood from many of his poems 
and utterances; e.g., the following 

from Gitanjali: 

Pride can never .approach to 
where thou walkest in the clothes of 
the humble among the poorest, and 
lowliest and and lost. 

My heart can never find its way 
to where Thou keepest conmpany 
with companionless among the poor¬ 
est, the lowliest and lost. 

He is there where the tiller is 
tilling the hard ground and where 
the path-maker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and in 
shower, and His garment is covered 
With dust. But off the holy mantle 
and even like Him come down on 
the dusty soil. 

Long before the Congress raised 
the cry of removal of “untouchabi- 
lity,” in the poets’s household and in 
Santiniketan generally it had come 
to be practice to employ “untouch¬ 
able” cooks and other servants. 

In spite of all his genuine sym¬ 
pathy and love for the poor and the 
down-trodden, he felt in all humility 
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that he had not become one with 
them. In the Great Symphony he 
mourns : 

Not everywhere have I won access, 
ray ways of life have intervened 
and kept nte outside. 

The tiller at the plough, 
the weaver at the loom, 
the fisherman playing his net, 
these and the rest toil and sustain 

the world 

with their world-wide varied labour, 
I have known them from a corner 
banished to a high pedestal of 
society reared by renown 
Only the outer fringe have I 

approached, 
not being able to enter 
the intimate precincts. 

Thirty-one years ago he wrote a 
poem, included in the ,Bengali Gitan- 
ja|i« addressed to his Motherland, 
referring to the treatment accorded 
to the “untouchables”. Its first stanza 
runs as follows (translation). 

O my hapless country, those 
whom thou hast insulted— 
To them shalt thou have to be equal 

in thy humiliation. 
Those whom thou hast deprived of 

the rights of man. 
Kept them standing before thee, 
not taking them on thy lap. 

All of them shalt thou have to equal 

in humiliation. 
Rabindranath has prayed in one 
of his poems, “Give me the strength 
never to belittle the humble and the 
poor,” God granted his sincere 
prayer and gave him strength in 
abundant measure. 

As regards the poet’s ideal of 


womtanhood, the passage in Chitra, 
beginning, 

“I am Chitra, No goddess to be 
worshipped, nor yet the object of 
common pity to be brushed aside 
like a moth with indifference. If 
you deign to keep me by your side 
in the path of danger and daring, if 
you allow me to share the great 
duties of your life, then you will 
know my true self” is well known. 
But to get a complete idea of whaL 
he thinks of Woman, meny other 
poems and prose writtings of his 
have to be read. For instance, 
among poems: “Sabala”( The 
Strong-souled woman”) in Mahua, 
written with reference to the word 
“Abala” (The Weak”), a Sanskrit 
word denoting woman ; the series of 
poems named “Namni” in the same 
work ; “Nari” in Arogya ; etc. Gora 
and some of his other novels and 
many short stories enable the reader 
to know his ideals of woman-hood, 
though he wrote as an artist, not as a 
preacher. 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, 
stigmatized as fallen women, though 
their betrayers, ravishers, and ex¬ 
ploiters are not called “fallen” men, 
read the poet’s “Patita” (“The Fallen 
Woman”) in Kahini, and “Karuna” 
(“Compassion”) and “Sati” (“The 
Chaste Woman”) in Chaitali. These, 
too, have not yet been translated 
into English- The story of Nanibala 
in Chaturanga should also be read in 
this connection. 

As an educationist, he preserved 
in his ideal of Visva-Bharati, the 
international residential university, 
the spirit of the ancient ideals of 
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the tapevanas or forest-retreats of has made it possible, for a»y Who 
uie Teachers of India—its simplicity, may so desire, to pursue the study 
Its avoidance of softness and luxury, of comparative religion at "Santl- 
its insistence on purity and chastity, niketan. He wanted that there 
Its spirituality, its interplay of in- would be no racialism, no sectarian 
iluence between teachers and and caste and colour prejudice in his 
students, its reverence for the Inti- institution, 

nite Spirit, its practical touch with Visva-Bharati stands neither for 
Nature, and the free play that it gave merely literary, nor for merely voca- 
to all normal activities of body and tional education but for both and 
soul. Up till his last serious illness, more. Tagore wanted both man the 
whenever he was at Santiniketan he knower and man the doer and maker, 
would periodically conduct the He wanted an intellectual as well 
service and prayers in the Mandir as an artistic and aesthetic education, 
and pour out his soul in elevating He wanted the growth of a personal- 
and inspiring discourses. While the ity equal to meeting the demands of 
ancient spirit has been thus sought society and solitude alike. Visva- 
to be kept up, there is in this open- Bharati now comprises a primary 
air institution at Santiniketan no and a high school, a college, a school 
cringing to mere forms, however of graduate research, a school of 
hoary with antiquity. The poet’s painting and modelling and of some 
mental outlook is universal. He crafts, and music school, a school of 
claimed for his people all knowledge agriculture and village welfare work, 
and culture whatever their origin, as a co-operative bank with branches 
their province. Hence, while he and a public health institute. Here 
wanted the youth of India of both students of both sexes have their 
sexes to be rooted in India’s past and games and physicial exercises. The 
to draw sustenance thereform, while poet’s idea of a village is that it 
he had been practically promoting should combine all its beatiful and 
the culture of the principal religious healthy rural characteristics with the 
communities of India as far as the amenities of- town life necessary for 
resources of the institution permit- fullness of life and efficiency. Some 
ted, he had also extended a friendly such amenities have already been 
invitation and welcome to the ex- provided in his schools. There is co- 
ponents of foreign cultures os well, education in all stages. It was one 
China’s response has taken the con- of the cherished desires of the poet to 
Crete shape of the Cheena-Bhavana give girl students complete education 
for the study of Chir\ese culture, in a woman’s University based on 
Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studies scientific methods, some of which are 
—and, of course, the study of Hindu the fruits of his own insight and 
and Buddist culture and of the mature experience, 
teachings of the medieval saints of As in everything else that he 
India have long been an special wrote and spoke upon, he was an 
features of Visva-Bharati. All this original thinker in Education. 

19 
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When he is spoken of as the 
founder of Visva-iiharaii, it is not 
to be understood that he merely gave 
it a local habitation and a name and 
buildings and funds and ideals. That 
he has, no doubt, done. To provide 
funds, he had, in the earlier years of 
the school, sometimes to sell the 
copyright of some of his books and 
even temporarily, or for good, to 
part with some of Mrs. Tagore’s 
jewellery. His subsequent efforts to 
collect funds are well known. In the 
earlier years of the institution, he for 
a time acted as its clerk, he took 
classes in many subjects, lived with 
the boys in their rooms, entertained 
them in the evenings by story-telling, 
recitations of his poems, games of his 
own invention, methods of sense¬ 
training of his own devising, etc., 
and occasionally ran races with them, 
being challenged to do so, and always 
defeated them. For he had then a 
splendid physique, and was trained 
in wrestling by professional wrestlers 
in boyhood and youth. Many a day, 
at that time would Mrs, Tagore, who 
was a an expert in the culinary art, 
regale the boys and their teachers 
with dishes prepared by herself. In 
those days when the number of 
teachers and students was small, 
jthe institution was like a home for 
them all. Even more recently the 
poet was known to take some classes. 
And he continued to keep himself 
in touch with the institution in 
various ways. 

He brought out from Japan one 
of the best jiujitsu experts to train 
his boys and girls in that aft of self¬ 


defence, and gave them facilities to 
learn ialhi-play and fencing also, 
Saniinikeiun possesses fine foot-bail 
grounds and nelds for other games, 
its foot ball teams are among the 
best in the mofussil in Bengal. 

Student self-government, un- 
sectrain prayers and worship, and 
Season Festivals are characteristic 
features of Visva-Bharati. The poet 
also introduced the “honour system” 
of keeping no watch over his students 
in examinations. The opportunities 
which the pupils of Santiniketan 
have had to render service to the 
neighboruing villages, have re-sulted 
in the establishment of the Prasad 
Vidyalaya and the Pearson School 
for the Santals. 

Silent mediation for 15 minute 
every day for each student sitting in 
tne open part from others, is xhe 
rule and practice for the school at 
Santiniketan. 

That Tagore is an independent 
thinker in education has been 
recognized. But one of the group of 
institutions constituting V i s v a- 
Bharai, namely, Siksha-Satra, has 
not received due public attention, 
and is perhaps practically unknown 
even to Indian educationists. It was 
founded in 1924. Its origin and 
principles were stated when it was 
founded and re-stated by Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst in Visva-Bharati Bulletin 
No. 9, December, 1928, from which 
I make a fejv extracts below. 

“To dig our own cave in the earth, 
[Where we could creep out of sight, 
much to the disgust of the matter- 
of-fact gardener, to chop sticks with 
a real «xe, to be given a pair of boots 



of the house, which It l^el^ tiO toha^ 


to polislt, a fire to light, of some 
dough to knead and back—these 
were our keenest joys; yet only too 
often had we to be content with toy 
bricks, toy houses, toy tools or toy 
kitchens; or if serious work was 
provided, it was in the nature of 
sweated labour, which - fatigued 
without giving play to our creative 
instincts. 

The aim, then, of the Siksha- 
Satra is through experience in 
dealing with this overflowing abun¬ 
dance of child life, its charm and its 
simplicity, to provide the utmost 
liberty within surroundings that are 
filled with creative possibilities, 
with opportunities for the joy of play 
that is work,—the work of explora¬ 
tion ; and of work that is play,— 
the reaping of a succession of novel 
experiences ; to give the child that 
freedom of growth which the young 
tree demands for its tender shoot, 
that field for self-expansion in which 
all young life finds foth training and 
happiness.” 

As regards the age at which the 
child’s education at the Siksha- 
Satra should begin, it is stated. 

“It is between the ages of six and 
twelve that the growing child is 
most absorbed in gathering impre¬ 
ssions through sight, smell, hearincr 
and taste but more especiallv through 
touch and the use of the hands. From 
the start therefore, the child enters 
the Siksha-Satna as an apprentice in 
handicraft as well as house-craft. 
In the workshop, as a trained 
producer and as a potential creator, 
it will acquire skill and win freedom 
for its hands; whilst as an inmate 


truct and furnish and. manitaln, It 
will gain expanse of spirit and iKi^ih 
freedom as a citizen of the smalt 
community.” 

Some of the crafts ‘which tl^e 
pupiles can learn are mentioned in 
the ,Bulletin. It is stated that, 

“From the earliest years it is 
well to introduce to the childern 
some special craft, easily grasped by 
small hands, which is of definite 
economic value. The product should 
be of real use in the home, or have a 
ready sale outside.In the carry¬ 

ing out of every one of these crafts, 
again, some art, some science, some 
element of business enters in.” 

The Siksha-satra scheme is subs¬ 
tantially what afterwards came to be 
known as the Wardha scheme. 

Rabindranath has been a journal¬ 
ist from his teens. In years past he 
successfully edited several monthlies, 
and contributed till almost the last 
month of his life to numerous more. 
He has written for many weeklies, 
too. He was the only man in Bengal 
I knew who was capable of filling a 
magazine from the first page to the 
last with excellent reading in prose 
and verse of every description requi¬ 
red. 

His contributions to periodicals 
have been copious all along, and in 
such work he was regular, punctual 
and methodical. It is easy and plea¬ 
sant to read his beautiful handwrit¬ 
ing. As an editor, he was the maker 
of many authors, who subsequently 
became well-known, by the thorou^ 
Tension to which he subjected their 
work. 
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His beautiful Bengali hand¬ 
writing has been copied by so many 
persons in Bengal that even those 
who have had occasion to see it very 
frequently cannot always distin¬ 
guish the genuine thing from its 
imitation. 

There is an impression ©broad 
that no English translation by 
Rabindranath of any of his Bengali 
poems was published anywhere be¬ 
fore the Gitanjali poems. That is a 
mistake. As far as I can now trace, 
the first English translations by him¬ 
self of his poems appeared in the 
February, April and September 
numbers of The Modern Review in 
1912. This is how he came to write 
in English for publication:—Some 
time in 1911, I suggested that his 
Bengali poems should appear in 
English garb. So he gave me tran¬ 
slations of two of his poems by the 
late Mr. Lokendranath Palit, I.C.S. 
Of these “Fruitless Cry” appeared in 
May and “The Death of the Star” in 
September, 1911, in The Modern 
Review. When I asked him by 
letter to do some translations him¬ 
self, he expressed diffidence and un¬ 
willingness and tried to put me off 
playfully reproducing two lines from 
one of his poems of which the pur¬ 
port was, “On what pretext shall I 
now call back her to whom I bade 
adieu in tears ?” the humorous re¬ 
ference being to the fact that he did 
not, as a schoolboy, take kindly to 
school education and its concomitant 
exercises, But his genius and the 
English muse would not let him off 
to remind him that his Bengali pdems 
.•■o easily. And I, too, had not ceased 


should be translated by himself. So 
a short while afterwards, he showed 
me some of his translations, asking 
me playfully whether as a quondam 
school master I considered them up 
to standard. These appeared in 
May Review. These are, to my 
knowledge, his earliest published 
English compositions. Their manus¬ 
cripts have been preserved. 

He was all along very diffident 
in writing English, though even 
when he was a student of Henry 
Morley in his teens that strict judge 
of English praised his style and dic¬ 
tion before the British class-mates, 
The subject of what Rabindranath 
wrote and submitted to the professor 
was “Englishmen in India”, who 
came in for much severe criticism in 
his composition. Henry Morley 
asked his British students to note 
what Rabindranath had written, as 
many of them were likely in future 
to serve in India in some capacity or 
other. 

I have referred to his beautiful 
hand. All calligraphists cannot and 
do not become painters, though, as 
Rabindranath burst into fame as a 
painter when almost seventy, the 
passage from calligraphy to painting 
might seem natural. I do not in¬ 
tend, nor am I competent, to dis¬ 
course on his paintings. They are 
neither what is known as Indian art, 
nor are they any mere imitation of 
any ancient or modem Oriental or 
European painting. They are un- 
classed. Oie thing which may per¬ 
haps stand in the way of the com¬ 
monalty understanding and appre¬ 
ciating them is that they seldom tell 
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a story. They express in line and 
colour what even the rich vocabulary 
and consummate literary art and 
craftsmanship of Rabindranath could 
not or did not say. He never went to 
any school of art or took lessons from 
any artist at home. Nor did he went 
to imitate anybody. So, he is lite¬ 
rally an original artist. If there be 
any resemblance in his style to that 
of any other schools of painters, it is 
entirely accidental and uninten¬ 
tional. In this connection I call to 
mind one interesting fact. In the 
Bengali Santiniketan Patra (“Santi- 
niketan Magazine”) of the month of 
Jyaistha, 1333 B.E., published fif¬ 
teen years ago, Dr. Abaindranath 
Tagore, the famous artist, described 
fnn. 100-101) how his uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in 
leading him to evolve his own style 
of indigenous art. Summing up, 
Abanindranath writes: 

Bengal’s poet suggested the 
lines of Art, Bengal’s artist (i.e., 
Abanindranath himself) continued 
to work alone along those lines for 
manv a day. (Translation). 

It was my happy privilege some 
twenty-three years back to live at 
Santiniketan as the . poet-.seer’s 
neighbour for long periods at a 
stretch. During one such period, my 
working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an uninter¬ 
rupted view of the small two-storied 
cottage, “Dchali,” in which he then 
lived—only a field intervening be¬ 
tween. During that period I could 
never at night catch the poet going 
to sleep earlier han myself. And 
when early in the morning I used to 


go out for a stroll, if by clknce It wis 
very early I found him engaged to 
his daily devotions in the open upper 
storey verandah facing the east, but 
usually I found that his devotions 
were already over and he was busily 
engaged in some of his usual work. 
At mid-day, far from enjoying a 
siesta, he did not even recline. Dur¬ 
ing the whole day and night, he 
spent only a few hours in sleep and 
bath and meals, and devoted all the 
remaining hours to work. During 
that period I never found that he 
used a hand-fan or allowed anybody 
to fan him in summer. And the 
sultry summer days of Santiniketan 
are unforgettable ! 

His serious illness before the last 
and the infirmities of age had neces¬ 
sitated changes in his habits. But 
even then he worked longer than 
many young men. Not long ago 
during Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to 
Santiniketan, he had to extort a pro¬ 
mise from the poet that he would 
take «!nm€ rest at mid-day. 

Both in youth and in old age he 
would sometimes make experiments 
in dieteties, which he had studied 
carefully. He strongly condemned 
the waste of food-values in a poor 
country like ours. In his opinion, 
research in dietetics .should take into 
consideration both the taste and the 
nutritive values of food-stuffs. 

His own plate he had succeeded 
bringing under control. There was 
time when neem leaves were a prin¬ 
cipal part of his daily menu. Home¬ 
made bread prepared from dough 
kneaded with a little Castor oil at 
one time formed part of his meals. 
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He liked to take vegetables uncook¬ 
ed and preferred gur to sugar. He 
was not given to smoking tobacco 
in any form. It was not his habit 
even to chew pan or betel leaves 
with bits of nut and spices. 

I have all along looked upon him 
as an earnest “Sadhak." He was 
not, however, an ascetic, though 
earlier in life he practised some 
austerities—nor is he, of course, a 
lover of luxury. His ideal of life is 
different. “Deliverance is not for 
me in renunication,” he has said in 
one of his poems. 

Deliverance is not for me in re¬ 
nunication. I feel the embrace of 
freedom in thousand bonds of de¬ 
light. 

Thou ever pourest for me the 
fresh draught of thy wine of various 
colours and fragrance, filling this 
earthen vessel to the brim. 

My world will light its hundred 
different lamps with thy flames and 
place them before the altar of thy 
temple. 

No. I will never shut the doors 
of my senses. The delights of sight 
and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight. 

Yes, all my illusions will burn 
into illumination of joy, and all my 
desires ripen into fruits of love 
(Gitanjali). 

The poet has been so reticent re¬ 
garding his personal relations that, 
before Srimati Hemlata Devi, eldest 
daughter-in-law of his eldest brother, 
wrote, an article on “Rabindranath at 
Home,” in the (Bengali monthly 
Prabasi, little was known of his 
home life. Her pen picture revcialed 


what a loving and devoted husband, 
what an affectionate father and what 
a kind and considerate master to his 
servants he was. He was a widower 
since November 23, 1902. We can 
here extract only a few sentences 
from an English translation of Sri¬ 
mati Hemlata Devi’s article, beginn¬ 
ing with his ascetic experiments. 

Sometimes the Poet would begin 
dieting for no earthly reason with 
such rigid determination that the 
whole family would feel concerned 
.... On occasions when his dieting 
reached almost the “starvation 
level,” we would approach his wife 
to exert her influence and prevent a 
catastrophe. She knew her husband 
better and so she did nothing of the 
kind. I remember she once said: 
“You do not know, he insists in do¬ 
ing what he is asked not to do; one 
of these d-avs his body itself would 
r)rote.‘;t and then he will take to his 
food.” 

He is an affectionate father. He 
nursed his first -child—a baby 

daughter—with a mother’s care- 

We have ourselves seen the Poet 
feeding the baby, changing her linen 
and making the bed. 

And then this sacred picture of 
the poet tenderly nursing his wife 
during her last illness. 

Member of the family still re¬ 
member the picture of the Poet 
patiently sitting by the sick bed, 
nursing his wife literally day and 
night close on two months before 
death finally released her from her 
pain. His constant ministering to 
her comfort was instinct with love 
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and qoncern. Electric fans were not paid nurses. Poet’s house 
known in those days ; 1 see a distinct perhaps the first exception ” , , 

picture of the Poet moving a palm- If Rabindranath Tagore had not 
leaf hand-fan, to and fro, fanning been a great poet and sage and seer, 
his wife to sleep with tender care, this devoted and tender nursing of 
In those days in affluent households his beloved should and could have 
it was almost a custom to engage rendered him adorable for all time. 

The Modern Review for September, 1941 
(Pp 261-274 







Jawaharlal Nehru 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


No one has questioned Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s ability. That he 
is possessed of energy and enthu¬ 
siasm in ample measure does not 
admit of any doubt. He knows the 
history of the world from ancient 
times and is aware of the causes of 
the rise and downfall of nations. 
Contemporary history and current 
world politics have no keener 
student among our leaders. He can 
afford to and does devote all his time 
and energy to the service of the 
country. Hence it can be safely pre¬ 
dicted that he will be able to dis¬ 
charge satisfactorily the duties of 
the high office to which his country¬ 
men have called him for the third 
time. 

He believes in winning indepen¬ 
dence for India. He does not believe 
in any halfway-house like Dominion 
Status—we would not ourselves, 
however, reject Dominion Status as 
as a stage in the country’s political 
progress. We do not know of any 
politioally-minded Indian who would 
not have independence if it could be 
had. The objections which can be 


urged against a non-violent struggle 
for independence, for that is what 
Congress has in view, are mainly 
five. One is that independence can. 
not be won. If a man believes that 
it can be won, why should he not be 
allowed to try to win it ? He does 
not ask and cannot compel doubters 
to take part in the struggle. The 
second objection is that it is risky. 
If a man is able to take the risk 
and does not request doubters to 
run any similar risk, why not let him 
have his way ? The third is that a 
struggle for independence is likely 
to plunge the country into misery. 
But is the country now enjoying 
heavenly bliss ? The fourth is that 
India will not be able to maintain 
her independence even if she be¬ 
comes independent. But Congress is 
not asking for the boon of indepen¬ 
dence. It wants to win it. Surely 
people who are equal to winning 
independence, would be equal also to 
keeping it. The fifth and last is, that 
both the struggle for indepence and 
independence itself, when won, will 
result in the loss of the friendship 
and help, of Great Britain, which are 
needed in the interest of India. The 
reply is, neither the hostility nor the 
friendship of any nation is a constant 
factor. A nation-nsay the British 
nation—^may be and is at one time 
friendly and at some Other time 
inimical to another nation according 
to its own interests. Surely, it may 
be presumed that Britain will find 
it advantageous to herself to con-^ 
elude an alliance with an India 
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strong Enough to win independence. 
Moreover, if Britain be not wise 
enough to do so, there are other 
strong nations with whom treaties 
of alliance can be concluded. 

„ All these are problems of the 
future. 

It has been objected that Pandit 
Jewaharlal Nehru is a socialist. We 
are not socialists ourselves. jBut just 
as he wants to remove the poverty 
of the masses of India, so do we. And 
we do not think the opinion of any 


objector is worth considering whb 
does not desire, a radical remedy tor 
the galling poverty of our masses. 
Different men have suggested 
different remedies. The sacialiats* 
remedy is socialism. Those who are 
not socialists are welcome to apply 
theirs. But why denounce socialists 
for cherishing their opinions— 
particularly if the objectors cannot 
produce a practicable substitute ? 

(The Modem Review, January, 
1937, Pp. 114-15) 
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Ramananda Chatterjee 
—A Homage 

HIUANMAV BANERJEE 


It ii> &aid that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. History can testify that 
this is profoundly true. There are many 
instances where seeds of thought expressed 
in written words germinated into mighty 
ideas which changed the course of history. 
The pen of an editor is no less a potent 
force, as he is also wielder of pen. This 
is borne out by the story of the life and 
achievements of Kamananda Chatterjee 
whose birth centenary we ate celebrating 
this year. 

Born in a middle class family in a 
remote corner of West Bengal, he lost 
his father in early age. Though bereft 
of financial assistance, he found for him¬ 
self the necessary means to educate him¬ 
self, by virtue of his own merit as a 
student. He took the different examina¬ 
tions of the Calcutta University in the 
late eighties of the last century in easy 
strides and passed his M.A. iii English 
with a first class. A brief interlude 
followed in which he distinguished him¬ 


self as an outstanding teadb^rt till he dis¬ 
covered his true vocation, Even while 
continuing as the Principal of the 
Kayastha College at Allahabad, he found 
himself in the role of an editor of a 
Bengali Paper meant to cater to the 
Clultural needs of the people of Bengal 
who lived far away from him. That is 
how he happened to name the journal as 
Frabasi, the Sojourner. A few years of 
experience as an editor gave him enough 
confidence in his capacity in this new 
role to discard his old avocation as a 
teacher. Small womler he resigned his 
principubhip and come over to Calcutta 
to turn into a wholetime editor. Soon 
after that he started the English journal 
Modern Revieiv. I’hus began his new 
role as the editor and founder of two 
journals to fulfil his destiny as one of 
the great sons of the country. 

For those who were not born and 
brought up during the first three decades 
of the current century, it is difficult to 
\i^ualise what great role these two 
journals played in the history of our 
country. While the Frabasi served the 
people of Bengal, the Modem Review 
served the people of India as a whole. 
Each in its own field set up a new standard 
of excellence in jouranlism which had not 
been reached in the past. These decades 
coiering that phase of our recent history 
when intense political consciousness 
was awakened and the freedom move¬ 
ment intensified, both journals were 
naturally otaurated with patriotic feel¬ 
ings, They were thus discharging a 
proper rple in shaping our history. 
Additionally, they served the cause of 
culture and edircation' by dishing out 
such select pieces of articles as could 
provide nourishment for the intellect as 
well as entertainment to the aesthetic 
sense. By creating a taste for a high 
standard of journanlism they made them¬ 
selves indispensable to the cultural needs 
of the educated community. No wonder 
they played a great part in the political, 
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educational and cultural history of India 
in general and Bengal in particular. 

One single exanaple will suffice to 
show how it shaped the taste of the 
people and promoted the cause of culture. 
Reproduction of coloured pictures in 
magazines was an unknown feature in 
those days. It was Hamananda Chatlerjee 
who conceived the idea first of illustrat* 
ing his Bengali journal Prabasi with 
coloured reproductions of paintings. To 
make this feasible many problems had to 
be solved. In the fiirsl instance the right 
kind of pictures have to be found out. 
Supposing they became available, there 
was the more difficult problem of techno¬ 
logical equipments essential for bringing 
out coloured reproductions of pictures of 
quality. But Ramananda Chalterjee 
woiiM not be daunted. In the business¬ 
like manner cliaraeleristic of him, be 
persuaded Abaiiindranatb Tagore to 
paint pictures for rei^roduclion. As 
regards technical assistance it was made 
available to him by bis friend Chinta- 
moni Ghosh the proprietor of the Indian 
Prt'ss of Allahabad. Tfial is now Prnhasi 
made history in 1903 by publishing 
coloured reproductions of paintings. 

These two journals everted great 
influence on the mind of the students 
during the formative period of their life. 
During childln)od an individual is lost in 
the life of his family. His life is 
extremely circumseribed. When he joins 
a school he is brought in contact wilJi the 
outer w«)rld through his teachers and his 
class fellows. He also picks up some 
acquaintance through reading with the 
outer world. Consequently, his horizon 
is widened. It is, however, in the college 
that the student disebv^ himself for the 
first time in hfs proper bcaring.s. His 
pcTsonality grows, he becomes conscious 
of the part he is expected to play in 
future life mid by virtue of being placed 
in a bigger field, he finds opportunity 


for imbibing thoughts and ide^ on a 
much larger scale than before. The in* 
Rueitce that these two magazines exer* 
cised on their growing minds ,iya»,: 
tremendous. ^ 

About the nature and quality of thiiy 
impact I can speak from my own e?t‘ ' 
perience. I had developed a particular 
attraction for the Prabasi on account of 
its own intrinsic merits. Thanks to the 
ingenuity of its resourceful Editor, it 
became endowed with features which made 
it both educative and attractive. For 
example, there was a special section which 
collected together different kinds of 
information which can help adding to 
the stock of the reader’s general know¬ 
ledge, umler the title Panchasasya. 
Naturally, the young inquisitive mind 
of a ‘.tudeiit which hankers for know¬ 
ledge fell to it with all the relish of a 
hungry man. There was also another 
item under which selections from out¬ 
standing articles which had appeared 
previously in other journals were 
published. It was more or less of the 
nature of a reader’s djge.st and helped 
the reatler to gel at one place ajl the 
best materials served by different 
journals. It appears that these features 
weie sub^^equently discontinued. 

The miscellaneous editorial com¬ 
ments u/ulcr the title I ividiia Prasanga 
from the pen of the Editor himself set 
a new standard of journalistic etiquette. 

The accounts of diverse items of news were 
sliort and succinct and were commented 
on adversely or favourably according to 
their merits. These comments evinced' 
an impaaiality of attitude which is 
worthy of emulation. Like the model 
Judge, they dispeh^ pMm hi admoni¬ 
tion without fear or favour to wybody. 

By adhering to such high prinotpy of 
journalistic convention they served Uie 
public in two different ways, tlley not 
only helped the general public to form 
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a correct opinion about the merits of a 
particular act of public importance, but 
also helped sustaining public morality by 
passing severe strictures on unfair 
actions committed even by men of position 
and power. 

The central piece of attraction, how¬ 
ever, in the Prahasi ip those days was the 
poems of Rabindranath Tagore which 
seldom failed to make their appearance 
in every issue of the journal. In fact, the 
opening pages started with the latest 
poems coming from the pen of Tagore. 
For years, therefore, the Prahasi had the 
privilege and distinction of playing the 
role of acquainting the reading public 
with the latest writings of our great Poet, 


1‘hese are some aspects of the 
achievements of Ramananda Chatterje^ 
which escape the eye. One should not 
forget that he was more tlian an Editor 
of distinction. The way he used his 
position helped him to play a much more 
significant role than that on a much 
bigger platform. While he fought a 
relentless war against imperialism, he 
sustained public morals by his forth¬ 
right critical comments on public actions 
and by feeding the intellect and the 
emotional faculty of the readers of his 
journals he heljjed them develop their 
personality. His pen produced an impact 
on many aspects of our national life in 
a meaningful way. 


Ramananda Chatteijee 

BIDHU BHUSAN SENGUPTA 

Few men have atlainecl so much 
eminence as Ramananda Cliatlerjee. He 
was one of ihe greatest men who among 
others brought in tiie renaissance in India. 
A distinguished journalist and a lover 
of humanity, he had made it a mission 
for the u])li ft merit of the people, to mirror 
their sorrow's and sufferings, and their 
hopes and aspirations. He was a man of 
faith and courage—faitli in the destiny 
of the nation and courage in its fulfil¬ 
ment. In those days when the British 
ruled the country with an iron hand. 
Ramananda never faltered to say the truth 
whatever might he the consequences. 
Many of his fellow' journalists became 
alert, but Ramananda’s writings could 
not be curbed—nor could he be put in 
jail. The reason is his writings were 
based on unchallengable facts. Truth 
was his w'alch-word and public service 
his motto. That was the secret of his 
great courage and popularity. He has 
always tried, despite his own poverty, 
to lending a helping hand to the solu¬ 
tion of the burning problems of the day. 
He had started his first paper Dashi in 
1892 and he left the mortal world in 
1943 editing Prabasi and Modern Re- 

view till the last day of his life. 

During these fifty years of his 
evenful life Ramananda was a pillar of 


strength to the Renaissaiuse xoovemieht. 
The work of Ram Mohan Roy 
wards of Rabindranath Tagore, 

Jagadish Chandra Bose, Abanlndr^ath^ 
Tagore, Acharya Prafulla Cbai^dra ,R,oy 
Brajendranath Seal and Asittoah 
Mookerjee gave him strength' and inspi¬ 
ration to awaken young Bengalees ' for 
service in every field of life. New ideas, 
new thoughts and new' dreams filled the 
atmosphere. Ramananda gave Up the 
conservative path for awakening the coun¬ 
try and helped the peojile to believe in 
Atmosahti and independent thinking. He 
had through his papers shown how the 
Bengali Nation had tried to uplift them¬ 
selves in all fields of life. 

During his early days he had to 
struggle against great difficulties but all 
the same passed all examinations includ¬ 
ing ihe-MA almost topping the list of can¬ 
didates. He had to take up the post of a 
teacher in Allahabad to ward off poverty, 
and made a great name by his educational 
and social service activities. But his 
greatest fame was the starting of Prabushi 
in Allahabad w;hich in its get-up and 
richness and varieties of material far sur¬ 
passed all monthlies of the day. To reach 
a wider public and to fulfil his desire of 
preaching his ideals throughout the world 
he came to Calcutta in 1908 and before 
long started the Modern Review, These 
papers electrified the atmosphere and 
sent a thrill of sensation throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

Ramananda was an unbiased indepen¬ 
dent and forceful writer. He had a mind 
as wide as the sky, a character as fault¬ 
less as the fire; truthfulness as finn as the 
mountain, child like simplicity and be¬ 
lief,—all embracing love like that of the 
earth; sharp intellect tike ' that of the 
sword. He was stem like the thunder and 
soft like the flower. No wonder 
Ramananda was sent out to mthild the 
life of the people, No wonder he achieved 
success in all his activities. 
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After a few days of his arrival in 
Calcutta his eldest son Kedarnath 
Clialterjee who used to study with me in 
the City College louk me one day to their 
house in Braluna Sainaj Road and 1 had 
the good luck of seeing his great father 
on the ground floor office. He treated 
me like a son and gave me advice about 
life and ideals. I had edited a book 
calle<l “Mahatma Gandhi and India’s 
struggle for Swaraj”, This was a short 
history of Gandhiji’s activities in the 
3rd Round Table Conference. Rama- 
nanda Bahu wrote a foreward of that 
book which I quote- with pride “the 
.Satyagraha Movement is the greatest 
political movement «)f the world in 
modern limes. It «)wes its greatness to 
its ethical and spiritual character. It is 
widely believed to be an effective moral 
substitute for war and, when successful, 
is destined to be generally accepted as 
such. 

*Tl is necessary that the history of 
such an important movement from its 
inception onwards, with all the dot;u- 
menfs and pronounceinenls connected 
with it, should be available in a handy 
form. Tlje present volume, edited by 
Mr. B. Sen Gupta, supplies this want. 
It will prove useful to publicists and to 
all other students of the contemporary 
political history of India—Ramananda 
Chatter jee.” 

Thus grew up an acquaintance 
which lasletl for long after occasional 
intervals—mainly through the Free 
Pi ess and the United Press. He was then 
taking great interest in political affairs. 
-The suppression of one community by 
another -cruelty to Hindus—he could 
not tolerate. He started a campaign 
through his papers and even addressed 
public meetings. 1 was by his side in his 
political activities. His editorial notes 
received wide attention. People from 
different provices wantd to read them 


quickly. He sought my advice. We came 
to an arrangement by which he would 
send proof copies to me. I would get them 
typed and send then to all our offices by 
mail who used the same as telegraphic 
news. This received great appreciation 
and continued for many a year. 

Another vital contact with Rama- 
nanda Babu was that when I was wlhe 
Secretary of the Indian Journalists 
Association of Calcutta he was the 
President. We used to meet often to dis* 
cu«8 matters. 

During these fifty years of his 
journalistic life there was not a phase of 
Indian activities which did not receive 
his magnetic touch. He edited several 
newspaiJers one by one to awaken his 
fellowmen. But the divine touch was 
given by Frabashi later by Modern Re 
view which with all its wonderful edi¬ 
torial notes, pictures, get up and articles 
on all subjects—Art, Literature, agricul¬ 
ture, economics and social uplift, educa¬ 
tion, transport problem. Book-reviews, 
and $0 on. 

Ramananda was a j)roudman— 
proud of his intellect, proud of Indian 
Civilisation, proud of his journalistic 
achievement—^but that pride is mellowed 
by sweetness of his lempararaent. He 
was sweet and soft like a flower but bard 
like a stone. He would love all and 
specially the down-trodden. His pride 
was an ornament to his character. 

To him no better tribute could be 
given than the address that was present¬ 
ed to him in his sick-bed on behalf of the 
public by the late Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee—“On your sevenlynine birth¬ 
day we, your countrymen, are offering 
you greetings. Your sacred character, 
unalloyed patriotism and life-long service 
for the country have overwhelmed us. We 
offer you our respect and love. 

“About fifty years ago having de¬ 
nounced the life of luxury and fame 
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you look up the v«ry difficult and poor 
work of a teacher. Your patriotism and 
the magnetic touch of your sacred life 
have given inspiration to many students 
and kindled the spirit of National Ser¬ 
vice in ihem. You are unique among 
men to spread ideas. You took up the 
editing of monthlies for a bigger field of 
service. Your Prabasi, Modern Review 
and Bishal Bharat have given the coun¬ 
try unprecedented strength, the spirit 
of purity and beauty. You have started 
a new era through the monthlies you 
edited. 

“Our National Art was the object ol 
indifference of our countrymen for a 
long time. Defying all opposition you 
have given a new light to your country¬ 
men through your Sadhana and Prachar. 
We remember this today with greatful- 
ness. 

“Your work in bringing together 
the scattered sons of Bengal in love and 
ideas is unique. Your love for your 
own province has made you love India, 
and your love and service for the. whole 
country more glorious. You are ador¬ 
able. 

“Our motherland is proud of your 
‘Tapashya’ for alround improvement of 
the country. Your fearless pen with un- 
challengable facts have given your 


($oimtrymen a new strength. May yotr 
have the joy of fulfihnbnt. 

“Your attempt to make Indian cub. 
ture a partner of world culture is worthy 
of recognition. Huinain poverty ignorance, 
and miser)' you have never tolerated; 
You have felt the agony of foreign 4nini» 
nation at the very bottom of your heart 
and in the independence struggle yoti 
have lent your full strength and re* 
sources. May your Sadhana be fulfilled.” 

Similar addresses were presented by 
Bangiya Salulya Parishat, Viswabharathi, 
Bankura Sanmilani, Indian Journalists 
Association. Calcutta, and Abanindranath 
Tagore. He gave short significant replies 
in voice choked with emotion and weak¬ 
ened by illness. 

Roma Holland after having spent 
some hours with Raraananda Babu in his 
garden wrote : How sympathetic he is by 
nature ! the momnt one ^s him one must 
love him. He radiates so much of affec¬ 
tion and goodness; and so simple and. 
modest he is! His patriarcfial figure makes 
me think of a Tohtoy more sweet and 
compassionate.” Greater tribute cannot be 
conceived. 

It is good the centenary of the birth 
of such a great man is being celebrated 
before long. We raise our hands in salu¬ 
tation and pray for his guidance. 



Editorial Notes 
on 

Population ft Food 


We reproduce in this section 
selections from editorial notes publi¬ 
shed in The Modern Review «nd all 
of which were written by Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee over a period of 
years on the vital questions of 
Population, Food, Famine and 
Pestilence. These notes would 
appear to be representative of the 
writer’s very definite and emphatic 
views on these vital public questions. 
What would, we feel, add to the 
interest of these reproductions is the 
fact that some of the facts analysed 
in course of these notes and the 
views expressed with the writer’s 
characteristic forthrightness, are 
still amazingly relevant although 
the political context and the social 
environments would appear, on the 
face of it, to have passed through a 
sea-change in the meanwhile, 



Lord Curzon on Famines in India 

The speech made by Lord Curzon 
on famines in India on February 15th 
last, at a small gathering in London, re¬ 
veals the man, as nothing else and no 
other subject could have done. We are 
accustomed to the self-gralulalion of rich 
people, whose egotism lakes the peculiar 
form of idealising all connected with 
themselves. But few natures yield wiin 
such naivete to the full tide of this 
enthusiasm as that of the English 
gentleman in question. Never did a man 
take himself so seriously. Never did any¬ 
one, in unguarded moments, so complet¬ 
ely unmask. Never >vas there anyone 
who, by the things he chose for admira¬ 
tion, gave so easy an opportunity to 
others of plumliing himself to his depths. 
The depths in this particular case, as re¬ 
gards heart and mind, would not seem to 
be great. i 

With regard to famine relief in 
India, then. Lord Curzon hardly knows 
how to say enough. 

“The English in India, he says, have 
‘evolved a science of famine relief, 
a science sufficiently elastic to be cap¬ 
able of adjustment to the circumstances 
and requirements of different limes and 
localities, but at the same time suffi¬ 
ciently precise to be embodied in great 
codes of famine procedure’.” 

The tortured land cries out in vain, 
asking why there should be famine at all, 
amongst her people. No country, no civi¬ 
lization under normal conditions of 
health, suffers from such disaster easily. 
Nowhere in the world ought it fall upon 
all classes alike, within a given area. No¬ 
where ought it to be on the increase. In 
India, however, famine has become chro¬ 
nic. An English editor only the other re¬ 
marked in a communication to India,' 
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^No one, you s^e, can do anytfelli^;; ' 
for a famine in India. Its always there. ; 
Its chronic.* . - 

Nor could this be otherwise under 
a system of Imperialism. In England 
itself, as in every imperialist country, the 
people are the victims of an increasing 
poverty, vrhile the means of livelihood Sre 
being progressively absorbed by the pri¬ 
vileged classes. Ten days of hard winter 
weather are enough to throw the popula¬ 
tion of East and South London into state 
of famine. Nor could it be otherwise. A 
country requires labour of all its people 
for its full development. But under im¬ 
perialism a great proportion of the popu¬ 
lation arc drafted away to make the army 
and navy, necessary for the protection 
not of the homes of the ‘iinperialising 
people, but of the areas of investment 
which have-been seized in other parts of 
the world by their privileged classes. The 
army and navy therefore represent, as 
far as the home-land its concerned, pure , 
idleness. The hulk of the remaining 
population, again, is drawn into cities, in 
order to manufacture those products whch 
are, when sold in distant exploited areas, 
to make a fortune, not for the thousand 
workers, but for the single employer and 
organiser of the factory. 

Under imperialism, therefore, even 
in the imperialising country, the condi¬ 
tion of the peoples becomes daily more 
and more miserable. The villages are 
depleted. The farm lands fall out of cul¬ 
tivation. The workers become more and 
more dependent, not on the stores which 
the earth yields from harvest to harvest, 
hut on the day’s wages for the day’s 
work. And the day’s work for the great¬ 
er part, the tending of some huge machine, 
in some subordinate capacity, or some 
task or other connected, not with produc¬ 
tion, but with distribution of food and 
clothing. Let a crisis occur in frkde, or 
a failure of supply take place in some dis¬ 
tant part of the earth, and millions of 
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men fall out of employmfcnl at once, Thai 
is to say, famine occurs. 

If this however be the inevitable 
condition of the worker in England, and 
to a lesser degree in other countries of 
the west also, how much worse must it 
necessarily be amongst the imperialised. 
Here, everything pays tribute. Govern¬ 
ment ought to cost a people nothing, be¬ 
yond the tine and maintenance of the men 
who carry it on. In this case, however, a 
Government is created, at an extrapagant 
wage. The industries of the country 
ought to supply the peasant with clothing 
and tools. The peasant ought to supply 
the artisan with food. But here, as far as 
possible, the artisan is driven out of his 
proper work, and the peasantry as far as 
possible are turned into coolies, working 
on railways, or organised on the land for 
the growing of such imperial crops as 
tea, indigo, opium, and jute. The im¬ 
perialised country does not even learn the 
trick of imperial organisation, for that 
task is carefully reserved for themselves 
by the imperialisers. 

A railway is only a distributory, not 
a productive, enterprise. But the charac¬ 
teristic industry of the imperialisers is 
the railway. It is created and organised 
by him. It is for his purposes only. And 
it pays tribute to him, it is as much his 
and the creature of his interests, as the 
stamp affixed to legal agreements. 

An imperialised country, therefore, 
is drained in many ways, not in any one 
alone. Yet it would take all the labour of 
a people to keep their country on the nor¬ 
mal level of self-development, that is to 
say, to keep the food-supply at its proper 
point of sufficiency. What then could we 
expect in India, where the labour of the 
people is uniformly directed to the com¬ 
fortable maintenance of the upper middle 
and higher classes in England, in their 
seats of West London, Brighton, Bath, 
and Bournemouth, and to the enrichment 


.of great manufacturing and trading hottSr 
es in that country ? What could we ex¬ 
pect ? Moreover, since every famine 
breeds worse famine in the future, since 
every famine means further restriction of 
the cultivated area, we can see that 
famine once h^inning in an imperialised 
country must grow worse from time to 
time, and must quickly become chronic. 

This reasoning is completely bourne 
out by the history of Indian famines 
under Imperialism. Only last year the 
Rev. Dr. Aked, addresising a London 
audience, said : 

‘Famine in India was chronic, and 
things were going from bad lo worse. In 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there were five famines with a million 
deaths, and in the third quarter, six 
famines, with five million deaths, and in 
the last quarter, sixteen famines, with 
twenty-six million deaths. The average 
income told the same tale. India had 
retrogaded materially, and the simple fact 
was that the longer our rule continued, 
the worse the condition of things became.’ 

Having created such a state of things, 
however, an imperial Government must 
needs evolve some method of coping with 
it. Partly, doubtless, l;ccause human 
beings are not, after all, devils. But also 
partly because if the tax-payers died to 
a man, the exchequer would he emptied. 
Every worker saved, is a future source of 
income. It might he answered here every 
fortune saved, every rich family kept on 
its feet, meant a future source of still 
greater income, so that the interests of 
ruler and ruled were identical. But this, 
in the present case, is not wholly true. 
It might hold good if the civilians, who 
are the actual rulers of the country, were 
the only class whose interests were in¬ 
volved. But there are planters, engineers, 
manufacturers, whose one ambition is to 
organise and control Indian labour, and 
as far as these interests are concerned, 
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the more end the sooner the labourer is 
reduced to the condition of a slave as in 
the tea gardens of Assam, the better. 

Every working*] ife and potential 
working life saved, is a future source of 
income. Under these circumstances 

*We have evolved a science of 
famine relief, a science sufficiently elas¬ 
tic to be capable of adjustments to the 
circumstances and requirements of diffe¬ 
rent times and localities, but at the same 
time sufficiently precise to be embodied 
in great codes of famine procedure.’ 

Shame to the man who can venture 
thus nakedly to exalt in a virtue of his 
own which be has to admit as inade¬ 
quate to the occasion, .... and which, 
moreover, has been made possible only 
by the most terrible of human disasters ! 
How be exalts is seen in the following 
words : 

‘When people wanted to know what 
the British Government was capable of 
doing in India they should go out in pros¬ 
perous times hut, sad as the experience 
might be, when the country was in the 
throes of a great famine. They would 
see there what no Government in the 
world had ever attempted to undertake in 
the past, what no Government except our 
own was capable of undertaking now and 
what he firmly believed, no Government, 
European or Indian, by whicK conceiv¬ 
ably we could be superseded or succeded, 
would attempt to undertake in the future.’ 

Lord Curzon’s hook, however, on his 
travels in Korea and the far East makes 
us understand how entirely sincere is this 
rejoicing which we have stigmatised as 
‘naked and unashamed.’ He never, in that 
book, deals with basic facts regarding the 
peoples amongst whom he travels, their 
mode of life, their standard of comfort, 
their thought, their poetry, or the like. 
His remarks on such subjects are confin¬ 
ed to a few hackneyed, though apt, quota¬ 
tions. His facts are always bureaucratic, 
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facilities qf transport an4 the filw. IW 
book is a perfect manual for the yiroM^* 
be exploiter whether poUical or nMUrmin* 
tile. He sees nothing, apparently, in any 
country, save an opportunity for organi¬ 
sation by the class to which he hims^f 
belongs. He is not im-moral in his geo¬ 
graphical outlook : he is merely un-moral 
or sub-moral, as un-moral as nature 
herself. 

Let us hear what, after his long 
viceroyalty, he has to say regarding the 
future of India : 

That the British Government would 
be able to prevent famine in India, the 
people and the climate being what they 
were, within any time they could mea¬ 
sure, he thought extremely unlikely. That 
they would seriously reduce the fre¬ 
quency of famines he hoped was probable. 

And here for once we agree with 
Lord Curzon. That the British Govern¬ 
ment may seriously reduce the frequency 
of famines in India can only at best be 
regarded as a pious hope. That they 
will or ever could, things beings what 
they are, do anything to prevent them, 
we, with him, think extremely unlikely-. 
[The Modern Review, April, 1907— 

Pp. 414-417] 

The “Over Populatioii” of India 

i 

‘India is misirably underpopulated 
as any railway survey shows, she has 
room and potentiality for many times her 
present population of food-growers*. 

Many a stranger who comes to India 
and crosses it by rail by any of the routes, 
asks in bewilderment, ‘where are the 
teeming millions. The thinness of popu¬ 
lation across wide stretches of country in 
India is only equalled by that of the. 
United States of America. There the 
railway betrays the same vast, almost 
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luanless, solitudes. If only people would 
go to life, instead of hooks, for their 
facts ! 

Even for those who go to books, 
however, it may be familiar knowledge 
that Chota Nagpur is but scantily popu¬ 
lated, or that the Himalays between Al- 
mora and Nepal, for instance, were, 
under Nepalese rule, many times more 
populous and more cultivated than now. 
Last year there was an outbreak of 
plague in Rajputana and whole fields 
stood in certain parts with ripe grain un¬ 
reaped, because the villages had none to 
do the reaping. 

There are slight indications by facts 
open to every one’s personal observation 
that India might support more than she 
does. Look at the Central Provinces east 
of Nagpur in wlial was famous long ago 
as the district of ‘heaven-born engineer’. 

The Rev. J. T. Sundeiland, an Ame¬ 
rican missionary pointed out in 1900 
(quoted by Digby in ‘Prosperous Bri¬ 
tish India’, pp. 162-64) that the birth¬ 
rate for India is 75 per 1000 less than 
the average birth-rate of all Europe, and 
that if the agricultural possibilities of 
the country were properly developed, 
she could easily support a greatly in¬ 
creased population. ‘There are*, writes 
Mr. Sunderland, ‘enormous areas of 
waste land that ought to be subdued and 
brought under cultivation*. By this and 
the proper extension of irrigation all 
possible increase of population for a 
hundred to come might easily be provid¬ 
ed for. i S1 

The names of Sir William Hunter, 
Mr. A. 0. Hume, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Charles Elliot and Lord Cromer are 
amongst those whom Mr. Sunderland 
quotes as his authorities. 

In all these statements we are deal¬ 
ing with the question of the population of 
India under present condtion, under these 
conditions it has been shown that, diffi¬ 


cult of access as arc exact facts and 
figures on the subject, it is nevertheless 
opinion of intelligent disinterested peo¬ 
ple that India ought to have a very much 
larger population than she actually has. 
When we come to the further question of 
ideal conditiovs, however, the force of 
lliis statement is multiplied many times. 

We have, as scholars are agreed, very 
little conception of the possible producti¬ 
vity of the earth. One small piece of 
Europe—tlie country of Belgium—^is cul¬ 
tivated up to something like a reasonable 
limit, and those who have travelled in that 
country, can tell us of its corn and fruit 
its kitchen-gardens and farm yards, 
crowding up to the very steel of the rail¬ 
way lines. Does tliis remind anyone of 
India ? Nay, we do not need to go to 
Belgium itself, we have only to read a list 
of the Roman Catholic Mission of the 
world to realise what that one little coun¬ 
try is doing morally and intellectually for 
humanity. The great bulk of the teaching 
Catholic priesthood In India would appear 
to be recruited from Belgium alone. Now 
what does this mean ? It means that hard 
working families of decent farming 
people manage—^in how many cases!—to 
educate one son thoroughly well, for an 
intellectual career of no mean order and 
that at the same time comfort is suffi¬ 
cients in the home, and cultural suffi¬ 
cient in the small township to which the 
home belongs, for I he highest ideal to 
permeate the whole of the society, so that 
this best educated son dreams of the 
priesthood, of self-sacrifice, as the goal 
of his powers! 

This is a very different story from 
that of ‘the pressure of the population 
upon the means of subsistence*. This 
last is a phrase—when we use it, do we 
always think exactly what it means ? Or 
are we not misled by the high-sounding 
syllables ? What does it mean ? It means 
pressure of population against the quan- 
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lily o! lood produced. That i« to say, it 
iheans that the amount of food produced 
is with difficulty made to cover the area 
of consumers. This does not tally with 
the statement that rice is always to be had, 
for it is an announcement in round terms 
that the amount is insufficient! Now 
when too little food-material is produced 
in a country, what is wanted ? Does that 
country need a smaller population in 
order that there shall be fewe^- to eat the 
given quantity? Not by any means. She 
wants a larger population of food- 
growers, in order to produce a larger 
quantity of food. It may be that under 
barbarism an added population costs 
more than it produces, though this obvi¬ 
ously could only Lc true above a certain 
limit. But it is the distinctive glory of 
civilization that, in increasing degree as 
civilization increases, a man produce 
more than he costs. Humanity possesses 
no asset so valuable as human beings. 
The larger a population, and the greater 
its productive ability and vigour, the 
larger, within limits, the additional popu¬ 
lation that the country can support. Of 
course the phrase ‘within limits’ is all 
important here. What is the limit to 
which the Indian population might safely 
he raised? We do not know. No man 
living as wise enough to answer that 
question. 

[The Modern, Review, July—1907 

Page 92-3-4] 


Are Poverty and Famine in India 
Caused by Over-population? No 

In his Current History article Mr. 
Rush-brook-Williams writes : 

‘During the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century the two Indies followed 
somewhat divergent lines of development. 
In British India o great deal was done by 
British energy and British capital to 


secure the economic development ot the 
country.* It is perfectly true that popu¬ 
lation proceeded to increase so fast that 
it still continued for-the most part to exiat 
upon the margin of subsistence. But 
famine, of the old type, which used to Hot 
out thousands was mastered.* 

Here India’s poverty and famines are 
definitely, though indirectly, attributed to 
the population increasing too fast. Let 
us see if this is true. 

First, consider tlie increase of popu¬ 
lation in England and Wales. According 
to The Statesman’s Year-book, published 
by Macmillan, London, the population of 
England and Wales was 22, 712, 266 in 

1871 and 37,880,099 in 1921. Therefore, 
in 50 (fifty) years there, has been an in¬ 
crease there of more than 66 per cent, 
without there being any famines or 
increase, in poverty. 

According to the Census of India, 
1921, Volume I, Part II, page 6, the 
population of Lidia was 206,162, 360 in 

1872 and 318,942,480 in 1921. These two 
figures for 1872 and 192-1 are not for the 
same area. In page 5 of the same part and 
volume of the Census of India, ‘areas 
newly enumerated at each census with 
their population, are given. The names of 
the areas would take up too much space. 
So we give only the total populations of 
the areas newly enumerated at each suc¬ 
ceeding census after 1872. 


Year of Census 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Newly enumerated 
population 
33,139,081 
5,713,902 
2,672,077 
1,793,365 
86,633 


Total 43,405,058 

Deducting there 43,405,058 from 
318,942,480, we get 275,537,422 as the 
population in 1921 of the areas which in 
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1872 contained a population of 206,162,- 
360. Deduction should also have been 
made for the increase of population in 
the newly enumerated areas from 1881 
to 1921. But the above is all the approxi¬ 
mation to accuracy that is possible to 
obtain. Calculating on the basis of these 
figures, it is found that in India in 49 
(or, say fifty) years there has been an 
increase of more than 33 per cent in 
population. 

So, in round numbers, in fifty years 
the population in England and Wales has 
increased by 66 per cent and that in India 
by 33 per cent. Thus we have increased 
at a rate which is half of the English 
rate. Still England is not a poor or 
famine—stricken country. But India, 
whose population has increased only hall 
as fast as tlie English, is a poor and 
famine—stricken country, and wiseacres 
say that this is due to our rapidity in 
increase! 

If no peduclions, required for accu¬ 
racy, were made for the areas newly enu¬ 
merated in India since 1872, the increase 
from 206,162,360 in 1872 to 318,942,480 
in 1921 would be an increase of more 
than 54 per cent. But that would still be 
decidedly less than the English increase 
of more than 66 per cent in practically 
the same period. 

In 1921 the density of population 
per square mile in England and Wales 
was 649 and in India 177;—in the Bri¬ 
tish proviccs 226, in the Indian States 101. 
And India’s natural resources and ferti¬ 
lity are not inferior to those of England 
and Wales, 

But whatever the conclusion to 
which one may be driven by the figures 
supplied by British ofiicials, foreign wise¬ 
acres will continue to ascribe India’s 
famines and povcjly to a too rapid in¬ 
crease in population, so long as we are 
not in a political position to make our 
view accepted. 


As for ‘famine of the old type’ hav¬ 
ing been ‘mastered’ ‘during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century’, the Rgures 
compiled from official reports and from 
such books as Mr. W, S. Lilly’s ‘India 
and its Problems’, do not support the 
writer’s statement. According to these 
there were five famines in the first quart¬ 
er of the nineteenth century, two during 
the second, six during the third and 
eighteen during the fourth. The mortal¬ 
ity figures are too harrowing to contem¬ 
plate. According to Mr. Lilly’s ‘India and 
Its Problems’, ‘during the first eighty 
years of the nineteenth century, 18,000,000 
of the Indian people perished of famine. 

\The Modern Review, Sept., 1929 

Pp. 351-52] 


Man Power Needed 

It is not because we have any liking 
for men being used as ' cannoon-fodder 
that we have been laying stress on the 
importance of man-power. Our point of 
view is that, when men are under the 
necessity of fighting, it is an advantage 
to have a very large population to draw 
upon for recruits. 

But a large population is an advan¬ 
tage for productive and creative purposes 
also. A large population ensures an abun¬ 
dant supply not only of workers but of 
consumers, too. The industrial nations of 
Europe cannot consume all that they pro¬ 
duce. They have, therefore, to reduce 
foreign peoples to eithrr political or eco¬ 
nomic subjection or both forms of sub¬ 
jection to find consumers for their goods. 
Big producing nations need not be guilty 
of such unrighteous and unmoral con¬ 
duct. They can themselves consume most 
of what they produce and supply their 
surplus produce and manufactures, if any, 
to other nations by friendly arrange¬ 
ment. 
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CMna is not merely fightihg, Slie 
has been developing and utilising her 
agricultural and mineral resources and 
promoting all her handicarfts. Her Ex¬ 
ports are increasing—not to subject 
peoples in dependencies 1>ut to such great 
apd independent countries as the United 
States of America. 

May India never be under the 
necessity of using her immense man¬ 
power for war purposes ! She requires 
her vast population to develop her culti¬ 
vable areas and her forest, mineral and 
river and maritime resources to the full. 
If that were done and there were an 
equitable distribution of all that was 
produced, India would be able to main¬ 
tain in comfort according to a civilised 
standard of living even a much larger 
population than what she has at present. 
Apart from the moral objection to the 
use of contraceptives, it can be shown 
that it is both harmful and unnecessary 
from the economic point of view. 

(The Modern Review, July, 1910, p. 12) 

“TOO FEW CHILDREN ’ 

i 

. . . . Why then arc there loo few 
children in France ? It is not that the 
fecundity of the French people is com¬ 
paratively lower than that of other people 
naturally. The French Canadians are 
increasing not more slowly than other 
Canadians, rather they are increasing 
faster. 

The fact is, as mentioned by Marshal 
Petain, the French people have become too 
pleasure-loving. French women in general 
do not like to bear children and French 
fathers are unwilling to take the trouble 
to bring up children, to the extent that 
other peoples do so. So they use contra¬ 
ceptive methods and contrivances, more 
than other people, to prevent the birth of 
children. 


The patrioibm, valour au^ teiiadty '' 
of the Fhench soldiers have extorted dm, 
respect and admiration of the world. Rut 
the French people in general seem 10 have 
become decadent and seem to heading for 
national suicide. 

In the long run it is not the bullets 
so much as bal>ies that enable nations to 
service and hold their heads high. 

(The Modem Review, July, 1940, p. 10) 

Buying up a People’s food 

( 

Bengal has been thrilled of late to her 
very depths, by a new extension of tKe 
process of exploitation. A well-known 
European firm is trying to buy up the 
rice of the country, while the crops are 
still in the fields. It is understood that 
this is the beginning of the operation 
known as ‘making a corner’ in rice. The 
country is startled by the fact that now 
for the first time, the chasha is approach¬ 
ed by the European dealer direct, ignor¬ 
ing the faria and the mahajan, A wide¬ 
spread movement is necessary to meet this 
and protect the farm-folk against it. If it 
goes on, a few years may be expected to 
make of the fertile province of Bengal one 
great smashan. We unhesitatingly, there¬ 
fore, urge the peasants to repudiate any 
engagement they have entered into on this 
subject. If they have already spent the 
money, let them consider it as a debt, and 
pay it when they can. But let them on no 
account pari with their rice, at the time of 
the Aus crop. I..et the word ‘Hold the 
rice !’ sing throughout the land, and let 
all the vigours of social ostracism be 
brought upon any man who fails tq obey. 
This may involve a celrain amqpnt of 
suffering. But any suffering, any ‘crime’ 
for the individual, is better than that a 
province should lie at tl|e mercy of *£i 
English firm in the city, for the price of 
its food. 
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We are glad, since writing the above, 
to read in the papers of the formatira of 
an ‘Annarakhshini Sabha’, with branches. 
(I’he Modern Review, April, 1507, p. 420) 

India Goverimient’s Evasion of Food 
Problem 

l 

i 

Government of India's Food Mem¬ 
ber, Sir Muhammad Azizul Huq, has 
announced the Government’s decisions 
on measures to meet the food situation. 
The decisions were : 

“Rationing in urban areas to be taken 
up in a progressively increasing measure 
and almost immediately. 

Mo statutory fixation of maximum 
prices at the present stage but every 
possible step to be taken to bring down 
the general level and to stabilise the 
prices of all commodities. 

Provinces and States to be left free 
to lake administrative measures to biing 
prices under control within their region. 

A merciless attack on the hoarder 
and the profiteer to be launched imme¬ 
diately throughout India by all provinces 
and States. 

Free trade not to be considered ex¬ 
cept as an objective for the return of 
norma] conditions. Procurement opera¬ 
tions in execution of the basic plan to he 
carried out either directly by Govern¬ 


ment or by agencies under the full coft* 
Irol of the Provincial or State Govern¬ 
ments. 

Deficit provinces and slates to be 
free within the limits of their basic 
quota to make a direct approach to sur¬ 
plus areas and wherever possible make 
direct transport arrangements with the 
railway or shipping authorities. 

Government of India to do their 
host to see that the present shortage of 
consumer goods is corrected as soon as 
possible. 

Problems of long range planning to 
be discussed by representatives of States 
and Provinces in a Conference to be 
convened early in September.” 

A giance at the decisions would con¬ 
vince anybody that the problem 
been evaded behind carefully coined 
phrases. Even Mr. Amery, the greatest 
champion of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in London, failed to con¬ 
gratulate the Linlithgow Administration 
for their handling of the food situation. 
The Central Government has, of late, 
announced their decision to slop any 
furflier export of rice ; but is it out of 
sympathy for the famished and starving 
masses, or because the prices have 
soared too high even for them ? 

{The Modern Revieiv, August, 1943, 

Page 89) 



On an Indian 
Lingua Franca 


The question of a national Indian 
language of genuinely Indian origin to 
replace English has long been one potent 
with explosive contents t Unless it were 
Sanskrit from which most Indian region¬ 
al languages have been derived, no others 
could legitimately claim national status 
without arousing severe opposition and 
deep-seated suspicion and resentmnt. 
The problem does not seem yet to admit 
of a universally and nationally satisfy¬ 
ing solution and the recent violence and 
disorders were symptomatic of the tciti- 
per of the nation on this vital question. 
In the following pages some selections 
from Ramananda Chatterjee’s editorial 
notes in The Modern Review W'ould give 
a realistic picture of his own views on 
the question. We have also added, as an 
appendix to the series, a report of the 
Madras Hindi Prachar Sakha’s proceed¬ 
ings of many years ago as an interesting 
contrast to recent occurreiices. 
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Whajt is Implied in Making 
Hindustani India’s linma Franca 

Both those who are in favour 
of making Hindustani the Lingua 
franca of India and those who are 
opposed to it should know What is 
implied in such a step. Some of its 
implications are mentioned below. 

;Unless and until a common 
script Is agreed upon and adopted 
by the advocates of the Nagari 
script and the advocates of the 
Arabic or Persian script, it is evident 
that all who would use Hindustani 
in the letters, articles, pamphlets, 
books, ect., written or printed by 
them must know both the scripts. 
If any one writes in Nagari to a 
person who uses and knows only the 
Arabic script, the latter must go to a 
person who knows Nagari to get it 
read. That would be troublesome 
and cause delay in correspondence. 
But if both the senders and receivers 
of written communications know 
both scripts, exchange of news and 
views would be easier and quicker. 
As the adoption of Hindustani as the 
lingua franca is meant to promote 
intercourse between all religious 
communities, provinces and linguistic 
groups, that object cannot be fully 
gained unless all Indians (and it is 
implied that they are all to be 
literate—at least in Hindustani) 
know and can use both the scripts. 

In the case of printed Hindustani 
literature of all kinds—newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets and l^ks— 
either both scripts must ^ usjed in 


paitalled columns or opposite pkg^ to 
suit the convenience of the knowers 
and users of either script, or ail 
readers of such literature must know 
both the scripts, so that they may be 
able to read and profit by the 
perusal of what is printed in Nagari 
as well as of what is printed in 
Arabic. Otherwise, those who know 
and use Nagari will get the benefit 
of only what is printed in Nagari 
and those who know and use the 
Persian or Arabic script will get the 
benefit of only that which is printed 
in that script. 

So it is implied in the adoption 
of Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) as 
the lingua France of India that all 
over India people must be able to 
read and write both scripts—^unless 
and until of course, as said before, 
a common script is devised and is 
accepted by all. And in addition 
they must know the script of their 
own mother-tongue, if it is different 
from Nagari and Persian. 

As regards the language to be 
used, in Hindi-speaking and Urdu¬ 
speaking areas the language of 
ordinary conversation contains both 
Sanskritic words and words taken 
from Arabic and Persian. Such words 
in current use are understood by 
all—though educated Musalmans 
and Lalas use a comparatively larger 
Persian vocabulary and educated 
Brahmans and other Hindus (except 
perhaps Lalas) uSe a comparatively 
larger Sanskrit vocabulary. So much 
for the language used in ordinary 
conversation. 

^ As regards the language used 
in political discussions and speeches, 
my expereince is (and, of course, I 
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Speak nol ^ eide .^he knows 
of Hi^u^ni but knows only a 
Rtt}e> that I can grasp the substace 
of discussion ind speeches in Hindi 
but cannot understand what is said 
in Urdu. 1- say this' with special 
refference to the lan^ge used by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
with reference to the language used 
by the late Dr. Ansari in his speeches 
of the last Karachi session of the 
Congress and by Meulana Abul 
Kalam Azad in the course of the 
Unity Talks at Allahabad some 
years ago. 

So my conclusion is that, except 
for purposes of ordinary conver¬ 
sation, if one wants to understand 
and speak both Hindi and Urdu as 
used in political discussions and 
speeches, he must moster both 
Sanskritized and Arbicized-Presia- 
nized vocabularies to a considerable 
extent, though the grammatical 
frame-work of both the dialects 
may be the same. There may, of 
course, come a time when both the 
dialects may be fused into one 
language. 

We now come to the language 
of printed literature. 

Ordinarily the language used in 
Urdu text-books for schools is some¬ 
what different in vocabulary from 
the language used in Hindi text-books 
for schools. But it is possible to 
write text-books having the same 
vocabrOary to be printed either in 
Nagari and Persian script or both. 
Such text-books have beer^ written. 

But when we come to higher 
text-books for colleges and universfr- 
lies, written in Hindi or Urdu and 
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printed in either script, we that 
there is greater divergence^ HisadX 
text-books written for the Benares 
University or for the K^shS 
pith and printed in Nagari eharao- 
fets, will not pass muster in the 
Osmania University of Hyderabad 
if printed in Persian characters, nbr 
can the Urdu taxt-books of the 
Osmania University be used in the 
Benares University and the Kasld 
Vidyapith if printed in Nagari^ The 
reason is, in conveying modem 
knowledge to India adult educated 
readers in all subjectsi—philosophy, 
history, economics, physical sciences, 
social sciences, archaeology, mathe¬ 
matics, political science, .... —we 
have to use many words which are 
not to be found in any modem 
Indian language as used in ordinary 
conversation or even'*^ in ordiniary 
works of Iftction. Thesd have either 
to be taken or coined irom some 
classical language. Now writers in 
Hindi noturally prefer to gp to Sans¬ 
krit for the purpose and writers in 
Urdu as naturally resort to Arabic 
and Persian. As Sanskrit is not less 
rich in words and roots than any 
other language, in, the world, as it 
is an Indian language, and as wprds 
taken or coined from it harmonize 
perfectly not only with northern 
Indian modern tongues, but ,also 
with such southern tongues as 
Tamil, there is no reason why, Hindi 
writers should have recoures^fb smy 
other language., than. Sanskrit for 
new words. Xnd it would tibi at 
least be expedient or politic to try 
to persuade writers of to go 
to Sanskrihvfor new wb^ds. . 
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What has been said above with 
reference to higher educational text¬ 
books is true also of all serious 
literature for adult general readers. 

So one who wishes to read 
higher literature in Hindi and Urdu 
>—and one must be able to do so if 
one wishes to have the full advan¬ 
tage of the Hindustani lingua franca 
—must have some amount of know¬ 
ledge of both Sanskrit and Arabic- 
Persian vocabularies. If, in addition, 
he wishes to he the producer of 
such literature in both Hindi and 
Urdu, he must have sufficient know- 
iledge of Sansjkrit, Arabic and 
Persian to be able to cull and coin 
words from them for his own. 


Objection to Sanskritized and 

Persianizcd Hindustani 

In the United Provinces and 
Bihar persons interested in the pro¬ 
gress of Hindustani literature, and 
elsewhere in India also persons 
similarly interested, sometimes say 
that Hindustani should not be un¬ 
necessarily Sanskritized or Persia- 
nized. They are right. But if it be 
meant that, so far as modem Indian 
languages ar^ concerned, Sanskrit, 
Persian and .^abic have the same 
standing as ‘sourcetongues* to draw 
from, they pre wrong. Sanskrit Is 
an Indian language and is genetically 
connected with all the mftin north 
India and middle India languages, 
and even south Indian languages 
like Tamil have a large Sanskritic 
vocabulary. Therefore, it is far more 


natural to draw Irom ^i^krit than 
from any non4ndian tongue* And, 
there is an advantage in having re¬ 
course to Sanskrit. If any modern 
language enriches itself thereby, the 
wealth can be easily shared by other 
modern Indian tongues. That is one 
of the reasons why Bengali books 
have been translated in consider¬ 
able numbers into other Indian 
languages—it being comparatively 
easy to translate from a Sanskritic 
language. The late Pandit Sakharam 
Ganesh Deuskar, a Maharashtrian 
Brahman by lineage, whose mother- 
tongue was Bengali but who 
mastered Marathi, the mother-tongue 
of his ancestors, imported into his 
Bengali writings many Sanskritic 
words in Maratl but not In Bengali. 

(The Modern Review, 
August, 193a Pp 126-127) 


Is It Shameful not to have an India 

Lingua Franca? 

Recently in the course of a 
speech delivered by Srijut Subhas 
Chandra Bose at Wardha he is 
reported to have said ; 

Last year when the speaker 
was in Vienna, some of the Indians, 
including Mr. Bose, were invited to 
dinner by a European friend. There, 
they began to speak in English 
among themselves.. The' European 
friend was rather surprised, and 
asked them why they conversed in 
English, and they had to hang their 
heads in ^ame, 

We fully appreciate the burning 
love of indepiendenee and the strong 
desire for national unification of 
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which such sentiments are bom. 
But we are afraid, Mr. Bose and his 
Indian friends in Vienna felt 
ashamed rather unnecessarily. 
People can be naturally and logi¬ 
cally expected to be ashamed of 
some state of things which is dis¬ 
creditable and for which they them- 
seh^Sf are responsible—but not 
otherwise. , , , 

It is discreditable not to have 
an indigenous lingua-franca in 
India, surely Mr. Bose and his 
Indian friends were not responsible 
for its absence ; nor are any other 
Indians responsible. From ancient 
times India has had many langu- 
ges. The present generation of 
Indians did not create them. In 
ancient times among the educated 
perhaps Sanskrit served the country, 
and among the common people per¬ 
haps some form of Prakrit. These 
have been cultivated by many 
educated persons, but rarely spoken. 

It is very often said that India 
equals in area the whole of Europe 
minus Russia. Now in this large area 
of Europe minus Russia the number 
of the principal languages spoken is 
larger than that of the principal 
languages spoken in India—^we mean 
those which have alphabets and 
literatures of their own. In this large 
European area, there is no lingua 
franca which is indigenous to each 
and every country of Europe. This 
may be inconvenient to Europeans 
but is not discreditable to them. 
Many Europeans who are neither 
Frenchmen nor Englishmen con¬ 
verse with one another in French 
or English. They are not ashamed 


of doing so.. No douh^ if 
minus Russia did not have m 
languages but had only ane» or 
a common language in addition to 
the mother-tongue of each couittry, 
or if the mother-tongue of ^ some 
European country had been under¬ 
stood by all the inhabitants of 411 
the other countries, that would 
have been more convenient for 
ordinary and commercial, inter¬ 
course. But Europeans are not 
ashamed that the state of things is 
different. 

It may be objected that the big 
area of Europe minus Russia is not 
one state or one country, but con¬ 
sists of many separte independent 
countries, and it is these separate 
countries which have different lan¬ 
guages ; whereas India is one 
country, one state, and different 
parts of India, called provinces, have 
different languages. But considered 
from the standpoint of the whole 
of humanity, this difference between 
Europe minus Russia and India is 
not a fundamental difference. What 
is province in one age, century or 
;generation, may be a separate 
country in another. What were pro¬ 
vinces of the vast ancient of media¬ 
eval Roman Empire became separate 
countriesr afterwards. But such his-? 
torical argument and speculation 
need not be resorted to. Only some 
two decades ago, Vienna* Where 
Mr; Bose felt ashamed of conversing 
in English with fellowrlndians, was 
the capital of one State, the Austro- 
Himgarian Empire, the then pro¬ 
vince of whieh now separate 
countries. But nether then when 
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they were parts oi one State, nor 
now when they axe separate 
countries, did they or do they have 
an indigenous lingua franca—^if any. 
They did not and do not think such 
a state of things shameful. 

Mr. Bose spent part of his exile 
in Switzerland. In this small 
country and state three languages 
are spoken in different parts, 
German, French and Italian, none 
of which is spoken or understood 
by all the Swiss. Besides these, 
Homansch and other languages are 
spoken there. This is inconvenient, 
but the Swiss do not consider this 
state of things a disgrace. 

We are not here arguing against 
our trying to have a common 
language. It would be convenient If 
we had one. What we mean is that 
we need not be ashamed of having 
no common language. Nor need we 
be ashamed of using English, the 
language of the foreign rules of 
India did not come under British 
rule, many of us would be using it 
as the independent Chinese and the 
independent Japanese use it. A 
Chinese lady, Rose Quong, writes in 
the Asiatic Review for July. 

"In the hotel (in China) where 
I stayed I had a regular procession 
of bovs coming to my room offering 
to fill up my teapot or water-jug, 
all in the hope of learning a word 
of English. Everywhere T found this 
ragerneps to leayn what is, «s you 
know, the secondary language in 
China.” 

At onn stage of their school 
«'tiieation Jnnanese boys and girls 
learn English. 


We knpw, of coarse, the <hffe- 
rence between the Chinese and the 
Japanese learning and using English 
and the people of India usiiig it. 
Hiey use it of their own free will 
and for their own convenience, We 
have to use it because it is the 
language of the foreign government. 
It is this feeling of being obliged to 
use it which hurts our self-respect. 
But nothing is gained by being too 
sensitive. 

And after all, are Congressmen 
really ashamed of using English ? 
Or is it somewhat of a sub-conscious 
Hundred per cent Swadeshism pose? 
When and if the shame becomes 
deep-seated they will cease to write 
books, pamphlets, bulletins, news¬ 
paper articles, addresses, and the 
like in English, and cease to con¬ 
verse with one another in English— 
whether in Vienna or in any Indian 
town or village. 

(Sept. 193a Pp 282-83) 


Will Hindustani Oust the other 

Provincial i^anguages? 

President Subhas Chandra Bose 
is reported to have said further: 

The public in Madras Presidency 
is opposed to the introduction of 
Hindustani in the secondary schools 
on the ground that Hindustani will 
oust or crush the j^vincial langu¬ 
ages. This is a grave misunderstand^ 
ing. Hindustani is td be introduced 
only in place of' English as the 
medium of inter-prpvincial inter¬ 
course. 
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If remember artist, it Was 
to the same audience which Mr^ Bose 
addressed that Mahatma Gandhi 
sent a message to the effect that 
the object of the Congress was to 
give to Hindustani the position 
which has been attempted to be 
given, without success, to English. 

Perhaps extreme Indian advo¬ 
cates of English—we doubt if there 
is any appreciably large number of 
them—-may desire that it should be¬ 
come the medium of interprovincial 
intercourse even among the masses. 
That desire—if cherished by anybody 
—can never be fulfilled. At present 
English is used for the following 
purposes; as the medium of inter- 
provincial intercourse among 
English-knowing persons; as the 
language of commerce between diffe¬ 
rent parts of India and often of 
commercial transactions in the same 
town or province ; as the medium of 
intellectual and cultural intercourse 
with foreign countries; as the 
language of law-courts, legislative 
bodies, law-codes, government 
offices, etc., as the language used in 
the proceedings, discussions, debates, 
etc., of our own political, social and 
other associations and organizations; 
as the language of many of our 
newspapers smd periodicals; and as 
the cultural language in almost all 
our colleges and universities. 

As Mahatma Gandhi's message 
was very brief, it did not specify 
whether Hindustani was meant to 
be used for all but one of the pur¬ 
poses for which Euglfsh is kt present 
used, the exc^tibn .being its use 


for intellectual and cultural IntetTv' 
course with foreign countries:. 

We have tried to show in our 
note on “The Langua^ of Unive]^*" 
sities Undm* Congress Rule’^ in out 
last number, (page 133,) that the ' 
local and natural outcome of mak^ug 
Hindustani the State language of 
India under Congress rule would 
or should be to make it the cultural 
language, too, of those universities 
in India of which English is at pre¬ 
sent the cultural language, and 
they are the majority. If what we 
have said be correct, the develop¬ 
ment of the Hindustani language 
would receive a very great impetus, 
and at the same time the develop¬ 
ment of the other provincial langu¬ 
ages would be arrested. For as 
we have said in the aforementioned 
note, “no language, no literature 
can attain its full stature if it be 
not the medium of the highest 
education and culture." 

So, if our anticipation be correct, 
making Hindustani the State langu¬ 
age of India under Congress rule 
will be very favourable for its 
growth. 

Of course, so far as one can peer 
into the future, Hindustani will not 
oust the other provincial languages 
as media of ordinary intercourse 
and of elementary school education 
though it will stunt the growth 6f 
the latter. 

But as the Congress has not 
placed all its iingGdstio esu'ds on- the 
table, progrestication is veiy diffi¬ 
cult, if not impQSsiblb^. . 

As the Congress it ai^inst secret 
diplomacy, secret conspiracy, and 
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other secret methods, it should tell 
the public in detail what position it 
wants Hindustani to occupy under 
Congress rule. 

(The Modern Review 
September, 1938 page 284) 


“Hindi”, “Hindi” 

There are some persons who, 
even in non-Hindi-speaking pro¬ 
vinces, would insist on all speakers 
making their speeches in Hindi. 
When some speaker begins to speak 
in English, they cry out, “Hindi”, 
’’Hindi”. Thereby they do not show 
excessive courtesy to the speaker. 
If he cannot speak Hindi, why 
cherish the desire to exercise any 
pressure or compulsion on him ? 
Let Hindi win by its own merits. 

At the Surat session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha also there were 
such tyrannically—disposed lovers 
of India, The first man whom they 
interrupted with their favourite cry 
was Dr. Raeji, the Chairman of the 
Receiption Committee, whose prin¬ 
ted address was in English. He read 
what he had written, not minding 
the interruptions, He is a Gujarati. 
Some other speakers also were sub¬ 
jected to such interruptions. There 
was a similar outburst at a subjects 
committee meeting also. 

Our advice to all Indians whose 
mother-tongue is not Hindi is to 
learn to speak and read it, if not to 
write it also. It will pay, both in 
the literal and figurative senses, 
and wll save them much annoyance. 

To the ardent lovers of Hindi 


also we wish to make a very humble 
submission. 

Let them by all means try to 
extend the use of Hindi by educa¬ 
tion, by improving modern Hindi 
literature so that it may be pleasant 
and profitable to read Hindi, and by 
propaganda of all sorts. But pray 
do not think of compulsion, direct 
or indirect. Please do not be moved 
by any idea, however vague or sub¬ 
conscious, of linguistic conquest and 
imperialism. For then there would 
be plenty of linguistic passive resis¬ 
ters in India. And may we remind 
those literate persons whose mother- 
tongue is Hindi that the Hindi¬ 
speaking regions in India are 
the most illiterate in India? It is 
their duty to enable the illiterate 
persons in the Hindi-speaking areas 
to read, at least’simultaneously with, 
if not before, making efforts to 
spread Hindi in other areas. 

It should also be remembered 
that there is no necessary connec¬ 
tion between the promotion of the 
cause of Hinduism and the use of 
Hindi. Ages before Hindi or any 
other modern Indian language was 
born, Hinduism existed in India, The 
Hindus of those days were perhaps 
as good Hindus as'the speakers of 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujrati, Marathi, 
etc., <and probaly even as good 
Hindus as the Hindi-speaking 
Hindus. There is no particular 
virtue in speaking Hindi or any 
other language, and no sin in not 
speaking any of them. It is all a • 
matter of use and wont and conven¬ 
ience and expediency. 

The case of Hindi should not he 
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mixed up with other causes. At a 
subject committee meeting at Surat 
it was pointed out by some one 
that not a single delegate had come 
from South India. Thereupon a 
delegate from Maharashtra said 
that the instance on the use of 
Hindi had something to do with it. 
We think he was right. In any, 
case, nobody controverted his 
opinion. We do not in the least 
suggest that any one should relax 
his efforts to spread the use of 
Hindi. jBut in the Hindu Mahasabho 
the sole object is to serve the Hindu 
community. If by instance on the 
use of Hindi whole provinces are 
practically prevented from taking 
part in its deliberatoins and other 
activities, English or any other 
suitable language should be allowed 
to be used. Speakers of other langu¬ 
ages than Hindi ought not to be made 
to feel as if they took part in it on 
suflferance. 

(The Modern Review for May, 1929) 

The Study of Hindi in Madras 

Presidency 

The following report is taken 
from the Sunday edition of The 
Hindu, dated September 29, 1940 : 

Madras, Sept. 29. 

Inaugurating the Hindi Week 
this morning at the Rangaswami 
Iyengar Hall, Hindi Pracbar Sabha 
Buildings, Thyagarayanagar, Lt.-Col. 
K. G. Pandalai spoke on the need 
for South Indians learning Hindus¬ 
tani. Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mayor of 
Madras, presided. 

23 


Mr. M. Satyanarayana, General 
Secretary, presented a report of the 
Hindi Week celebrations last year. 
He said that collections by way of 
selling Hindi flags amounted to 
about Rs. 500. The Week was also 
celebrated in 50 centres in Andhra 
Desa, 30 centres in Kerala, 20 in 
Tamil Nadu and 20 in Karnatak. 

Mr. Satyamurti said that Hindu¬ 
stani was rapidly becoming the 
lingua franca of India and those 
who hoped to play a constructive 
part in the public life of this 
country should learn Hindustani. 
The work of the Hindi Prachar 
Sabha had grown into a magnificent 
tree with flowers and fruits, shedd¬ 
ing its life-giving shade over the 
whole Presidency and the Sabha 
kept together all its parts—Andhra, 
Tamil Naddu, Kerala and Karnatak 
—under the umbrella of Hindi 
Prachar. He hoped its work would 
grow from strength to strength and 
that the ultimate ideal would be the 
extinction of the Sabha when 
Hindusthani had become universal 
in this province. Mr. Satyamurti 
urged that Hindusthani should be¬ 
come compulsory in all classes of 
schools and that students should be 
entitled to promotion only on pass¬ 
ing the examination in that language. 
The Madras Government “just now 
in power by accident,” had upset to 
a certain extent the order of the 
Congress Ministry making the 
study of Hindusthani compulsory 
in our schools. The new order stated 
that the Government had no inten¬ 
tion to discourage its study. But 
there were pinpricks by way of 
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orders by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. He understood that the 
students who wanted to learn 
Hindustbani should produce certi¬ 
ficates of approval from the parents. 
He hoped that it was not true. He 
added that the Government should 
do everything in their power to 
encourage the study of Hindustani. 

Wishing the Hindi Week suc¬ 
cess, Mr. Satyamurti hoped that 
those who were prejudiced against 
the compulsory study of Hindustbani 
would be converted to the view that 
an educated Indian in future ought 
to know at least two languages, 
Hindustbani and his own mother 
tongue. His ambition was that every 
Hindu should be conversant with 
Sanskrit and he thought that a 
knowledge of four languages, namely 
the mother-tongue Hindustbani, 
English and Sanskrit, would not be 
too much for them. 

The Utilitarian Aspect 

Lt. Col. Pandalai referred to 
his early official career in the 
medical service at Kohat which 
necessitated his learning Hindus- 
thani and added that in northern 
India it was necessary to have a 
knowledge of the language. In the 
•army, English was absolutily un¬ 
known. There he became acquainted 
with what was called Hindustbani 
which was a mixture of the spoken 
languages of the north and which 
was fast growing. We must acquire 
a knowledge of Hindustbani through 
which alone we could come into 
contact with the greatest proportion 
of the people of India. Personally, 
he thought there was no need for 


compulsion; people will learn 
Hindustbani. But the problem was 
how to make those who had learnt 
the language, avoid forgetting it. 
Dr. Bandalai suggested that they 
should increase their social contact 
with Hindi-knowing people who had 
settled here. They could also see good 
Hindi films and he had been doing 
it personally. 

It was absolutely wrong to say, 
Dr. Pandalai said, that if Hindus- 
thani grew in popularity, some other 
language would die. On the other 
hand, as Hindustbani grew the 
local or regiional Languages would 
also grow. If any argument were 
needed that Hindustbani was already 
unquestionably the leading language 
of India, he would point out to them 
that in all foreign broadcasting 
stations, broadcasts intended for 
India were given only in Hindus- 
thani, because all foreigners knew 
that it was the only way of reach¬ 
ing the largest number of people in 
India. Personally Dr. Pandalai 
thought that if Hindustbani was 
made an optional subject in higher 
schools and colleges, there would not 
be much opposition. Concluding, he 
appealed to the people of Madras to 
take part in the Hindi Week and 
become “admirers of Hindustbani— 
a beautiful language.” 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Kamath and 
Mr. R. Chinnaswami Iyengar spoke 
exhorting the people to learn 
Hindustani. 

Mr. B. Jagannath Das, proposing 
a vote of thanks pointed out that 
since the chapge in the Government 
order regarding the compulsory 
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teaching of Hindustani, 30 more 
schools had introduced it and the 
actual number of pupils learning it 
was substantially large. 

The speakers seem to have 
tj^ken Hindi and Hindusthani to be 
synonymous, which they are not. 

If, as stated by the last speaker, 
making the study of Hindusthani 
optional has resulted in increase in 
numbers of the schools in the 


teaching end the pUpits learning 
it, that shows that the making of 
Hindustani compulsory was a mis¬ 
take and the policy of sending 
people to jail for opposing the 
compulsory teaching of that 
language was wrong, «s we have 
held all along. 

(The Modern Review 
November 1940, Pp. 475-476) 
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On Agriculture and 
the Agriculturist 


We, in this country, have only 
been recently and, rather tardily, 
coming to realize the place of 
agriculture in any fruitful scheme of 
Indian economic growth and pro¬ 
gress. What Ramananda Chatterjee 
said on the subject many decades 
ago, may yet appear to be extra¬ 
ordinarily relevant and especially 
apposite in the context of the present 
Indian economic scene. 



Extension and Improvement of 
Agriculture 

It is true man does not live by 
bread alone. But it is also true that his 
bodily existence is impossible without 
food. The supply of a sufficient quan> 
tity of wholesome and nourishing food 
ought, therefore, to be the first concern 
of every country. But though India is a 
vast country having sufficient arable 
land, there is chronic scarcity of food 
here for the mass of the people and fre¬ 
quent famines. The production of food 
must, therefore, be increased;—^though 
even if we produced enough food for our 
purposes, the politically powerful and 
wealthy nations of the West may bring 
about such extensive exports of food 
stuffs from India as not to leave enough 
for its inhabitants. To prevent such 
exports, the people of India should make 
strenuous and persistent endeavours to 
gain perfect internal autonomy. But 
leaving aside the question of export of 
food stuffs, let us see how more food can 
be grown. And in considering the means 
to be adopted one does not know where 
to l>egin. Improved^jgricultural methods 
may be taught, to some extent even to 
illiterate and uneducated peasants, but 
for thorough success as a cultivator one 
requires both general and agricultural 
education. 

A mental awakening of the agricul¬ 
tural population has to be brought 
about. That can be done by (i) free 
universal compulsory education of all 
boys and girls, (ii) by the provision of 
adult schools in villages and small towns, 
(iii) by visual instruction by means of 
the magic lantern, the cinema and the 
radio-opticum, (iv) by dotting the country 
with demonstration farms and running 
demonstration trains by arrangement 


with the Railway Board and Complies, 
and (v) by holding exhibitions for agri¬ 
cultural produce, implements, cattle, 
manure and seeds. India is woefully 
backward in all these respects. 

Agricultural education has to be 
provided in addition to general educa¬ 
tion. In this too India.is deplorably 
lacking. A comparison will bring out 
this fact, England and Wales are mainly 
manufacturing, not agricultural countries 
and their population is 35,000,000. Yet 
there are nine institutions there provid¬ 
ing full courses of instruction in agricul¬ 
ture and the allied sciences. They are of 
university rank and the highest courses 
can lead upto a degree. Course of a less 
advanced character are also provided at 
them. Courses more or less complete but 
not leading upto a degree are held at six 
more agricultural collges. In addition 
there are thirteen institutions which 
either give general agricultural instruc¬ 
tions of a less advanced character or 
confine themselves to some particular 
branch. India is at present mainly an agri¬ 
cultural country and has a population of 
315,000000. But according to Mr. Sharp’s 
tables in “Indian Education in 1917-18,’* 
there are only five agricultural colleges 
with 435 scholars in the whole of India. 
Nor is the paucity of higher agricultural 
institutions made up for by sufficiency of 
agricultural schools of a lower standard. 
For in Mr. Sharp’s tables we find only 
six such schools with 237 scholars for 
the whole of India. Th population of the 
United States of America is less than 
one-third of that of India. But there not 
to speak of the fiftyfive colleges and 
departments in universities teaching agri¬ 
culture only to white students, there were 
in 1912-13 (figures for any later years 
are not at hand) 2,300 agricultural high 
schools alone, and the number of elemen¬ 
tary schools teaching agriculture was 
much larger. Agricultural schools and 
colleges for Negroes numbered 456 in 
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1913. The total Negro population was 
only 10 millions. 

Irrigation, the supply of good seeds 
and good manures and the introduction 
of new food crops are some of the other 
means to he adopted. The conservation 
of cattle and the improvement of their 
breed, the provision of sufficient pasture 
land and the cultivation of fodder liave 
also to be attended to. The indebtedness 
of the ryots should be put an end to and 
agricultural banking facilities provided. 

The agricultural departments. Impe¬ 
rial and Provincial, should be Indianized 
in more senses than one. Not only should 
the staff be Indian from top to bottom, 
Indian students in considerable numbers 
being sent abroad for education at State 
expense for the supply of ofiScers, but in 
all reports, books, pamphlets and leaflets 
which must be assumed to be meant for 
the people, the vernaculars of the pro¬ 
vinces must be used as the languages tn 
which to write them. (Italics ours). 
However unintentional, but it is none the 
less a cruel irony that for an illiterate 
agricultural population, agricultural liter¬ 
ature in English should, in the main, 
be provided. Such literatures in verna¬ 
culars would also be cruel in the present 
illiterate condition of the masses, but 
slightly less cruel. Of course a crushing 
reply to our observation may be given 
by the agricultural authorities, saying, 
“who told you that we print agricultural 
literature in English for the people of 
India ? We do it simply to show that 
w'e are doing something in return for"our 
salaries and in some cases in order that 
Europeans engaged in some kinds of 
agriculture may take advantage of what 
we write.” We may be demolished in that 
way, but have not yet been. 

We learn from Mr. Sharp’s “progress 
of Education in India 1912-17” that the 
subject agricultural education in India 
has engaged the attention of the Govern¬ 


ment of India in one form or afto^i 
ever since U has had an agrkoUaml 
policy. Side by side with the organitatioh 
and expansion of agricultural dqpar*' 
ments, colleges have been opend and 
syllabuses of instruction framed; but*the 
results have hitherto been disappointing 
(Italics Modern Review’s). 

It must be great relief to learn tihat 
the Government of India has an 
cultural policy, but unfortunately this 
feeling of relief immediately vanishes on 
learning that the results have been dis¬ 
appointing, in spite of agricultural depart¬ 
ments, colleges and, above all, of sylla¬ 
buses of instruction. This disappont- 
ment becomes keener when one learns 
that there is a Board of Agriculture and 
there were conferences at Pusa in 1916 
and at Simla in 1917. Gigantic agricultu¬ 
ral phillanthropy like this has never been 
so ill rewarded' in any other country. 
At the Simla conference one of the conclu¬ 
sions was that each of the principal pro¬ 
vinces of India should have its own 
agricultural college as soon as the agri¬ 
cultural development of the province 
justified the step. Why then is Uiere no 
agricultural college in Bengal ? Is it not 
a principal province ? Or, has there been 
no agricultural development here ? If so 
why ? For the non-existence of an agri¬ 
cultural college in Bengal, we do not 
blame Government alone. The two parties 
who can establish and ought to maintain 
such a college are Government and the 
I.,and-holders. They are both to blame. 
(The Modern Review, March 1920,P.347) 

Collectivization of Indian 
Agiricnltiure 

India, like the U.S.S.R., has 
enormous possibilities of developing her 
agriculture through collectivization. In 
a meeting of the East India Association 
in London, Sir John Maynard discussed 
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this subject. The following short report 
has appeared in the Amrita Bazar Patrika : 

While reading a paper on 'Collectiviza¬ 
tion of Agriculture’ before the East India 
Association in London, Sir John May¬ 
nard said he was of opinion that the 
roughness and die suddenness of the 
methods pursued in the coui'se of collectivi¬ 
zation were rather characteristic of Russia 
than essential to the policy itself but the 
rapid ('ollectivization such as the Soviet 
Covernmeiit desired in order to secure 
from the peasantry a larger shaie of the 
products of agriculture and make possible 
a swift increase in industrial development 
inevitably demanded some roughness and 
some suddenmvs. The policy must be 
rcgardetl as a whole and as a wliole it 
was one making the U.S.S.ll. a power¬ 
ful industrial state without incurring 
foreign debt. The Soviet Government 
e.\pcctc»l to be attai'ked and forestalled 
Ihe danger. 

Sir John Ma)nard arrded: It is 
natural to ask whether the methods 
which the Bolsheviks have applied to 
Russia might with an advantage be app¬ 
lied to rural India in order to diminish 
poverty in that country and facilitate its 
wilier industrialization. 

India now has her national plann¬ 
ing (.•oininillec which was formed and 
started functioning when the Congress 
was in power. Since the resignation of 
the Congress Ministries the activities ol 
the (Committee have not l/een in the lime¬ 
light, but it has continued its labours. 
It has nearly completed the general sur. 
vey according to plan and its report will 
be of immense value when conditions 
will again !)e favourable for the Com¬ 
mittee to function vigorously and deci¬ 
sively, The Planning Committee has long 
realized that collectivization of agricul¬ 
ture and industrialization is necessary for 


diminishing the poverty of the Indian 
masses. 

{The Modern Review, March, 1943, 

p. 174) 

Conpstructive Work For Kishan 
and Labour Leaders 

No one whether connected or un¬ 
connected with any public movement or 
institution or with any manufacturing or 
agricultural industry, can fail to have 
noticed the acuteness and volume of un¬ 
employment in the country. Everyone 
who is or is supposed to be related to an 
employer of labour, or has or is supposed 
to have some influence with some em¬ 
ployer of labour or other, is iequesle<l 
or importuned with greater or less 
urgency by many persons every day to 
secure some job or other for them. 
They say they are ready to do any work, 
however humble for a bare living. 

This fact, of which we have dis¬ 
tressing experience wherever we go, has 
led us to think that, though there is not 
the least doubt that India requires free¬ 
dom and imlependnce and therefore 
there must be a very vigorous and 
active free<loni movement, and though 
there is no doubt that the men behind 
the pKiugh and the workers in the fac¬ 
tories have many grievances and U'ouhles, 
the immediate and the most pressing 
problem in India is that of unemploy¬ 
ment among all sorts and coinlitions of 
men—ami of women too, in many cases. 

It is believed that in free and inde¬ 
pendent India there will be no or less 
unemployment. But nobody can say 
when India will be free, and the hungry 
and half-naked masses cannot be fed and 
clothed merely by holding out to them 
the hope of freedom in some uncertain 
future. 

Those Kishan leaders who try ear- 
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nestly to redross the real wrongs of the 
tillers of the soil and those labour lead¬ 
ers who try sincerely to put an end to 
the real troubles of factory workers are 
entitled to praise, though one cannot but 
observe with pain that there are kishan 
> leaders and labour leaders wHose sole 
occupation appears to be to bring about 
kishan satyagraha and labour strikes. 
Leaving aside the latter, we may be per¬ 
mitted to draw the attention of those 
labour leaders who really have at heart 
the welfare of the masses of the people 
that, in addition to the work which they 
have been doing, there is urgent need 
for considerable constructive work. 

Kishan leaders should see to the in¬ 
crease of agricultural production both 
by extension of cultivation, wherever 
possiUc, and by the improvement of 
agriculture, which is necessary and fea¬ 
sible, generally speaking, in all provinc¬ 
es and states of India. This is a cons¬ 
tructive way of betterTng the lot of the 
peasantry. 

As regards those w'ho seek to make 
a living by working in factories and who 
are daily turned away from tHe gates 
from centres of industry by hun¬ 
dreds, the only way to help them is to 
promote industries. If new industries 
are started, thousands of idle hands can 
find something remunrative to do. It is 
at the best a defective ideal of labour 
leadership which leaves the work of in¬ 
dustrialization of the country to the capi¬ 
talists and reserves to itself the work of 
finding fault with the conditions of 
labour provided by the capitalists. Fault 
should certainly be found and remedied 
where it exists. But labour leaders 
should also be able to show that they, 
too, can create work and find employ¬ 
ment for the jobless. 

As things stand, good kishan lead¬ 
ers and labour leaders are only useful 
grievance-finders, grievance-ventilators and 
24 


grlevance-redre^rs,' itod .bad kishan 
leaders and labour leaders are doublet 
creators and fishers in troubled waters. 
What is wanted is that good ki^an 
leaders and l(d}our leaders should al^ 
be work-creators and work-fihdere and 
that the bad variety of so-called jkuders, 
who are really m/s-lcadera, - should find 
for themselves some ostensible means of 
honest living and leave the kishans and 
the labourres alone. 

We do not know how far it is cor¬ 
rect to say that almost all kishan and 
labour leaders want a revolution ; but 
that is the general impression. If the im¬ 
pression be correct, the question may be 
asked w'hat kind of revolution do they 
want or expect. Like that of Russia, or that 
of Italy and Germany? In any case, those 
who are for a revolution believe that in 
revolutionized India there would be no 
unemployment and that there would be 
enough for all to live on. But, assuming 
that belief to be correct, nobody can 
forecast when the expected revolution vrill 
come. When Congress accepted the 
policy of Non-co-operation, it was dec¬ 
lared that on certain conditions being 
fulfilled there would be Swaraj in the 
course of a year. But many a year has 
come and gone since then without usher¬ 
ing in Swaraj. Of course, a revolution 
may come about unexpectedly and sooner 
than anybody imagines. But the poverty- 
stricken masses of India require other 
food than the possibility of a revolution. 
It is only the extension and improvement 
of agriculture and the industralization 
of the country which can bring food to 
their mouths. 

The better class of kishan and 
labour leaders should feel called upon to 
take part in the constructive work of 
extending and improving agriculture and 
promoting industries. 

{The Modern H«view, August, 19S9, 

p. 13435) 
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Milk Problem in l^ngal 

Milk problem in Bengal is becoming 
increasingly acute. Price of milk is 
steadily going up every-day and the De¬ 
partment of Civil Supply does not appear 
to have any concern about it. Want of 
milk for a prolonged period will make 
to-day’s children grow up as a genera¬ 
tion of vvciiklings. This is a serious 
matter and deserves due nltenlion of the 
authorities. In many quarters in Cal¬ 
cutta, the price of milk has gone up to 
2 seers in the rupee and in some I 4 
seers in the rupee is being charged. We 
consider ibis ti» be profiteering. 


Production of milk in Bengal is 
already serously deflective. The daily 
consumption of milk in this province is 
only 6 ounces as compared with 40 in 
Britain and 45 in Australia. The annual 
production of milk per cattle in India is 
SO gallons as compared to 387 in Den¬ 
mark and 380 in Switzerland. 

The Government of Bengal arc not 
being asked to increase production of 
milk here and now. But the people have 
a right to demand check of profiteering 
in this commodity of primaiy' nourish¬ 
ment for the children. 

(The Modern Review. Sept., 19-13. 

p. 166 ) 
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On Civilization and 
Morality 


In the following pages some 
excerpts reproduced from his Notes 
in the Modem Review would yield 
a representative index of Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee’s vigorously 
modern thinking on various aspects 
of Civilization, Society, the Indivi¬ 
dual and the concepts of Morality. 
They would seem to present certain 
immutable values which, constitute 
the very foundations of civilization 
and progress. ’ 



Individual and Collective Moralily 
and Honouc 

A man who commits murder and 
robbery is a criminal, but nations under¬ 
taking aggressive wars of conquest and 
their leaders are considered heroic. 
Lying is dishonourable in an individual, 
but diplomacy, which is often lying for 
the 'good’ of the state, is thought harm¬ 
less and necessary .... Evesdropping 
and opening and reading other people’s 
are dishonourable when private persons 
do these things, but it is allowable for the 
agents of a slate to do them. But what¬ 
ever the state of public opinion may be 
today, the men who do the criminal and 
dishonourable things, wliellier as private 
individuals or as agents of a state, 
certainly become degraded and corrupt. 
And those states which require such 
agents in large or increasing numbers, 
are rotten at the core and cannot long 
endure. 

{The Modern Review, July 1909, p. 81) 

Defective Civilization 

There are some fatal defects in whal 
we call civilization. Let us point out 
only one. It is that large classes are 
doomed by it to live without the joyous, 
restraining and chastening influence of 
family life. Take the case of standing 
armies. It is well known that privates 
are either really or virtually bachelors. 
The result is an unclean life for the 
soldier, making chapels and brothels go 
together so far as army arrangements are 
concerned in many ‘civilized’ lands. This 
cannot but sap the manhood of nations. 
Next take factories. Here, too, large 
masses of men and women are promiscu¬ 
ously thrown together without the joys 


and restraints of home. The respiting 
immorality is often shocking. Take,- 
again, domestic service in cUm. Tho-' 
menials in the cities do not go out of 
their family homes every morning to serve 
their masters and return to these homes ' 
in the evenings as they may do in villages. 
Whether they live in the houses of 
their masters or herd together in hovels, 
they are without the advantages of a 
family life. In Calcutta, for instance, 
most of the maid-servants lead immoral 
lives and the male servants, cooks or 
scullions, form some illicit connection or 
other. We think similar evils exist in big . 
cities in other countries. For instance, 
in Western cities bar maids must be 
subject to much temptation. 

It. is clear that a civilization which 
has such fatal defects cannot endure in 
its present form. 

{The Modern RovitW, June 1910 p. 612) 

Crime and Its Causes and Remedies 

It would be foolish to suggest that 
there should not be unremitting efforts 
made for the prevention and punishment 
of crime. But it is not statesmanship, but 
its opposite, that the object can be gained 
merely by increasing police expenditure'; 
Some crimes there are which are due to 
economic causes and, perhaps, these form 
the majority. Some there are which are 
due to insanitary conditions and con¬ 
ditions which stand in the way of decent 
and moral living. Some are due to bad 
social customs and arrangements. Some 
are due to the facilities created for 
ohlalnnig drinks and dri^s. Some are 
due to animal propensities andl the force 
of immorality not being curbed or 
eradicated by proper educatiim culture, 
recreation etc. Some ere due to political 
and politico-economic causes. 

Therefore, white adequate police 
arrangements ought to be made to cope 
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with crime, the more important and 
statesmanlike step to take is to strike at 
the roots of crime. 

Why is it that Government has often 
borrowed large sums for war and police 
expenditure, but has never, to our know¬ 
ledge, borrowed such amounts for 
educational, industrial and sanitary 
purposes ? 

(The Modern Review, March 1925, 
p. 366) 

Man’s Animal Heritage and His 

Spirituality 

Whether men in the mass will ever 
outgrow their animal heritage and become 
completely spiritualized, cannot be fore¬ 
told . But as things stand at present certain 


amount of healthy animality is neo^sary 
for national survival in a state of 
freedom. It is not only sensuality and 
voluptuousness which induce the softness 
and weakness that make a people falT a 
prey to nations having more of the 
barbarian’s brute strength in them. 
What may be called over-refinement, 
over-civilization and over-spiritualization, 
may also lead to national enslavement. 
The enslavement of India was probably 
due more than once to both sets of causes. 
This was the case with Greece and 
Rome too. 

How to strike the golden mean 
extreme animality and extreme spiritu¬ 
ality is- a difficult problem. But on its 
solution depends the perpetuation of 
freedom and civilizd order. 

(The Modern Reviewt July 1940, p. 22) 
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On Some International 
Personalities & Events 


Here we reproduce some of 
Ramanai^da Chatterjee’s Notes deal¬ 
ing with some eminent inter¬ 
national personalities who arc 
destined to remain deathless in the 
annals of the human civilization. 
We also include an appeal addressed 
to the world by M. Remain Rolknd 
and others—to which Ramananda’s 
signature was also invited—to stop 
the barbarous destruction of the 
Spanish civilization and the rape of 
the helpless Spanish people by the 
usurper Franco. From all these would 
seem to emerge Ramananda, the 
Universalist, who truly eked out a 
niche for his own country on the 
cultural map of the modern world. 



Professor Dr. M. Winternitz 

Professor Dr. M. Wintemitz of 
of Prague, Czeckoslovakia, who died in 
January Iasi at the age of 74, was an 
Indologist of world-wide reputation. It 
is not on the world-wide character of his 
reputation on which it is necessary to 
lay stress to give an idea of his worth. 
His knowledge of ancient Indian litera¬ 
ture was deep and extensive. And the 
man was, perliaps, greater than the 
scholar. Some idea of his work and 
woith is conveyed in Principal Kshiti- 
mohan Sen’s article on him published 
elsewheje. Principal Sen had the privi¬ 
lege of coming into close contact with 
him both as a co-worker and a neighbour 
when tlio latter stayed at Santiniketan for 
some lime as a visiting professor of 
Visvu-Bharali. 

We had a similar privilege both at 
Calcutta and at Prague, though only for 
a few dajs. He was a man of unaffected 
simplicity and humility. In his un¬ 
worldliness he resembled our Sanskrit 
pandits whom we could still find in our 
younger da)s but who have now become 
rare. It was natural for him to do a 
good turn to fiiends and acquaintances 
in an\ way that lay in his power. The 
present writer rememhers how the great 
professor used to bring in a hag lesemh- 
ling those used hy our post men, to the 
hotel, where the poet Rabindranath 
Tagoie and parly stayed, all the letters 
and j»ack<?t& addressed to them CiO. him¬ 
self. This writer also cherishes the 
memory of some other acts of kindness 
done to him by the i)rofessor, his wife and 
his youngest son. 

Dr. Winlernit/ contributed some 
valuable articles to the Modern Review. 
{The Modern Review, March, 1939, p. 369) 
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SunYa^lSetit 

Reuter has killed Sun Yal-Sen, the 
great Chinese statesman, for the third 
lime without giving any explanation as to 
why he was killed twice before, or with¬ 
out following up the latest news of his 
death with any information regarding his 
funeral, the tribute of gratitude paid to 
his memory by fellow-countrymen, or 
other similar details. We cannot be sure, 
therefore, that he is dead. But whether his 
hod) he dead or alive, he will live for 
ever in history as. par excellence, the 
maker of modern China, a statesman who 
framed for her a constitution wliich was 
not a mere copy of the constitution of 
some occidental countries and a true pat¬ 
riot who, though he overthrew the 
Manchu Dynasty and set up a republic, 
did not covet the office of the President 
of the Chinese Republic. 

(The Moslem Revictv, April, 1923, p. 491) 

An Appeal of M, Komain Rolland 

Reader will find “An Appeal of 
Roiiiain Rolland" which M. Francis Jour* 
clain of the World Committee Against War 
and l'’a.‘cism has sent to the Editor of the 
Modern RevU w with the covering letter 
printed below: 

1st December, 1936 
Hamananda Chatterjee Esq., 

“Modern Review”, 

Caleiilla. 

Dear Friend, 

We are enclosing herewith an elo- 
qucj»l appeal addressed to the conscience 
of the world by Roniain Rolland. 

We feel sure that you will associate 
) ourself with this appeal and therefore we 
make bx>ld so as to make you send us a 
few lines expressing your opinion on the 
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lerriilc bombardment which the civilian 
]>opu|.ation in Madrid has endured al¬ 
ready for so many days. 

We attach particularly great value 
to sucli a personal declaration from you. 
Its publication in the press and parti¬ 
cularly in Spain will be an important 
testimony to world opinion and a mark 
of solidarity with the Spanish people. 

Thanking you in anticpation, 

Your sincerely. 

For The World Committee 
Against War and Fascism 
P. P. Francis Jourdain 

We have sent M. Jourdain our per¬ 
sonal declaration. 

Personally we fed and all those 
sons of the soil in India who can under- 
s’.end the news from Spain feel that the 
Spanish Government and its troops have 
been fighting the battle of the people 
and of democracy all over the world. It 
is with horror we read Spanish news. 
Every success won by Government troops 
we hail as our success. News of their 
failure or repulse anywhere we read with 
a feeling of depression. Our sympathies 
are entirely with the defenders of Spain. 
We grieve that we are helpless and can 
do nothing more for Spain than expr.ss 
sympathy. 

(The Modern Review, January, 1937, 

p. 120) 

An Appeal of Romain Holland 

To All The Peoples 

Come To The Help Of The' Victims 

Of Spain 

A cry of horror rises from the 
smoking stones of Madrid. The proud 
city, once the queen of half the Old World 
and the New and one of the radiant'cen¬ 
tres of western civilization, has been put 
to fire and sword by an army of African 


Moors and Legionnaires whose rebel 
leader dares claim for themselves the 
cause of Spain which they are plunder¬ 
ing and of the civilization which they 
are trampling under foot. 

Thousands of women and children 
have been massacred, mutilated, burnt 
alive. The crowded quarters of the city 
are the chief targets. Hospitals have not 
been spared. Glorious palaces are in 
flames; to-day the palace of the Duke of 
Alba, to-morrow the Prado, Centuries of 
art crumbles under the bombs. Vales- 
quez dies with his people. 

And it is this hour of agony of 
the heroic town whose former kings 
saved Europe from Arab invasion that 
Mussolini and Hitler have chosen for 
recognizing the Government of the Afri¬ 
can Franco, who is murdering Spain with 
llie arms provided by Italian and Ger¬ 
man Fa'seism. Franco is paying them by 
handing over the w'ealth and the stra’e- 
gic points of Spain. ... T!ie mad men 
who do not see that one day the blood 
of their criminal bargain will fall back 
on the heads of their own people, and that 
barbarism, unleashed by them, will set 
its torches to their own cities! After 
Madrid and Barcelona (for to-inorrow 
Barcelona will also be bombed), it wiM 
be the turn of Rome, Berlin, London, 
Paris. .. The great nations of Europe, 
the great mothers of civilization are. 
like wolves., savagely devouring one of 
their own number, the noblest of them, 
before flying at each others’ throats. 
Woe for the hour that is in store, the 
hour that is at hand—the hour that' is 
already here! 

Humanity! Humanity! The appeal is 
to you. The appeal is to you, the men of 
Europe and America. Come to the help 
of Spain. Come to our help! For it is 
you, it is all of us, who are menaced. 
Do not allow these women, children and 
world treasures to perish. If you remain 
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Silent now, to-moxxow it will be yont 
chilibren, your wives, all ihAt you hold 
dear, everylhing which makes life beau* 
tiful, will perish in turn. If you do not 
oppose the bombardment of hospitals 
and museums, of thickly populated areas, 
of children at play, you too, peoples of 
the world, will suffer sooner or later the 
same fate. Who will be able to check the 
havoc of conflagration if you do not ex¬ 
tinguish it at its beginning? The whole 
W'orld will be affected. 

Quick! Quicker still! Rise, speak, 
cry out, act! If we are not able to slop 
the war, let us compel respect for the 
rules which international conventions 
impose. Let us save the helpless and the 
innocent! May a common impulse, 
above all divisions of race, parly or re¬ 
ligion, unite the peoples and rouse them 
to hasten to the aid of the victims. It is 
the brotherhood of all the sufferers, of 
all the living, must be affirmed. 

Roniain Rolknd 
20 lh November, 1936. 

{The Modern Review, January, 1937, 

p. 105) 

Kamnl Ataturk 

By the death of Kamal Ataturk the 
world the world has lost one of the 
greatest soldier—statesman of this cen- 
turj’, wlio was the liberator and regene¬ 
rator of his country. But for his leader¬ 
ship in war Turkey would perhaps have 
fallen a prey to the land-Hungcr and 
rapacity of some European power or 
other and disappeared from the map of 
Europe as an independent country. He 
saved his country from that calamity, 
and made the “Sick Man of Europe” a 
hale and hearty and vigorous personality. 

He could have become tbe Sultan of 
Turkey, but he made the country a re¬ 
public and became its first President. 


V .'r,-A-":... i 

lie Was no doubt a dictiitbi,' buti 
iator of a different kind from 1 
Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler are. 

Under him Turkey ceased to be a 
theocratic State with Islam as dte State 
religion. He made it a throughly secular 
Slate like many other modern civilised 
stales. Under the Sultans the Quranic law 
was the law of the land. He abolished it 
and substituted for it up-to-date modem 
civil and and Criminal Codes on the 
French and Swiss models. The theological 
or religious teachers of the people, those 
who are generally known as Mullas, 
Maulvies or Maiilanas, ceased to have 
any power or influence in the stale and 
over the people. 

He abolished the Khilafat. Just as 
he could have l)econie Sultan if he had 
any imperial ambition, so he could have 
become the Caliph if he had any per¬ 
sonal ainhilion of a socalled religious 
'•liaracter. But his object was of a 
different character. He wanted to make 
his nation strong, prosperous and pro¬ 
gressive, his country civilized in the 
modern sense. So he resolved to keep 
his country clear of any theocratic 
colouring and himself of any socalled 
spiritual glamour. Hence the abolition 
of the Khilafat. 

His educational reforms had the 
same kind of objeet. Like the existing 
maktahs and madrasas of India, those 
institutions in Turkey wore the strong¬ 
holds of bigotry and obscurantism. He, 
therefore, abolished them and established 
in their stead educational institutions of 
a modern, enlightened and progressive 
type. 

His penalization of the use of the 
fez and his prescription of the wearing of 
the hat instead may be interpreted as an 
attempt to denationalize his people. 
But, as we shall see, he was a staunch 
nationalist. He wanted his people to feel 
that they were as modern and strong and 
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pfogfljssive as the other people of Europe, 
and Kc wanted the world outside also to 
consider them as such, not as “interesting 
specimens of humanity”, living in Europe 
indeed but unlike other Europeans. 

We have said he was a staunch 
nationalist. His nationalism comes out 
ve^ clearly in his linguistic reforms. 
Tot Turks are not a Semitic people. 
Turkish is not a Semitic tongue, but 
under the influence of Muhammadanism 
it had become Arabicized to a great 
extent by the introduction of a large 
Arabic vocabulary and by the adoption 
of the Arabic alphabet and script. Kama! 
Ataturk wanted to restore to Turkish its 
national character. With this object in 
view he purged the Turkish vocabulary 
of all Arabic words and brought back 
into use their genuine Turkish equivalents 
which had fallen into entire or partial 
disuse, or got new Turkish words coined 
as subslitues for the discarded Arabic 
words. The Arabic alphabet and script 
being unscientific and .the cursive style 
most in use being diflSicult to read 
correctly, he introduced the Roman script 
instead. Literacy thus became easier and 
possible of achievement more quickly. 
The adoption of the Roman script has 
also made it easier for Turkes to learn 
English, French, Italian, etc. 

Kemal Ataturk’s nationalism found 
expression in another direction. Arabic, 
the language of the Quran, is used in, 
Islamic worship. For the original Arabic 
sentences used therein Kemal substituted 
their Turkish translations. For the use 
of W'orsliippcrs mosques were provided 
with furniture for sitting like Christian 
churches. 

Th social reforms introduced by 
Kemal Ataturk were of a radical character. 
He abolished the purdah, the veil and 
the harem, and emancipated the women 
of Turkey. Girls were given equal educa¬ 
tional facilities with boys and various 


professions and occupations Were thrown 
open to women. Polygamy has been 
aholislied and women have been given 
the right, to divorce, 

Kenlal has industrialized Turkey, to 
a great extent, and improved its agricuh 
ture, too. Foreigners had become predd? 
minant in many professions and occu* 
pations. This was bad for Turkey and the 
Turks in two ways. It led to the ex¬ 
ploitation of the country by non-Turks 
and Turkey. If a country wishes to be¬ 
come or remain really independent, it is 
necessary that its nationals should be the 
most influential men in all professions 
and occupations. But if non-nationals 
predominate in them, in times of national 
danger, not only is stale deprived of the 
whole-heai'ted moral and material support 
of large and influential sections of the 
professions and occupational classes, but 
there foreigners tend actually to throw 
their weight, directly or indirectly, on the 
side of the party endangering the safely 
of the country. For these and similar 
reasons Kemal Ataturk closed numerous 
professions and occupations to foreigners. 

Perhaps for cognate reasons, he 
strictly limited the activities of those 
foreign educational institutions, con¬ 
ducted by Christians, whose direct or 
indirect object wu.s prosclytisni ; for 
prosel) ti'zation is often alteiulod with 
denationalization. 

In mder that Turkey may remain 
free, Keinal Ataturk strengthened its 
defences, and paid due attention to its 
land and air forces and its navy. The * 
nee<l of a fleet of mercantile vessels, too, 
did not escape his attention. 

It is to be hoped that under his 
.successor the forces of reaction will not 
gain sway and progress will be main¬ 
tained and accelerated in all directions. 

{The Modern Review, Dec., 1938, 
Pp. 641-642) 










